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PREFACE TO 
THE SECOND EDITION 


In preparing the second edition of this \v(/rk, I have en^ 
deavoured to put myself in the position of a reader of the 
lir?t edition, aware of recent logical discussions, and interested 
to know how the book he is reading would respond to them. 
I have therefore offered Explanations which I hoped might he 
of service to such a reader, by enabling him to judge of the 
attitude which my theory would naturally assume towards 
a number of problems which have recently: been emphasised. 

I have made few alterations in the text,** but have added 
a good many footnote^ referr^ to by letters of the alphabet, 
while the old ones are as before referred to by numbers. I sub¬ 
join at the end of the Preface a list of substantive additions 
other than footnotes. 

I am gratified by Mr. Keynes's appreciative reference to 
some of my' views, in the fourth edition of his Formal Logic. 
I note that while favourable on the whole to my treatment 
of the cdticept as in close union with the judgment, he remains 
cold to my ii>terest in the reciprocity' of propositions and in 
the exclusiveness of members*under ^ .disjuncliiin. I only* 

mention these points, because they seem to me to be involved 

^ • 

in the ideal of complete 'fekpression by adequate conditioning 
of connecl^ftm., which I t^ke as defining the essential cognitive 
interest, on which, as the central idea of my* work, I especiallv 
desire to insist. 

It is, in my view, Irom tlie operation ol tins ideal, mat tiiere 

•9 

^ The addition on i. 57, concerning Mr, Keynes'.s view of Extension, 
has involved some alteration of the text. • 
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arises the development of substantial knowledge within forms 
of sentence framed for all sorts of varied emergencies, and 
diversely one-sided in their emphasis. This is wh^ the dispute 
as to the meaning of propositional forms, on the field of mere 
usage, is really unending, but also why it is worth while to take 
pains in eliciting, from the full spirit and purpose implied in 
sentences, an import in the way of judgment relative to the 
ultimate interest which is continuously operative within them. 
The true meaning of propositions lies always ahead of fully 
conscious usage, as the real reality lies ahead of actual Ex¬ 
perience (ii. 303-4 below). To maintain the reality of a central 
cognitive interest as such, and the doctrine that it expresses 
its nature, though roughly, through forms of sentence * which 
cover phasec o^ judgment progressive towards its satisfaction, 
is the double motive which inspires my logical theory. 

Additions in EditmJn 2 

Note oil Miss E. C. Jones's ' New Law of Thought ' 

Vol. I. On a point in Mr. Keynes's view of Extension 

On Infinity ....... 

On recent discussions of Oi.sjunction (views of JMr. 

Keynes and Mr, G. R. T. Ross) . 

On Error (I^ofessor Stout's view) 

Vol. II. Xppendix to chapter i * On Symbolic Logic ’ 

On a Defective Formulation of the Inductive I^incii>le 
On the Limits of a Genetic Theory of Logic 
The above Theory of Judgment in relation fb 

Absolutism ^ . ch. viii 

Truth and Coherence ^ . . . * . . ch. ix 

The relation lei^nental states to judgment and to 

reality ........ ch. x 

« 

I may venture to cite from t^nowl^lge .and Reality, p, 57, a few 
words which express the proI)len»as I stated it to myself a6 intito, and 
still envisage it. ' Aflirmation about the utianalysed presenik.perception 
may be considered as one eSttreme ; supposal, having itc subject 
indicated by a mere idea, definite but fictitious, as the opposite extreme. 
The forms of proposition ^from which tlie kinds of judgment have 
re.spectively drawn their names, are most precisely adapted for the 
expression of these^^vo contrasted activities., For the true region of 
human knowletlge, w^ich for the most lies between the two, neitl^r 
form of sentence, neitluir cla.ss of proposition, or even of judgment, 
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The addition * On a Defective Formulation of the Inductive 
Principle * is based on a paper published in the Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society of London ; that ‘ On the Limits of 
a Genetic Theory of Logic ’ on a paper published in the 
Psychological Review. I have to thank the proprietors of 
both these journals for their permission to use the papers irv 
question. 

BERNARD BOSANQUET. 

OXSHOTT, 1911, 

is, if pressed home, absolutely and unrestrictedly appropriate,’ and the 
passage proceeds to describe the transition between the two extremes. 

I may here refer very bifefly to Miss Jones's interesting treatise on 
‘ A New Law of Thought w’ith Professor Stout's Preface, both of 
which contain much that would repay a fuller discussion. 

The substitution of 5 is 1 \ as the general formuta dt thinking, for 
A is which, taken as such a lormula, is meaningless, will I hope be 
adopted by logical theory and practice. By dealing with a difficulty 
which so great a logician as Lotze could not overcome, the suggestion 
shows itself to possess a flbusiderable value. 

The form 6' is P is certainly appropriate to the expression of the 
judgment. But the precise analysis by which Miss Jones interprets 
it raises, I think, a very fundamental difficulty, to which I propose 
merely to call attention. (The same analysis has been repeatedly 
urged toiidem verbis by Mr. Bradley and others, but with restrictions 
which point to the difficulty in question. See Bradley’s Logic, pp. 

167, and the author's Knowdedge and Reality, .:73, and K.ssentials, 140, „ 
where the story from Thackeray has the same moral as Professor Stout 
arrived at in his Preface, though the jioint is less clearly .stated). 

That a judgment asserts diflerence of Intension along with Identity 
of LxtenKon is an interpretation which holds good prinia facie ov&c thv 
area of what j^mmonly pas.ses as the Categorical Judgment. But 
(i) beyond this\xea it is not applicable, at least in any natural sense. 
And (2) w’e are thus forced to .se^ that witliin^dMS area it is not iierfectly 
applicable. 

(i) When what the judgment atfirms is explicitly a law of connection 
or implication between inUeti.'sions-s-when, sav, you have before you 
a true hypo|hctical judgment, the aftalysi.s in question does not really 
apply. Y«u cannot reduct? the meaning of such a judgment to the 
identifioation of cases. Systematic cdhtinuity of any kind, causality 
relation of antecedent to consequent, of condition to conditioned— 
these seem quite irreducible to an identit]i of subjects plus difference 
of attributes. But that one intension can ‘ be* '—involve or imply— 
another is a possibility, which, as I understand^"^liss Jones absolutely 
in principle denies (cp., however, p. 46 of her work). 1 should have 
thought that this denial brings her view* intocharp collision w'lth usage, 
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e, g. onp. 41, where, if I understand right, it is contended that admitting 
the judgment ' All politicians are statesmen '. we are yet entitled to 
deny that the quality of statesmanship can be inferred from that of 
being a politician. And so elsewhere, pp. 45-6, and 73. 

Here is the root of the difference between us referrec#to on p. 7 of 
‘ A New Law of Thought Between the letters A and B I recognise 
no such continuity as I look for, say, between a cause and its effect. 
And therefore I call them unfit to symbolise the contini^ous identity 
expressed in a judgment which states a law. ‘A is B ’ would not, in 
fact, be self-explaining as a formula for the new law of thought. ‘ S is 
B ‘ is rightly chosen, because it obviously refers to the structure of the 
judgment. But what this is, still needs explanation. 

(2) ' XJii giudizio ft sempre la forinulazione d’una legge,’ Varisco, 
‘ I massimi Problemi,’ p. 89. The poiijt here is in the word ‘ sempri^’. 
At bottom, according to the view which I have adopted, all judgment, 
and even a.ssociation, contains in it the principle of universal con¬ 
nection, of a law, however imperfectly fymulated. From the very 
beginning, conjunction covers connection. The doctrine is well known, 
and it would be idle to re-argue it here. 1 need only point out that for 
good or evil, whaf stands between us is the conception that identity 
must be reduced to numerical identity. The judgment is split up into 
numerical identity plus intensional difference. This answers prima 
facie for apparent categoricals, but I doubt whether it is sound in 
principle even for them. ^ 

It occurred to me, indeed, that the author might intend to restrict 
the explanation to these judgments, which ifiay so large a part in the 
operations of Formal Logic. But I believe that any such restriction 
would bo disowned. (Sec analysis of a geometrical truth on p. 46, and 
note the treatment of the inseparability of the 5 * and P intension.s as 
merely compatible witli the meaning). 

I may add that I welcome the criticism of Jevons’s 'Simple and 
• Obvious Ijclw of Tliought jj. 36, for which, so far as I know, the 
author is right in claiming priority. And 1 do not deny that in so 
far as a universal connection presupposes a world or system within 
which it falLs, a further analysis of identity in difference mi^ht bring 
out features bearing a superficial likeness to those of Miss Jones's 
conception. But I cannot think that any analysis can ^PPhally acquiesce 
in a view which restricts itself to irnslevant conjunctions. 
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THE FIRST EDITION 

The conception of Logical Science, which has been my guide 
in the preset work, is that of an iinprejudiced study of the 
forms of knowledge in their development, their inter-con¬ 
nection, and their comparative value as embodiments of truth. 
If an attempt founded on such a conceptit)n appears to err 
by over-ambitiousness, I can only plead that an Tionest elfort 
in the right direction does not depend £of its value solely on 
its intrinsic success. is at any rate a heavy wager laid by 
the author on his judgment of the true aim and future of his 
science, and may attain results as a suggestit)n which it misses 
as an achievement. 

In the present centrifugal state of logical research, no under¬ 
taking, perhaps, can be entirely valueless which ain^ at rein¬ 
troducing some sort of unity into the enquiry. Such an aim is 
necessarily involved in the idea of a single connected science of 
logical processes and products. It has thtfirefore been my object 
to maintain ?We central identity of judgment and reasoning 
throughout, and in no case to permit the variety of applications 
due to diversity of rq^tter to interrupt the connection and sub¬ 
ordination demanded by unity, of principle. Although in 
periodsv^'<S^ransition logical science has been most effectually 
advanced by detached*•discussion, in separate cha])ters, 
* books,’ of volumes, of Inductive of experimental method, 
of equational reasoning, and of the Lc.gi^>of Chance, yet it 
s^ms plain that a time must come when the various cases 
and species of inference shall fall into fliieir respective places 
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as organic members within the intellectual whole. But v^^ien 
this transformation is effected it is necessary that they should 
lose something of their interesting peculiarity £^d novelty; 
and it is natural, from the difficulty of the task, that they 
should lose more of these qualities than is necessary. For this 
reason, as well as from incompetence in the field of - exact 
science, I claim no discoveries in scientific method or in mathe¬ 
matical reasoning, but shall be content if my attempts to 
represent them have not many more errors than are either 
necessary or natural. * 

There is in England a healthy objection to sy^^em-making, 
and a preference for free criticism, against which I should be 
sorry to offend. I think however that systematic form is 
essential to Vledr exposition and to really effective criticism, 
and I have not supposed that my work will be considered as 
a system in any other sense than that thus implied. In par- 
ticular. I do not hope or even desire that the specific names 
which 1 have invented for some kinds of Judgment and argu¬ 
ment should come into general use. I have endeavoured 
in every case to retain the accepted usage of the generic 
. names, which are all that are recognised in ordinary logical 
discussion, and have only used strange titles for sub¬ 
divisions which hav'^e no accepted place in existing logic, and 
which merely serv^e do insist upon certain vievjs^ of logical 
evolution. f 

K 

It is almost supefflurous to acknowledge here what I owe to 
other writers, as the Index bears copious testimony to the 

I 

amount of my borrowings, brining together ‘ Inductive ’ 
and ‘ Deductive ’ Logic I have followed morS ^ii^ticularly 
Sigw'art and Jevons ; in the arr^flgeinent and analysis of 
Judgment-forms and foijms of Inferente I hav^e gone to a great 
extent in the trac^of Lotze, and also of Hegel, to whom, so 
far as I know, the i 3 ea of this organic treatment of Logic ^is 
primarilv due : and fundamental theory of iudement as 
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* 

It 

in ^any details I owe even more, probably, than I have 
acknowledged, to Mr. Bradley, whose work, ‘ Principles of 
Logic,’ apj^ars to me no less valuable now than it did three 
years ago.^ On one particular point, relating to the simplest 
process of equation (colour-equation, for example), I am 
especially indebted to Mr. Spencer’s Psychology. 

Every student will understand that my obligation to h)rmer 
writers is frequently as great when I diverge from them as when 
I assent to their opinion. As I have often l>een led to express 
disagreement with Lotze, portions of whose views certainly 
appear to liie strange in so eminent a philosopher. I ought to 
say that but for his gi^at work on Logic the larger part of 
what I have written would never have come into my head. 
I may ailso express iny strong conviction that the reform of 
Logic in this country dates from the w'ork.of Stuart Mill, whose 
genius placed him, in spite of all philosophical short-comings, 
on the right side as a'gainst the degenerate representatives of 
Aristotle. A glance at the Index will suffice to show how 
constantly I have referred to his treatise. 

I may venture, finally, to discharge an obligation of older 
standing, and at the same time to emphasise the guiding idea 
of my work, by observing that the first germ of unprejudiced 
interest in the forms of knowledge was implanted in 1113' mind, 
when v^iolly innocent of Hegel or Lotze, by some remarks 
made in a coli^se of Logic lectures which I had the good fortune 
to hear about tw^enty years^ ago, the Igcturer being Mr. Alfred 
Robinson, of New College, Oxford. A comparison, which he 
threw out, between* the'Study and analj’sis of judgment-forms 
and the jjbudy and ana^sis of \he forms of flow'ers or plants 
has never left me since, and I havft never seemed to mvself able 
to exhaust its suggestiveness. If I have at all reproduced for 
others the spectacle of continuity and unit^ in the intellectual 

• ’ » 

^ * See the author's ' Knowledge and Reality, a Criticism of Mr. Brad¬ 
ley’s " Principles of Bogie " ’. Kegan Paiil^Trench & Co. 1885. 
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♦ 

life, combined with the most varied and precise adaptatfon 
of its fundamentally identical function to manifold conditions 
and purposes, which this comparison nevei fails to present to 
my own mind, I shall so far have succeeded in tffe object of 
my work. 

BERNARD BOSANQUET. 

London, April , 1888. 
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Of Judgment 


CHAPTER I 


Of Judgment and Judc.mknt-fokms in general 

I. Judgment is coextensive with aftinnation and denial, or, r. The 
which is the same thin^, with truth and ialselmod. True and 
false are not indeed tcrnis aj>plicd exchlsi^'elv to ji^dgnients ; ment as 
Init yet in all their applications their essential meaning depends ’’’ 
u])on judgment. The sensatic)ns of a diseased organ may he 
abnormal, but cannotj)ossil)ly be false unless, on tlie strength 
of them, we judge erroneously. A false note is a real sound, 
a false man is an actual individual. It is not their existem e, 
but a judgment implied in their nature, that gives meaning 
to the censure of falseness. The musical note is not what its 
jilace demands ; the man is not what he pretends or aspires 
to be : it is the demand or pretension, ascribed actually o^ by 
metaphor to thing or person, which condemns them as false in 
as far as it is unrealised. 

Thus truth and falsehood are coextensive with judgment, 
and depend on the fact which is its ])rimary condition ; the 
fact that a thing may have an ideal relation to reality over 
and above its owm particular existence ; so that its existence, 
though in itself real and actual, is empty and valueless in the 
alisence of the further reality that such a relation demands. 

Truth must belpng to something whose unreality is not sim])ly 
non-existence ; or how could falsehood exist ? The essence 
of falsehood or fiction is that, there should be an actual some¬ 
thing that pretends to be something else. 

Thus if we describe Judgment as the act of tfiought which 
is capable of truth and falsehood, the description, although 
^autologous, is not unsuggestive. It tells us that we arc to 

F 2 
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look for the differentia of judgment not in a mere mental fact, 
but in some further value with which the mere mental fact is 
invested. 

Symbolic 1. This primary condition of judgment refills us to the 
ideas. subject of the Introduction. In judging, we use ideas, but 
the ideas wJiich we use are not mere particular mental images, 
the perishing existences which pass through consciousness, 
and which, qua particular psjxhical stales on a level with mere 
sensations, never recur. Ideas,^ according to Locke, though 
particular in their existence, are general in their signification. 
In judgment, ideas are employed solely for the sake of their 
general signification, and without reference to their jiarticular 
existence. An idea, considered as a general signification, is 
what was described in the Introduction as the meaning of 
a woid. ,Tt is not without effort, as we all know, that we can 
lind in our consciousness any intermediary between the word 
on the one hand, and the reality on the other ; and when it is 
brought to our notice that a reality caunot as such be a state 
of our individual consciousness, we arc sometimes tempted 
to deny that it lias any representative there beyond the name. 
We see from this how utterly the symbolic and secondary em- 
})loyment of psychical images obliterates all consideration of 
their jiarticular existence as mental occurrences. We no more 
takf; note of them than, on meeting a welcome friend, we give 
ourselves a detailed account of the peculiarities by which we 
recognise him. The word and its reference—a reference to 
some continued identity in the world of meanings^—are in¬ 
extricably welded together. It is only by reflective analysis 
that we discover, within and auxiliary to the meaning of a 
word, the particular psjxhical images by helj) of which we 
symbolise it. 

And the meaning tyrannises over the jisychical image in 
another respect. Besides* crushing out of sight its particular 
and exclusive existence, it also crushes out jiart of its content. 
The psychical images that pass,through our minds might be 
compared to a store of signal flags. Not only is it indifferent 
whether your signal flag of to-day is the same bit of cloth that 

* OH Human Understanding, Book 111 , chap. 3, sect. ii. ^ 

* See liitroductiq)!, seel. 7. 
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you hoisted yesterday, but also, no one knows or cares whether 
it is clean or dirty, thick or thin, frayed or smooth, so long as 
it is distinctly legible as an element of the signal-codb. Part 
of its content,^ of its attributes and relations, is a lixed index 
wiiich carries a distinct reference ; all the rest is nothing to 
us, and, exce])t in a moment of idle curiosity, wo are unaware 
that it exists. The well-known difficulty of detecting misprints * 
arises from the same desi)otism of the meaning. Let the main 
index-letters of a word be correct, or even the main index- 
words of a sentence, and we are off at once in tliought to thc 
w'ord or sentence which is indicated, and remain unaware of 
minor variations in the content employed as index. 

Thus the idea, as used in judgment, is a general signification, 
t.)r in other words, a lixed reference. And because fixed, it is 
limited ; limited to ]iortions of content which serve^as indices 
of the reference, and are compatible with i)sycliical accompani¬ 
ments that vary with the series of images. I will give another 
instance. Some one ^leaks to me of the Aegean Sea, which 
I have never seen. Ife tells me that it is a deep-blue sea under 
a cloudless sky, studded with rocky islands. The meanings of 
these words are a problem set to my thought. I have to meet 
him in the world of objective references, which as intelligent 
beings we have in common. flow I do this is my own affair, and 
the jjrecise images at my command will vary from day to day, 

“ I can see no (bltionUy m this concej>licm, if we brini' in the ntiiiiired 
content, e.{f. ol a word. ('lilics iiiif^ht say tliat this ctjuals iiicanin({, 
and tliat the text explains meaning by meaning. But Ihtc, pcrhajis, 
they siipi»ly the answer, l-'or a word, they point out, has a ji.sychical 
Iringe, which, they again jHiinl out, is not ineuinng (c]). Stout, Ar. Proc., 

• yo.t, p. 1.^, and Hoeride, Mind, Oi, p. 81 H.). h'or iny own part (-ice 
p. 40 above, and 11, p 2yS), what 1 take to matter is the use. In an 
original or ac(]iiired content (though already .symbolic, as in my vit-w', 
all kleas arc ; .sec ]). 70 bclow^, when not being used 111 dclimtc judg 
inent, the asjiect ol mental existence becomes prominent. 'The use in 
judgment 1 take Jio be a cjiiestioii of degree (j). 5 above). I may add 
that 1 am aware ol the j)assage about Mr. Bradley’s phrase ‘ acijuiretl 
content ’ in Professor Stout's pajier above referred to. Hut 1 continue to 
think that the term is explained by the words ‘ T^ie moaning may be jiari 
of the original content, or it may have been discovered and even added 
by a further extension ’ (Bradley’s I.ogic, ji. 3). And iff appears to me 
clear that with this explanation it is true that tlie content of a sign, 
^hough not, of cour.se, the whole content, alw'aj's ijualities for us the 
thing sig:nified. See Nettleship, Rciuain.s, i. 23. ^ 
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and from minute to minute. It sounds simple to say that 
I combine my recollections of sea and sky at ^Torbay with 
those of the island-studded waters of Orkney or the Hebrides. 
Even so, lltere is much to adjust and to neglect ^ the red cliffs 
of Torbay, and the cloudy skies of the north. But then again,, 
my recollections are already themselves s\'^mbolic ideas ; the 
reference tt> Torbay or the Hebrides is itself a problem set to 
thought, and puts me upon the selection of index-elements in 
fugitive images that are never twice the same. I have first to 
symbolise the colour of Torbay, using for the purpose any 
blue that 1 can call to mind, and fixing, correcting, subtracting 
from, the colour so re-called, till I reduce it to a mere index- 
quality ; and then I have to deal in the same way with the 
meaning or signiheant idea so obtained, clipping and adjusting 
the qualities of Torbay till it scorns to serve as a symbol of the 
Aegean 

TIere then wo have the first essential of judgment. The 
ideas used in judging are not jiarticular/existences but general 
significations, or objective references. No mere mental 
occurrences as such, tvj series or combination of particular 
images, can by any jiossibility be a judgment. It is the 
essence of judgment to claim a value which is beyond the mere 
mental act itself, and which is therefore liable to l)e divorced 
froni. the mental act ; and this divorce, as we have seen, is 
what falsehood means. That is false, which is, but like a false 
coin, has not the significance which it claims. In judgment, 
then, all ideas are symbolic, that is to say, have a constant 
reference. 

Can ideas be symbolic ajiart from judgment ? *' If no ideas 
in a human consciousness are apart from judgment (sec 
Introd. 2. ii) this question falls to the ground so far as concerns 

“ 'I'lien, il hii'> l>c-eii .siiiil, iny teat ol truth ia correapomleiice, i.e. how 
far my idea is like tlie on»,iiial. I reply, to me this is meaningless. 
'J'here is no given original. Seii.>»e'perception gives no original. How 
can it, when it.s main task i.s self-amendment ? A man may have seen 
the Aegean, and yet ha'^e a wor.se idea of it than a man wiio has not. 
The ultimate ‘original’, got by amending our perception till it could 
be amended no* more, w'ould involve the Absolute, and would be like 
nothing in our world of percepts. But the w'orking test for us is what 
idea does most justice to all the experiences concerned. ^ 

** For the significance of tliis paragraph see p. 39 above. 
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that consciousness. But the discussion referred to made it clear 
that apart frdm ultimate analysis we do entertain ideas without 
judging them true, as in the question and in the negation, 
and that thesi ideas are s3'mbolic. The further problem may 
then be pressed upon us: ‘ Are there at all ideas which are 
not symbolic ? ’ In identifying the human intelligence with 
a continuous judgment we seem to have denied in advance 
tliat non-symbolic ideas are, for that consciousness. The 
answer is that a. In judgment itself the idea can be distinguished , 
qua particular in time or ])sychical fact, and so far is not 
symbolic, and In all those human experiences from which 
we draw our conjectures as to the animal intelligence, when 
in languor or in ignorance innige succeeds image without 
conscious judgment, we ftel what it is to have ideas as facts 
and not as syrnbjjls. 

ii. (iranting that symbolic ideas cannot nltimiUeiV be enter- itt-fiTt-nct 
tained without judging, it does not tollow that to judge is 
merely' to entertain ideas. In wliat does the act of judgment 
consist ? An act it undoubtedly is ; an act which is as cer¬ 
tainly present, and which we find as hard to describe, as Mie 
much disputed act of volition itself. 

I shall attcmjit in the first instance to make the essentials 
of the matter quite clear in a simple case, with which we shall 
afterwards find that all more elaborate instances agree in 
fundamental structure. * 

If I say, pointing to a particular house, ‘ That is my home,’ 
it is clear that in this act of judgment the reference conveyed 
by the demonstrative is indispensable. The significant idea, 

‘ my home,’ is alfirmed, not of any other general significant 
idea in my mind, but of something which is rendered unifiue 
by being present to me in perception. In making the judgment, 

‘ That is my home,’ 1 extend the jiresent sense-perception oi 
a house in ascertain lanciscape by attaching to it the ideal 
content or meaning of ‘home '; and moreover, in doing this, 

I pronounce the ideal content to be, so to speak, of one and 
the same tissue with what I have beAire me in my actual 
perception. That is to say, I affirm the meaninf^ of the idea, or 
the idea considered as a meaning, to be a real quality of that 
which I perceive in my jierception. 
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. The same account holds good of every perceptive judgment; 
when I .see a white substance on a plate and judge that ‘ it is 
bread I affirm the reference or general meaning which con¬ 
stitutes the symbolic idea ‘ bread' in my mindP, to be a real 
quality of the spot or point in present perception which 
1 attempt to designate by the demonstrati\'e ‘ this The act 
defines the given but indefinite real by affirmation of a quality, 
and affirms reality of the definite quality by attaching if to the 
previously undefined real. Reality is given for me in present 
sensuous jierception, and in the immediate feeling of my own 
sentient existence that goes with it. The real w’orld, as a 
definite organis€*d system, is for me an extension of this present 
sensation and self feeling by means of judgment, and it is the 
essence of judgment to effect and sf.istain such an extension, 
ft makes no essential difference whether the ideas whose 
C(>]itent is pronounced to be an attribute of reality aj)pear to 
fall within what is given in iicrcei)tion, or not. We shall find 
hereafter that it is vain to attempt to lay down boundaries 
between the given and its extension. Tlie moment we try to 
do this we are on the wrong track. "I'lie given and its extension 
differ not absolutely but relatively ; they are continuous with 
each other, and the mebq)lior by which we speak of an exten¬ 
sion roiireals from us that the so-called ‘ given ’ is no less 
artificial than that by which it is extended, ll is the character 
* and cfuality (d being directly in contact with sense-perception. 
not any fixed datum of content, that forms tlie constantly 
shifting centre of the individual’s real world, and spreads Irom 
that centre over every extension which the sj'stem of reality 
receives from judgment. 

Waiving then this distinction, though as a matter of degree 
it may find a jdacc in the enumeration of judgments, we find 
the same general features in all fudgments of i)erceptioii. 
There is a ])r<'sence of a something in,contact with our sensitive 
self, which, as being so in contact, has the character of reality ; 
and there is tlie qualification ol this reality by the reference to it 

“ 'J'his has sometiines bJIrii remarked on as if it implied a sensationalist 
view of Keality., 3 ^ut the point is merely that in the ‘this’ of sense 
Reality appears m a (piasi-sati.sfactory form, liaving a sort of self- 
completeness. When we begin to explain and define it, of course it 
breaks uown, and demands the effort to complete it by way of thought. 
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of some meaning ^uch as can he symbolised by a name. It 
cannot be alleged in theory that a name is essential to judg’ 
ment. At least for ‘ name ' it would be necessary to substitute 
in such an allegation ‘ some symbol The spatial (»rder of 
things which we see whenever we open our eyes, is, qua order 
of things, the content of a perceptive judgment, in which 
universal ideas are presented through sensuous symbols. 

The subject in ev€^ry judgment of Perception is some gi\'en 
spot or point in sensuous contact with tlie percipient self. 
But, as all reality is continuous, the suliject is not merely this 
given spot or point.^ It is impossible to confine the real world 
within this or that presentation. Every definition or (jualifi- 
cation of a i)oint in present perception is affirmed of the real 
world which is continuous with present ])erce]itioti. The 
ultimate ^ subject of the ])ercei)tive judgment is tht^real world 
as a whole, and it is of this that, in judging, we alfirm the 
qualities or characteristics. 

The claim to be ttye, which as we saw belongs primarily to 
judgment, indicates the same relation. In every judgment, 
as Mill incisively contends, we lu'ofess to speak about the real 
world and real things. ‘ The Sun ’ means ‘ the Sun ’ ; and 
whatever that may be, it is not anything merely in my mind ; 
not relative purely to me as a conscious t)rganism ; not 
a psA^’chical fact in my individual history. Every judgqjent, 
perceptive or univ'ersal, might without altering its meaning be 
introduced by some such phrase as ‘ Re.'ility is such that — -- ', 

‘ The real world is characterised by- 

Thus in the Perceptive Judgment at least we find the 
meaning or objective reference of an idea-—such a content as is 
indicated by a name—affirmed to characterise some reality 
jiresent in sense-perce])tion, and through it, reality as a whole. 
We shall find that all Judgments of ev'ery kind share the main 
elements of tips description ; only that the reference to an 
indeterminate clement of present sense-perce]>tion is gradually 
displaced by the introductyjn of explicit ideas to descrilxi 

’ See Introcl. 2. 1, 

* See Introd. 2. i. Analysis and cros.s-exainination readily verify tliis 
as a fact. After admitting any judgment to be true, you cannot deny 
its modifying effect on any portion whatever of your real woidd ; i.e. it 
^has been admitted of the real world as a whole. 
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the immediate subject. Such ideas disguise but do not remove 
the reference to Reality as the ultimate subject in every 
judgment; they have, however, important effects in modify¬ 
ing both the act of affirmation, and the natufe of what is 
affirmed. When I come to examine the chief types of judg¬ 
ment, I shall have to consider the nature of these effects. But 

I 

1 intend in the first place to say something of the proposition, 
from the analysis of which many current views about judgment 
are derived. 

jiuifr. iii. The enunciative sentence—the unit of language which 
represents a judgment—is called a proposition. Language, as 

sition. we saw, supplies the fixed sj'inbols which stand for ideas. It 
would be rash to say that there can be thought without 
language—if language includes' ol'ery possible system of 
recognisable signs—and wholly perverse to imagine that the 
ideal of intelligence lies at all in the direction of a severance of 
tlK'ught from words. The Introduction, in dealing with 
Names, showed us the absurdity of any siich conception. But 
j’ft the spoken or written projiGsition differs fundamentally 
from the judgment. 

1 do not think that it is convenient to rank the narrative 
or temporal affirmation as a ‘ proposition ’ (German ‘ Satz ’), 
and reserve the name of judgment for an act of thought which 
has ‘^ome purpose in the way of classification or definition. 
To do so is in English terminology at least to confuse a dis¬ 
tinction of degree with one of kind ; but it is worth noticing 
that such a nomenclature has been proposed,^ and that 
according to it judgment proper would begin at the point 
where inlerence and necessity become explicit. For against 
any doubt, judgment maintains itself as an inference," and 
this is exactly the test that has been held to distinguish 
a judgment from a projiosition. To affirm that a carriage is 
passing the house, Hegel says,’ is not a judgment unless there 
is a question, e.g. whether it is a carriage or a cart; i.e., I sup¬ 
pose, unless some general connection of attributes is inten¬ 
tionally affinned. Now a general connection involves a ground, 
and so an inference. Thus the classification in question would 




’ Hegel’s Logic, Wallace’s Translation, pp. 258-9. 
* Bradley, Principles of Logic, p. 404. 
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have the merit of suggesting that judgment begins with 
inference, ^ut the point of commencement taken is really 
arbitrary ; "^ough judgment and inference begin together, 
yet both begm before this point. 

I prefer then to take the j^roposition all through as tlic 
actual spoken or written enunciative sentence ; \\’hile the 
judgment is the intellectual act which depends in various 
degrees upon words or other symbols, but is different from 
any mere combination of words or symbols whether heard, ' 
read, or remembered. 

The essential differences between judgment and proj)osilion 
may be arranged under two lieads, which cannot however be 
wholly separated from eacli other. I shall first speak of the 
so-called parts of the judgment, the current concejitions of 
which are derived from grammatical analysis of tjie jiroposi- 
tion ; and then pass on to consider how far tlie idea of a 
transition in time, which is inse])arable from the apjwehension 
of a sentence, is ajipiicablc to the judgment as such. 

a. The division of the Judgment into Subject Copula and iiie pari>- 
Predicate is obviously derived from the analysis of the enuncia- 
live sentence. The finite \'erb, which is a jiroposition in nunt. 
miniature, contains all these elements within itself ; and the 
liistory of their l>eing distinguished within the .sentence is the 
history partly of linguistic evolution and jiartly of {yam- . 
matical or quasi-logical analysis. Even the separation of the 
substantive from or within the verb, is, I suppose, an early 
analytic development of language ; and it is the tendency of 
modern speech, no less than a supposed convenience of 
thought, that has finally transmuted Nominative and \'erb into 
Subject Copula and Predicate. The Copula in the modern 
sense was unknown to .^ri^totle, although the use of the predi¬ 
cative Verb ‘ to be ' attracted his attention and drew Ironi 
him a somewhat inadequarte explanation. If we return, how¬ 
ever, to Aristotle’s main position, and, in agreement with 
students of English grammar,' regard tjie Judgment as made 
up of Subject and Predication {ovo\xa andpiy/xaj, we have got 
rid of one fiction in the separate Copula, but the distinction 

’ Cp. Mason’s English Grammar, Jones’.s Analysis of English Sen¬ 
tences, and Wrightson's Functional Elements (jf the Sentence. 
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which we retain may still be challenged. It is plain that the 
judgment, however complex, is a single idea, Xlie relations 
within it arc not relations between ideas, but are themselves 
a part of the idea which is jjredicated. In other words, the 
subject must be f)utside the judgment in order that the content 
of the judgment may be predicated of it. If not, we fall back 
into ‘ my idea of tlie earth goes round my idea of the sun ', 
and this, as we have seen, is never the meaning of ‘ The earth 
goes round the sun What w'e want is ' The real world has 
in it as a fact what I mean by earth-going-round-sun 

This view, stated thus extremely, would not only annihilate 
the copula w'ith separate content, but also the wiiole distinction 
of Subject and Predication, and it is an argument in its favour, 
that, in d(nng so, it would seem only to lay bare in all judg¬ 
ments the piementary type which forces itself on our observa¬ 
tion ill the simplest perceptive apprehension ; at a stage, that 
is to say, before the grammatical subject, which creates our 
present difficulty, ai)pears explicitly in tl^e proiiosilion. But 
wo shall see in tracing the evolution of judgment, that it is 
impf)ssil»le to dispense with the distinction of Subject and Pre¬ 
dication, and that the aiipearance of contrast between propo¬ 
sitions which have and which have not grammatical subjects, 
ii. caused by the necessity of representing immature thought 
_ in de^'elojied language ; so that the thought in which dis¬ 
tinctions are rudimentary must cither be mutilated by the 
omission of an element, or transformed by explicit articulation. 
It is impossible to represent a judgment by a single noun 
belonging to a modern language, though such a noun is often 
all that we utter. Such a judgment should really be represented 
either by a rudimentary senteiici?, that is, by some element ol 
language not yet reduced to the position of a part of speech, 
or by a miniature sentence, i,e. by a verb. 

In other wxirds, altliirngh the ultimate Subject extends 
beyond the content of the judgment, yet in every judgment 
there is a starting-point or point o,f contact with the ultimate 
subject ; and the starting-point or point of contact with 
reality is present in a rudimentary form in the simplest per¬ 
ceptive judgment, as it is explicitly in the later and more 
elaborate types. 
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Then it would come to this. Subject and Predicate in the 
actual judgment are reallj^ distinct, as a real identity from 
or in its differences. The relation of their contents t’s itself 
ideal, and not a relation between ideas ; but nevertheless 
the judgment demands this relation ; for the judgment is my 
consciousness qua judging, and my consciousness in judging 
identifies the ideal or symbolised reference wbicli constitutes 
the predication with its own construction of the Keal 
world. ^ 

The difficulty is that you cannot affirm without introducing 
.'I distinction or reference info the content of the affirmation ; 
and yet siicli distinction or reference, being jiart of what is 
affirmed, and not a relation between what is affirmed and 
something else, cannot, ft would seem, be the essence of the 
affirmation. What is tlic connection between the ^wo things ; 
between the reference of ‘ is-building-a-wall ’ to ‘ Balbus 
and the affirmation that the ivholc idea ‘ Balbus-building-a- 
wall ’ is true of reality ? What has the acticni of Balbus to d(» 
with my affirmation that Balbus acts ? The latter seems wholly 
unconnected with the former, and yet tliey are inseparable. 

And the answer is that the real world is primarily and 
emphatically my world. I lake it to be real in virtue of its 
contact with me. Therefore though the ideal relation within 
a judgment is not a psychical fact in my mind but ^ fact, 
affirmed objectively of the real world, yet, the real world for 
me being the world that haiigs from my present perception, 

I identify my assertion about it with its assertion of itself. In 
every judgment the ultimate subject Reality is represented by 
a selective perception, or idea, which designates a something 
acce])ted as real, 'fhis something, taken as standing for 
reality, is the actual subject of the judgment, and is qualified 
by the ideal content which forms the predication. No judg¬ 
ment can be .found in which Subject and Predicate are not 
apparent. Reality is one, but its presentation varies ; and 
it is impossible to judge without explaining where and how 
Reality accepts the qualification which we attach to it. The 
presentation of Reality, qualified by an ideal content, is one 
aspect of Subject and Predication ; and my individual per- 

^ ('l). Intro<U 2 . i* 
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cipient consciousness determining itself by a symbolic idea, is 
the other. That the latter is identified with the former follows 
from the fact that in entering upon the world of thought my 
consciousness enters upon the experience of logical necessity— 
the ntsus towards complete expression. 

Thus I am of opinion that Subject and Predication are essen¬ 
tial elements in the Judgment. But whereas in the judgment 
tlicy are differences within an identity, in the proposition they 
are isolated parts of an extended whole ; and the copula, 
which in Judgment is merely the reference that marks predica¬ 
tion, and has no separate content, becomes in the proposition 
an isolated part of speech. When therefore the analysis of the 
proposition contrcjls the interpretation of the judgment, each 
of these jiarts of the sentence is treated as a separable content, 
a,nd perhaps as a separate y)sychical existence and we arc 
told of two ideas or two ideal contents, and a variable copula, 
itsfdf also an ideal content, which indicates the varying 
relations' between them. In this sensc^.Subject and Copula 
and Predicate are mere fictions. The judgment is not a relation 
betweei; ideas, nor a transition from one idea to another, nor 
does it contain a third idea which indicates a particular kind 
of connection between two other ideal contents. 

The real nature of the copula we have seen already. It is 
the. pierc sign of affirmation, and, though usually conveyed 
by a finite ^'erb in languages which possess one, does nol 
depend on tense. Aristotle, who was inclined to include 
‘ indication of time ’ in the differentia of affirmation, was 
nevertheless aware that judgment could take place ‘ abso¬ 
lutely * (a-n-AcSs') as well as with note of time {Kara xPo*'o»')- 
Morei'ver a verb can exist without definite tense, and predica¬ 
tion can exist ajiart from a distinctly formed verb. 

The reason wliy the I'erb, where there is a verb, is a])]>rr)- 
priated to the act of predication, is-not that the verb signifies 
time, change, or action, but that it is, as has constantly been 
repeated, a miniature sentence. „ Not merely does the verb 
* agree ’ with its subject—the adjective also agrees with its 

t 

' Lotze, Lo|fik, sect. 5z. It is very doubtful whether in tliis passage 
l.otze oscai)es the error which he imputes to others, of ' reducing ^ 
a logical operation to a.mere psychical occurrence *- 
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substantive—but by convention, or explicitly in the person¬ 
ending, it includes within itself a reference to given reality, 
and can therefore stand alone as an enunciation, which no 
other part of speech can do." In other words, the verb is 
prima facie a content referred to a re:il individual subject, and 
though the subject may be by the help of additional phrases 
defined, set down as imaginary, or even denied, the verb has 
always in itself the force of this demonstrative reference. An 
adjective implies a reference to something else, but the sonie- 
tliing may be a mere idea ; it is only the verb that professes 
to select an element directly related to the s]ieaker's a])jm'- 
hension, and to attach a significant content to that element. 

It is in the demonstr.'itive force of the verb that wo inusl 
look for its fundamental predicative force. I suppose that the 
collocations which in Greek, and more or less^in,many lan¬ 
guages, have power to turn the epithet into a predicate, owf* 
their significance to a quasi-demonstrative emphasis. In 
‘ the white horse * (% Aevfcos itittos) there is nothing that can be 
taken as a reference to a special ])oint in reality ; no indica¬ 
tion of a real existence, either in the ideal content or out of it, 
which we propose to qualify by its meaning. In ‘ the lK)rse 
(is) white * (o tTTTroy K^vkos) there is an indication of a line 
between a an individual that may be real and a content 
that may be attached to him or it, and thcreff)rc the iufjtinct ^ 
of reason which sees a judgment wherever a judgment is 
possible, lakes the individual named as if it were an appeal 
to perception, i.e. a demonstrative reference to reality, and the 
content as a quality ascribed to the real subject so fibtained. 

In the universal judgment this demonstrative reference 
becomes merely formal; but it continues in all language to 
supply the symbol of judgment. 

,i. It has been proposed to distinguish Subject and Predi- .1 "‘Ik- 
cate simply aSiCarlier and later in time, and the abo^'c instances J-pJatUin 
of demonstrative reference appear to support tliis noti(m. But t<> 'J inn-, 
rather than admit it to be correct, I should surrender the 
distinction altogether and adopt the ^'iew that there is no 
subject in the judgment as such. For it is absolulely impossible 
that priority in time should subsist between the parts of a com- 

* !Seo, however, p. 99 below. 
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pleted judgment. But if not, the priority of the subject would 
exist merely in memory; and an act of thought cannot be 
characterised by a mere recollection of the ^process that 
generated it. 

In what sense is it true that the Judgment is in time, and in 
what sense not ? It may be convenient to distingijish between 
arriving at tlie judgment, and subsequently modifying the 
judgment, although the two processes are, as we shall see, 
really continuous. 

In what follows I do not identify the aspect of Judgment 
as in time with the series of images qua psychical occurrences 
that pass through the mind while we judge. It is probable 
that the view which defines Judgment as a change is influenced 
by the particularity of ideas qua events of ctmsciousness as 
well as by,1 he constant transition from judgment to judgment. 
But the former element ought to have been eliminated by 
what has been said above. 

Aruviiiff 1. In arriving at a Judgment, as whe.n we hear a sentence 
and ' wait for the verb or scrutinise an approaching person 
until his name comes into the mind, w'e undoubtedly appear 
to begin with a ready-made Subject, to which a Predicate is 
added by a subsequent transition. But closer attention will 
show us that this is not the case. We have alw'ays some 
, anticipation of the meaning of a sentence, and this anticipation 
takes the shape of a proxi.sional judgment or judgment in 
outline, very probably disjunctive in type, the shape of which 
becomes more definite as w'e follow the sentence, until the 
final clause determines its ultimate content. In the first place, 
consciousness, when any ideal content whatever is presented 
to it, absolutely refuses to abstain from judging ; and in the 
second place, what comes first could not have (as it undoubt¬ 
edly has) the significance of a subject, unless with reference 
to something already referred to it in the way of predication. 

The case of perception leads to the same conclusion. You 
can come to no judgment by h^lp of perception unless you 
interrogate perception ; and you cannot interrogate percep¬ 
tion unless you have in the mind some general idea as a basis 
fr)r further specification. 

Thus, in reaching a particular apprehension or perception,' 
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there is a transition that occupies time. But the transition 
is not from Subject to Prc;dicate, which we will call S and P 
respectively, Jput from s-fy (where y indicates superfluous 
detail, which is omitted when the i^erception becomes clear) 
through il-II, to S-P. To speak of a transition fiom S to P 
is wholly false. We never have an 5 first, and then tack a P on 
to it; we have always an inchoate judgment or a choice of 
judgments. The i)rocess is not like adding one piece in 
a mosaic to another ; it is more like enlarging a hole, which 
has centre and circumference from the beginning. 

2. What has been said of the transition by which we arrive 
at a judgment cannot but applv to the judgment when arrived 
at. It is clear indeed that we are thus led to regard the com- niiuit. 
pletion of the judgment as*an arbitrary distinction, dependent 
solely upon our momentary interest. The completed judgment, 
like the process by which it is obtained, obviously possesses 
duratu)!!. It is absurd to sujjposc that a judgment cannot be 
dwelt upon, and only^exists as a momentary transition from 
5 to P. Such a conception arises from the confusion of twi> 
points of view, either of which may be taken as a presup¬ 
position, and reconciled with the other by a mistaken com¬ 
promise. It may be assumed that the judgment, as sucli, is 
not in time, and then this assumption has to be reconciled with 
the obvious fact that judgment as an intellectual i)roces% is 
a transition that occupies duration ; or it may be taken as 
certain that the judgment is a transition in time, and then we 
have to face the experumce that its essential parts do not fall 
outside each other in succession. To treat it as an instan¬ 
taneous transition is a ridiculous attempt to combine the 
cJiaracter of occupying duration with that of not being in 
succession. It recognises both principles, and satisfies neither. 

As we have seen in the process of arriving at the judgment, 
the act of judgiag as an occurrence in consciousness presents 
itself in the aspect of an interval of consciousness extended in 
time, and therefore including ^successive differences within it. 

But it does not include succession because the nature of the 
judgment is to be successive, but because the flux of sensa¬ 
tions and ideas is always pressing new material upon conscious¬ 
ness, and a perception, once attained, satisfies no interest by 

laa? 
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being further dwelt upon unless it gains in content from 
moment to moment. Thus the duration of the judgment as 
a transition in time is, so to speak, its external aspect, the 
aspect which, as a whole, it presents w^hen compared with other 
occurrences in consciousness ; and tliis duration is theoretically 
capable of any degree of extension. On the oilier hand, as 
between Subject and Predication, that is to say, within the 
judgment, there is no transition at all. S and P are modified 
pari passu, and so, as a relation between them, the judgment is 
not in time. TJiis relation is a continued identity S—P w’hich 
includes within it the differences s-p, 2-11, and so on. The 
transition is not from S to P, but from s-p to 2-11 within the 
general signification S-P. The idea of mere momentary 
existence has therefore thus much truth, that if you cut across 
the inter^;al of consciousness occupied by a single judgment at 
any jioint whatever, you will always find in the plane so laid 
bare both S and P in one or other of their forms. They are in 
every minute part, but they are not coiV'ined to such a minute 
part. Judgment breaks up into judgments as rhoinboidal spar 
into rhomboids, but nevertheless it is one through its whole 
extension. 

But if a judgment can be thus extended, what do we mean 
by a judgment, and how do we know when we enter upon 
a i^rw one ? The question is in each case a material one, being 
in fact the question of continued identit 3 ^ and it is impossible 
to give it a formal answer. As a first approximation W'e might 
say that a single judgment is anj’ extent of judging activity 
that can be summed uj) m a single proi>osition. But as the 
])roposition takes its value from the judgment, and not vice 
versa, this is no more than an aiipeal to the fact that we suc¬ 
ceed in distinguishing single judgments. The question is one 
of continued identity', and therefore must be dealt with as 
concerning organised holes or s^^stems. A mere extension of 
a s^’stem, or a mere omission within a sj'stem, does not bring us 
to a new and different system. The clearest cases of transition 
from judgment to judgment are those in which language uses 
a mere conjunction. When, on the other hand, we have 
propositions united by the inferential particle, it is a matter 
of degree how far thej*' stand for separate judgments. Ulth 
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mately perhaps every inference may or should be represented 
as a single juflgment, as being a mere extension of an existing 
whole of thought, and not a transition to a different one. Such 
an idea conflicts with tlie traditional diffjrentia of inference, 
that it should lead to a new judgment ; but this only means 
a hona fide extension of tlie previous whole, such that, if taken 
in abstraction from the process that generates it, it would appear 
a perfectly new judgment. At least in eleinentatry cases it is 
easy to see how ine\'itably inference shrinks up into single 
judgments, if we look at the actual life ol thought. 

Take such an every-day judgment of mixed perception and 
inference as ‘ He is coming downstairs and going into the 
street It is the merest chance, whether I break uj) the 
process thus, into two judgments as united by a mere con¬ 
junction, or, knowing the man’s habits, say, when I hear liim 
half-way downstairs, ‘ He is going out.’ In the latter case 
I summarise a more various set of observations and inferences 
in a single judgment ^ but the judgment is as truly single as 
each of the two which were belore separated by a conjunction ; 
for each of them was also a summary of a sc*t of perceptions, 
which might, had I chosen, have been subdivided into distinct 
propositions expressing separate judgments ; e.g. ‘ He has 
opened his door, and is going towards the staircase, and is 
half-way dow'n, and is in the passage,' &c. If I simply say 
‘ He is going <jut ’ I am not a whit the less conscious tTiat 
I judge all these dilferent relatkuis, but I then include them 
all in the single systematic content ‘ going out ‘ Cromwell 
Road runs east, and the Brompton Road north-east,’ are two 
judgments ; but if the road happens to be thought of qua 
continuous, one would say, ‘ Cromwell R<jad turns from east 
to north-east, where it becomes the Brompton Road.’ Again, 
‘ Knightsbridge and Kensington Gore run east ’ may be 
generalised as ‘ Jl'he street fnun Kensington Church to Knights¬ 
bridge Barracks runs east 

Thus a judgment is one in respect of the continued identity 
of its Subject and Predication, and this identity cannot be 
defeated by the inclusion of difference, but only 6y the failure 
to recognise continuity. It is obvious that the generalised 
•forms in the above instances presuppose a work amounting to 
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<:;olligatioii of facts, if not to elementary induction and analogy. 
If the included judgments were never separat^y made, the 
inferential work of colligation has not been explicitly done; 
but it would be found absolutely impossible to draw the line 
between cases where it has been done and those where it has 
not. Every judgment would on scrutiny reveal differences 
which liad more or less been absorbed into its formation. It 
follows inevitably that every systematic inference considered 
as a j udgment is single and not multijjle. However this may be, 
it is clear that extension in time is no bar to the unity of 
judgment. 

II. Judgment, as we have seen, is jjrimarily the intellectual 
act which extends a given perception by attaching the content 
of an idea to the fact presented in the perception. The whole 
of consciqjisness, in as far as it is the consciousness of a single 
world that shares the reality of our waking self, may be 
regarded as a continuous judgment, which qualifies our present 
feelings and surroundings by the knowledge of what is more 
remote in space and in time. From the point of view of 
common logic, that is of individual knowledge, the intellect 
sustains its world by continued effort, as Atlas held up the 
sky.“^ Every judgment is an effort ol this kind, affirming on 
the one hand tliat the same reality which we touch in the 
present is rightly described by such and such an idea, and on 
tlie other hand that such and such an idea is real with the 
same reality as that which we touch in the present. The 
‘ idea ’ of which I am speaking is, of course, not the particular 
existence or single occurrence of a psychical image ; it is the 
general signification for the sake of which we use the psychical 
image. 

The object of this Book is to analyse judgment into its 
])rincipal kinds, and, as a necessary consequence, to trace their 

4 

“ 'I'his semns to mt- puma facte a plain and olivions lad. Every one's 
virorid is relative to his capacity and energy of mind at a given moment. 
If you ask ‘ What, then,^becomes of tlv* real world ? ' the answer is that 
that is a metaphysical question, but by no means .specially hard to 
answer from tlfis point of view as compared with any other. The real 
world lie.s, J sujipose, or rather lives, in the efforts of all spiritual beings 
to sustain a unity of experience, taken in their completeness as success¬ 
ful. Of course it does not live merely in judgment. * 
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affiliation. We shall find that no linear arrangement will 
represent thdfee affinities. Judgment, as the effort of thought 
to define reality, must vary with the kinds of reality to be 
defined no less than with the degree of its success in defining 
them. An equation is to one kind of whole what a definition 
by genus and species is to another, or an appreciation (^f 
aesthetic value to a third ; the function of judgment is present 
in each of these activities, and the difference between them 
is the difference of the wholes which they respectively analyse. 
They are divergent developments of the same, relation, in each 
of which an aspect has become predominant that remains 
subordinate in the others. 

But we shall have to deal with ccmvcrgencc no less than with 
divergence. The unity eff the judgment excludes no c(nn- 
])lexity of synthesis, and in determining the species of a plant 
or the character of a man we may be obliged to employ, among 
f>thers, accurate determinations of number, time, and space. 
That is to sa 3 ^ the-treatment of a content by abstraction as 
a spatial or numerical whole may be re-absorbed in a morn 
concrete treatment of it as an organic, aesthetic, or inoi al 
whole. 

It might indeed be urged, from the point of view of meta¬ 
physics, that every kind of judgment must have, its value 
and no more as a contribution to the whole of Reality, and 
that therefore the series of judgments, arranged according to 
the degrees of their significance for knowledge, must after 
all be linear. In other words, if a whole in number or 
a whole in sjiacc is not final in itself, but demands some¬ 
thing further to complete its significance, this might be 
enough to show that we ought not to represent it as the goal 
of an independent series, but rather as a stage or phase of con¬ 
struction, subordinate to fhe more concrete forms of know¬ 
ledge.‘ I should not greatly object*to sucli a view, and shall 
endeavour in some degree to meet its requirements by ex- 
hibiting the more complete and concrete syntheses as involving 
the reunion of aspects which have been developed in the 
abstract. But though the forms of space and time are involved 

* Cp, Plato’s arrangement, in the Kepuhlic, of the mathematical 
*sciences in an order proceeding from abstract to concrete. 
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as a fact in the perceptive construction of the world of indi¬ 
vidual things, yet the mathematical analysis of Ihese forms is 
an effort of the same scientific spirit which ^ recognises the 
principles of order in the world of things itself. The two 
aspects of constructive science are co-ordinate and comple¬ 
mentary activities of reason, and it would be ridiculous to 
treat geometrical analysis as prior to the perception of charac¬ 
teristic size or proportion. Intelligence is many-sided, in spite 
of its unity ; and its aspects, which arc correlati /e to each 
other, lose their true interdependence by being drawn out 
into a linear scries. 
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i. I subjoin a scliemc of the arrangement which I propose 
to follow in the remainder of the present Book. It is simply 
intended to assist the reader in apprehending the views which 
1 submit, and is not meant to be a bed of Procrustes for the 
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facts of logic. I take it that variations of arrangement and 
nomendatunp are as inevitable in logic as in botany, and arc 
not undesirable in either science ; for they force upon our 
minds the triAli that species are but sections of evolution, and 
tliat their arrangement is merely subsidiary to a correct appre¬ 
hension of the process which w'c divide into such intervals. 

ii. I will begin with a few words in exjilanation of the I^-vplrina- 
scheme which I have adopted. ’ 

There is no need to apologise for describing some ty])cs of 
judgment by ai)pcllations which arc not to l)c found in Mill, 
Whately, or Hamilton. Recent attempts to restore to logic its 
hold on living concrete thought, a direction in which Mill was 
himself an able and adventurous ]uonccr, have made us 
familiar with a whole chags of i)sycliological, grammatical, and 
quasi-mat hem atical titles applied to phases of the judging 
activity. All that I have done has been to fon«enIrate in 
a single review the best estimate that I could make of the 
typical character and true affiliation of such jihases, attempting 
to give each judgment its ajqu'opriate ]>lac(^ in relation to ail 
the principles employed in the classilication, and eschewing 
the too common habit of adducing various groups and appella¬ 
tions in two or three successive chapters, without any distinct 
reference of the one grouping to the other. 

But besides adding to the traditional scheme of judgments, 
the arrangement suggested involves a dislocation of its [’«.rtSi(»* 
and the omission of one familiar antithesis. These innova¬ 
tions, though by no means original,^ may conveniently be 
indicated and justified in a few introductory remarks. 

a. ‘ Categorical ’ and ‘ Hypothetical ’ are taken to designate CaU‘^!ori- 
fundamental characters of knowledge, and not mere gram- 
matical appearance. It follows that the natural scries of tiK-tical. 
judgments commonly known as singular, particular, and 
universal, cannot wholly fall witliyi the genus categorical, but 
at a certain point and in a certain degree assumes a hypo¬ 
thetical character. More especially, the formal equivalence of 

' The trealinent of tlu" univci'sal judgment as fund.-iinentaliy diltenMit 
from the singular in categorical character was really initiated by Mill in 
so far as he analysed the content of aflirinatum into coexistence of 
attributes ; and has been adojjfed and accentuated by Lotze, Sigwart, 
and Bradley. 
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the singular to the universal judgment is replaced by a pro¬ 
found distinction of kind between the two. TIrs disjunctive 
judgment again has a place and value of its own, and is not 
a mere proposition or grammatical form. ♦ 

/i. The true quantitative judgment—not the ‘ universal * 
judgment of ordinary thought, which derives only its name 
from quantity—^reveals itself as a divergence from the centra! 
development of the judgment by reason of its extreme abstrac¬ 
tion, in whicli one element of the relation essential to judgment 
jilmost disappears. 

y. The familiar terms ' analytic ’ and ‘ synthetic ’ arc not 
made use of in the classification, because tliey belong to the 
theory in general and are not distinctive of anj>’ particular 
types. 

I subjoin a short exj)lanation on each of the above subjects. 
a. A categorical judgment asserts an actual fact absolutely. 
A hypothetical judgment asserts only the consequence that 
follows on a supposition. The distinction between the two 
seems clear. It is the difference between ‘ There is a bad 
smell i:) the house ' and ‘ If there is an escape of gas there will 
be a bad smell '. But when we come to the ‘ Universal ’ 
J udgment the line of demarcation is at once blurred. Hamilton 
gives ‘ Rainy weather is wet weather ' as an instance of 
a categorical proposition, and ‘ If it rains, it will be wet' as 
an instance of a hypothetical. In the former, according to 
him, ' rainy weather ’ is ‘ unconditionally thought to exist ’. 
But is it ? Prima facie the two propositions represent ihe same 
judgment, that is to say, their difference is grammatical only, 
and their meanings are identical. It may be that the cate¬ 
gorical shape convej's a presupposition uliich is absent from 
the hypothetical enunciation—the presupposition that rainy 
weather exists in rerum natura —and into the question thus 
raised we shall have to cqter at length later on. But it is 
clear at all events that the ' cjitegofical ’ form c'onveys in this 
case a meaning which is in a large measure, if not entirely, 
hypothetical. • 

By referring to our account of judgment as such we shall 
see that the distinction before us involves a fundamental 
difficulty. E\'ery judgment affirms an idea of reality, and 
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therefore asserts the reality of an idea. Now an idea is neces¬ 
sarily abstract, because determinate ; and therefore all judg¬ 
ment involves abstraction. And abstraction is the essential 
element of hypothesis ; it consists in tpking up into an idea 
some elements out of the content of experience, for the sake 
of consequences which attach to the elements so taken up. 
Therefore it seems, as tlie real world us is maintained and' 
extended by Judgment only, that in all extension and evv-n 
maintenance of tlic given reality there is involved an clement - 
of abstraction, whicli is the same as to say that in all categorical 
judging there is an eleintmt of h\T)othesis. The relation f)f 
these characters to each other throughout the history of tlie 
judgment will be the main principle of the evolution whicli 1 
shall attempt to describe.* But we must accept as the usage r»t 
thought, which we are to explain, that the assertion of actual 
fact coincides as a rule with the individual or Singular judg¬ 
ment, and that the universal afhrmative of formal logic, on the 
other hand, may in.every case be taken as purely hyjiothelical. 

The categorical character of a judgment in the above simjile 
sense may be tested by the possibility of expresring its meaning 
by an impersonal proposition, liowever awkward may be the 
necessary grammatical transformation. For ‘ Caesar was 
crossing the Rubicon ’ we may substitute ‘ There was Caesar 
crossing the Rubicon ’ ; but for ' All men are mortal ’ it is 
impossible to frame such an equivalent, for the reference to*’ 
given reality in the impersonal expression would be at once 
contradicted by the abstract ' all ^ which = ‘ any ’ or ‘ if a- *, 
and so iioints, in the absence of any more effective assertion 
<»f the limited unity of the race, to an infinite series. If it is 
pfissible to say ‘ These are all the men who, &c., &c.’, the 
‘ all ’ cannot be the true generalising ' all but must indicate 
a sum of knowm individu&ls. It will be necessary however 
to point out hereafter that the distinction between these two 
senses of ‘ all or in other words the limit of individuality, is 
not absolute, but is a matter of degree. 

These instances suggest flie principU? to which we shall 
adhere, viz. that every assertion is as absolutely categorical as 
the nature of its elements will permit ; and that demonstrative 
,or individual judgments are in the plainest sense categorical. 
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because the realities indicated by their subjects are of a nature 
that can be given, in a way in which the realitees indicated 
by more definite abstractions cannot. In every case the real 
subject is the reality indicated ; in every case Vhis subject is 
alleged to exist ; but the question is how and in what way it 
is capable of existing ; in other words, what is the kind and 
degree of its individuality. For only what is individual can 
have actual existence as a whole. An infinite series cannot 
have such existence,*^ and therefore cannot be taken to have it. 
The ' all ’ in this latter case remains a demand with which we 
cannot comply. 

Id. The content of a judgment is always a significant idea, 
that is to say, a lecognised^ identity in differences. The 
varieties of judgment correspond t® the forms which identity 
in difference is capable of assuming. 

An identity in relation to its differences may always be 
regarded as a whole in which they are parts. An expanse of 
the same colour includes the changing lights and several points 
of space through which the one identical colour extends ; the 
policy of a government includes the details into which its 
principles are developed ; the moral character of a man is 
a whole in which his several acts of volition are the variously 
dejiendeiit parts. In this wide sense, as a synthesis of differences, 
not as a sum of units, the relation of whole and parts is a funda- 
m^ital relation of all judgment. It is only when the differences 
or parts assume the maximum of homogeneity, and conceal, so 
far as is possible, the individuality of their relations to the 
whole, that the parts become miits, and the whole a total or 
a sum. The relation of unit to sum total, that is, of quantita¬ 
tive part to quantitative whole, is thus obtained by abstraction. 
It is not the complete natural relation of concrete identity and 
differences, but is a device of knotVledge which by sinking all 
other aspects of a given content is enabled to regard it as a sum 
of units, that is to say, as a whole of magnitude. 

‘ Si;(' p. 163 below. ^ , 

' ' Recognised ‘ is uect!.s.sary to re.strict the description to significant 
ideas. For a sequence of images in elementary reproduction, such as we 
ascribe to the animal mind, is an identity in difference, though we do 
not suppose it to be an objective reference, i.e. a recosnised identity. 
Sec Book 11 , chap, i, sect. 3, The Reproduction of Ideas. v 
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For this reason it seems right to consider the judgments 
of numbei^ with the kindred judgments of magnitude in 
space and (^ration in time, as belonging to an outgrowtli 
of thought which diverges from the complete ‘evolution of 
judgment. All these judgments begin as qualitative, but 
become quantitative by intentional abstraction, and end in 
the creation of ideal totalities (al>stract number, abstract 
space, abstract time') which we arc unable to think of as 
comjilete, and therefore are debarred from treating as actual- 
totalities. This, I may point out, is a case of the connection 
between individuality and actual existence, which I spoke 
of under the last liead. 

y. Every judgment is both analytic and synthetic. This \nalytii' 
would not by itself be*a sufficient ground for refusing 
employ these terms as heads of classification,^foi^ it is more 
or less the case through the whole of Logic that terms must 
be employed to mark predominant aspects rather than ex¬ 
clusive characters.* Nor do I find a sufficient ground of 
objection in the psychological comment that the judgment 
which adds a fresh predicate to a subject to-day must become 
tautologous or analytic if repeated to-morrow, and that 
therefore it merely depends on individual knowledge and 
memt)ry whether a given judgment is synthetic or analytic. 

Any conception of dominant quality, function, or essence^^ 
is enough to make this comment futile, and without such 
a conception it would seem that science is imjDossible. It 
is a superstition to suppose that the progress of theoretical 
explanation in terms of general law threatens the doctrine 
of essence, form, or function. However clearly an individual 
thing may be explained as a section of evolution or a meeting- 
point of forces, there will always be a definite continued 
identity conferred by characteristic form or function. No 
explanation can destroy the actuaFrelations of whole and parts 
which form the essence of everything that is real. Knowledge 
has quite enough fixity to^ give meaning to the contrast of 
analytic and synthetic judgments w'liolly apart from the 
progress of individual minds. 

The reason why I no longer care to lay emphasis on the 


‘ C'p. Locke’.s Essay, II. xiv. 2r, oi^ ‘ Duration '. 
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antithesis in question is not that it is purely ' subjective ’— 
for this is not the case—nor even that it is oi/iy a distinc¬ 
tion of degree—for that is the character of mopt distinctions 
in Logic ; but simply that it is not a sufficiently specific 
antithesis to he of practical value in classification. I suppose 
that if the terms were to be employed, we should call those 
judgments analytic which attain to an adequate explanation 
or appreciation of a complex whole. The best instances 
might be the definition or the disjunction, the equation, and 
judgments ]iassed upon moral and aesthetic value. In all 
these cases we have the whole completely given in its parts, 
the identity in its ditferenres, and therefore we are entitled 
to cf)nsider not so much the nature of the whole reconstructed, 
as the exhaustiveness of the reconstruction. But, as the 
aNfVe instances show, adequacy or exhaustiveness exhibits 
itself in contents w'hose nature is wide apart, and therefore 
it has no convenient place as a general character in a classi¬ 
fication. 

On the t)ther hand, as terms belonging to the general 
theory' of judgment, analytic and synthetic arc of jirofound 
significance. I said at the beginning of this section that 
every judgment is both analytic and synthetic. This asser¬ 
tion demands no explanation, if we remember our account of 
judgment as always involving identity in difference. But 
I wTll attempt to illustrate its meaning more fully. 

If I say ‘ Caesar crossed the Rubicon I start with an 
individual Caesar, whose continued identity extended through 
a certain space of time and revealed itself in a variety of acts, 
and I exhibit his identity in one of the acts and moments— 
its differences—through which it persisted. What I mean 
by the affirmation is that he, the Caesar ' who had before 
conquered Gaul, and wlio was afterwards murdered on the 
Ides of March, displayed fiis character and enacted part of 
his history by crossing the Rubicon. This is a clear case of 
exhibiting an identity in difference. But the process has 
inevitably two aspects. On the one hand, I analyse the 
individual wliole that is called Caesar by specifying one of 
the differences that may be considered as a part within it ; 

’ Contra'^t Lotze, Logik, sect. 5S. 
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on the other hand, I construct or make synthesis of the 
individual v^iole in question, by exhibiting it as a whole that 
perv’ades, an^ absorbs in itself, each or all of its differences. 
It is only an individual- whole that is obviously present in 
each as well as in all of its differences, as the individual Caesar 
in the act of crossing the Rubicon. A totality whose unity 
is incomplete, such as ‘ all men *, is only implied in each^A 
its differences, and is not given as a wliole in anything short 
of all. But this does not alter tlie fundamental nature of - 
assertion. Every judgment exhibits a whole in its parts, 
and parts as contributory to a whole. 

Much has lately been said of Kant’s celebrated instance, 
the equation 7 4- 5 = 12. We have here a total, twelve, 
which can be compounded in an immense variety of wa\’s, 
and we display this total as identical, whether expressed by 
its place in the series of numbers (which implies one and the 
simplest mode of its formation) or treated as the sum of two 
other totals, each of )^'hich is cxpre.ssed in the same simple way. 
It is obvious that if analytic and synth(4ic were reciprocally 
exclusive characters, the question ‘Is this equation an analytic 
or a synthetic judgment ? ' would be wholly unanswerable. 
If 12 were not the same number as 7 + 5, the judgment 
would not be true ; if 7 + 5 gained nothing by being defined 
as 12, the judgment would cease to be a judgment at all. 

9 r>r * ^ 

7 + 5 IS one of the differences which constitute the nature 
of the total 12, and by constructing 12 in this way we ipso 
iacto analyse it. 

The relation of these two processes, or rather two aspects 
of the same jirocess, is so fundamental in all knowledge, being 
in fact the relation VN’hich especially characterises knowledgt* 
as such, that I may be pardoned for continuing to insist on 
it by help of another set'of considerations. The notion of 
a plain difference between taking to jiieces and putting 
together arises from actual operation on material things. 
This origin of the metaphor involved in ' analysis * and 
* synthesis ’ has reacted and still reacts injuriously on our 
conceptions of intellectual processes. In meciianicai opera¬ 
tions we cannot pull to pieces and put together the same 
• thing by the same act, and which of the two we can do is 
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determined by the material handed to us. If a tiling is 
complete already, we cannot put it together aSiy further ; 
the only alternative then open to us, as betw(^en these two 
processes, is to pull it to pieces ; and so vice versa. But this 
feature of material operation cannot be transferred to thought, 
and for tiiis reason, that tJie essence of thought is to show 
the jjrocess in the result, and exliibit each as necessary to the 
other. Therefore, if we construct in thought, the materials 
out of which we construct have not lost their separateness 
when the fabric is finished ; the fabric as it is still issues 
from them as they were ; if not, we have dropped a link, 
and our construction is unwarranted. The synthesis, one might 
say, is based on the analysis ; but this would ascribe a false 
priority, because tlie fragments supplied to us only become 
an analysis as the synthesis, which relates them to a whole, 
jirogresses. Ajiart from tlie synthesis they arc mere fragments, 
and therefore are not an analysis of anything. The workman 
who puts together the parts of a watch Jias lirst the handful 
of wheels and sjuings, and then tlie completed watch ; he 
cannot have both at once, and in as far as he has one he has 
not the other. Moreover, when he has made the watch the 
W’hccls and springs are together and are not separate, nor 
arc they separable consistently w'ith the existence of the watch. 
Synthesis in this sphere is incompatible with analysis, and 
vice versa. But a man who wishes in thought or calculation 
to construct any instrument out of parts has a very different 
task. Every element of the handful of parts must have its 
place and functions clearly retained in the intcliigence which 
constructs the whole ; for the whole, as a whole of intellectual 
synthesis, exists no longer than its parts are clearly ajjpre- 
hended in their relations. ‘ Yes,’ it may be said, ' but the 
distinction must remain that even hi thought you may cither 
begin by considering dctaechcd wlieels, &C., aijd finding out 
how they must act in the watch, or by looking at a watch and 
detecting, within its completed system, the separate parts 
and their relations. * The former process is synthesis, the' 
latter analysis.* 

This is true so far as judgment or inference is an activity 
in time, and includes within itself a transition in time. In 
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so far as it has this character, the process of thought can 
simulate or fehare the characteristics of material operation. 
But this doe^ not affect the internal nature of judgment, 
as I have pointed out in discussing its temporal character. 
The question is not whether you begin witli the whole tjr with 
the parts, but merely what sort of whole and what sort of 
parts you begin with. Given an escapement wiicel, I may 
chance even to be ignorant that it belongs to a watch at all"; 
but none the less 1 judge of it as a part in a whole, which 
whole 1 can at first only think of, j>erha]>s, as ‘ .some piece 
of mechanism that depends on a catch playing into a delicately 
toothed wiieel ’. The further intellectual construction of this 
mechanism and the ultimate deiinition of it as a watch, is, 
according to the views or* the passage just referred to, not a 
transition from S to P, but a transition from Uie.,judgment 
s—p to the judgment .S'-P. We therefore find analysis no less 
than synthesis to be the internal essence of every minutest 
section of the judgment or inference in qnesthm. In the 
same way, if a watch is put into my hand with instructions 
to find out what makes it go as it does, I have primarily 
a thing in space as the given whole, and indefinite wheels, 
springs, (which as yet I cannot distinguish by jxvsition 
or characteristic shape) as given i)arts. No doubt in s]>ace 
all the parts which I shall need to learn are given in positioii^^ 
within the whole, and so we tend to describe the i)roblem 
as one of analysis, in contrast lo the other (in which 1 had to 
find oiit or imagine the position of the jiarts in the \vh<de) as 
synthesis ; and these titles serve well enough as superficial 
descriptions of certain cases to which judgment and inference 
arc applied—not of any judgment or inference as such. But 
the W'hole is not, in the latter case any more than in the former, 
given as an intelligible machine, nt)r are the parts given w'ithin 
the W'hole of knowledge because tliey are vvithin the whole ef 
space. In other words, to sec the escapement wheel lying 
inside the watch does not ' give ' me this wheel as a part of 
a mechanical arrangement; to know it as a part of such 
a whole I must understand it; and in understanding it, i. e. 
in my analysis, perform the synthesis of the watch as a definite 
» mechanical contrivance. 
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Therefore not only is every judgment both analytic and syn¬ 
thetic, but it is analytic only as far as it is syntlfetic. It can 
<jnly be called analytic or synthetic par excellencefi, by the same 
confusion that causes the judgment to be regarded as a transi¬ 
tion from .S’ ti> P, we consider the joint analysis and synthesis 
of one whole as the analysis or synthesis of another ; because 
in tliat case wo seem to have a fixed and given whole, and to 
])redicate of it nothing hut parts, or vice versa. In this con- 
liision th^^^e is an element of truth. Though s must become 
.S' when p becomes P, yet s lias continued identity with 5 and 
p with P, and therefore the transition in time from s~p t<.> 
S—P does all that could be done by the unreal transition 
from s lo /-*. Present me with a pattern s which is a tissue 
of intersecting curves p, and when** 1 have analysed it into 
the thistly design P, the jjattern s is transformed t«.> my eye 
into a distinct and beautiful design .S' ; but S is the same 
that was .v, and in that sense we have conn<*cted .s with P, 
and we may represent P as the analysis of s, only not for¬ 
getting that it is the synthesis of S which is the same as s, 
and that therefore in predicating P of s we ipso facto trans¬ 
form s into S'. And thus the complete understanding of a 
watch as a mechanical system, expressed in the joint analysis 
and synthesis S—P, may be acccjited as happening to involve, 
^par^xccllence, either the intellectual analysis of the watch 
as a given whole in space s, or the intellectual synthesis of 
the watch out t>f given separate j^arts in space Sj, Sjj, Sj, &c. 
The given whole, or given parts, can he thus allowed to pass as 
merely whole, or merely parts, because they are not respec¬ 
tively whide and jiarts in the sense contemplated by the 
judgment S-P, and therefore it does not press home their 

relation to one another. The watch seems to be from the 

* 

first a ready-made, whole, a round thing s in space, which 
can only be anal 3 ’'sed, an^l'not constructed, by«the judgment 
S-P. JJut it is further constructed, not as a round thing 
in space, hut as a mechanical §iystem, by means of that 
judgment. 
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I NOW turn to examine specific t3’'pcs of judgment ; but 
in doing so, I must beg leave to remind tlie reader of th<** 
principle which I have laid down as governing an^'^ enquiry 
into a continuous development/ What we wish to master 
is the nature of a process, the scientific history of a function. 

To do this, we must of course study and arrange its detailed 
manifestations; mere generalities are valueless. But wt; 
need not be disheartened if our subdivisions and spcciiic 
names are different here and there from those acl[j>]>ted by 
better authorities, nor even b^' the jiossibility (which can 
hardly be absent from a highh’ detailed treatment) that we 
may misinterjirct some phase of evolution, or lay down some 
inconvenient demarcation. It the main problem is thoroughly 
faced, and the analj'sis of some chief t3q)ical forms accurately 
conducted, the reader will be in a position to correct blunders 
and to su]^ply omissions by the light of the knowledge so gained. 

If we can help him to sound principles and jiractice of 
moridiology, he will make short \\ork of particular varieties 
of type. 

Judgment, we have, seen, is, speaking generally, the in¬ 
tellectual function which defines reality b^^ significant idea‘s, 
and ill so doing alfirms the reality of those, ideas. I use the 
term ‘ define because to define implies something given 
which is to be defined ; and it is an essential of the act id 
judgment that it always refers to a Kealitj' which goes 
beyond and is independent of " the act itself. 

I. We will now look at the, judghieiit in its simplest form, ij,f 
which I have ventured to call the Judgment of Quality, and 
which, with its immediate sequel, the Judgment of Com- Quality, 
parison, finds linguistic, expression in tVe Intorjectional or 
Impersonal Proposition. 

' See Introduction, p. 15. 

• “■ On a criticism which tins expre.'.Mon has attracted, see \ol. li, ch. ix. 
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98 Quality and Comparison 

i. By Quality 1 understand, not all attributes without 

distinction, but the uiianalvscd content of any idea, when 
treated, in its unanalyscd simplicity, as a feature of reality. 
It may l)e ihat all qualities are ca])able of being analysed 
into relations ; but for our present purpose the question is 
not whether a quality ran be, but whether it is so analysed. 
Even the diagrams familiar to us in Euclid, which exist for 
the very ]>nrjK)se of being analysed, have each its jieculiar 
look or effect, lopsided or symmetrical, solid or slender, 
circular or bristling with angles. Qualities of shape, how¬ 
ever, are as a rule quickly analysed into relations of propor¬ 
tion, so that the commonly cited phenomena of colour and 
sound give better instances for our ])ur})ose, while percep¬ 
tions which are named, like softness and sweetne.ss, with 
some rcbTciiCc to ]ileasurc and pain, are the best instances 
of all. It might indeed be suggested as a det'mition of quality 
that it is that aspect of any ])crceiition or idea in which it 
gives rise to pleasure or pain. » 

ii. The Qualitative Judgment ]iroper allirms a nearly 
simiil ' content directly of ]>rcsent Kealily. An absolutely 
simple content is indeed an inqKissibility ; (‘very ‘ red ’ or 
' sweet ’ or ‘ pleasant' belongs to some context and inrlud(.’S 
some differences. But, as I have attein])ted to explain in 
the last paragra[>h, a (lualitative content is very nearly 
.simple. The context which makes its difference is the context 
lor the sake of which we affirm it, and is thus ]>rcsupposcd, 
and not itself affirmed as a further complication. If I exclaim 
‘ How hot ! ' I do so because the weather or the room is hot, 
or perha])S it 1 am feverish, because 1 am hot for no obvious 
reason. In all these, no doubt, the content ‘ hot ’ belongs 
t(^ something ; it is not isolated from the varied surroundings 
of my ]>osition, but exists in and extends over some of them. 
But 1 affiim it witlum: specification, or rathcpas a first efiort 
to make specification, of my position and surroundings in 
general, and neglect to anal\\se jts relations, or only analyse 
by implying that it has some relation or other. 

Thus much f(*r tlw^ Predication. As for the subject of 
a pure Qualitative Judgment, there is prima fade no assign¬ 
able subject within the judgment. No ideas are employed 
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to limit the jspect ot reality to whicli the predication refers. 
The whole of what is perceived at the moment, or more 
probably som% unspecified aspect of it or element \\ithiii if, 
is the subject, and it is of this that tlie content is affirmed. 
By ‘ unspecified I do not merely mean unspecified in wonis 
spoken aloud, but undefined by any such act of conscious¬ 
ness as einjjloys symbtilic ideas and lends 1o c.ill uj) words'. 
But il thus unspecified, how can ihe subject be indicated, 
limited, or selected ? I answer, simply by the concentration 
upon it of perccjition or attentifin, the excliisivt' {^aze which 
might be represented by pointing with the finger, and which, 
though it has limits, is definitely a wart' of none. In this 
sense, confining what is ‘^])resent to ])erception ’ within the 
limits of what more especially arrests attention and is taken 
as ‘ This ’ par excellence, we might say that the tflibjfrt of the 
Oualitative Judgment is always the wlu)le of what is present 
to ])erce])tion. 

The best illustratmns of this rudimentary Judgment are 
drawn from significant Interjections, or from significant 
jdirases list'd as IntiTiections. A distinction mnst be ofiservetl 
lu'tween the true Interjection,’ the outcry which relieves tlu' 
urgency of feeling, and the affirmation whit'll refers flu* con¬ 
tent of feeling as a <)ualil\' to tlu* snrronntiings that e\'ok»‘ 
il. The cry ot an animal is (dlen significant lor ns ; it tiWs** 
us what the animal feids, and whv : but we do not theretore 
reckon it as the ex]iression of a judgment. What makes 
the judgment is the idea that exists in our minds and yet 
that only has truth as referred to Reality. And therefoK' 
if we doubt whether we ha\'e a judgment before us, we 
should ask if it is anything that could intelligibly be denied. 

It is impossible to deny tlx' animars mere exjiression of its 
feeling ; and although we may sec; a reason for its leeling 
which we know'to be an illusion (e. g. il a dog barks joyfully 
in expectation of being taken out, when he is not going to 
be), yet there is nothing wiiich we can deny unless we can 
suppose that this illusion exists in the animal’s mind as an 
idea distinguished from and referri'd to reality. If w(‘ could 
^his to be. so, we should have to admit that tlu' animal 


* C'j). Lotzi*, Logik, '.fct. 4 ^# 
II 2 
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judges. Bat short of this, there is nothing to deny. The 
dog sees me take my hat and stick, he has a set of mental 
images connected with going out, and he expfesses pleasure. 
I cannot deny that he has the images or that they give him 
])leasure. It would be only if he could take these images as 
standiiigfor something(jther than themselves, an(J so distinguish 
their meaning, a future e\’'ent in reality, from their existence, 
as present images in the mind, that anything could possibly 
arise which I could intelligibly deny. The ideas used in judg¬ 
ment must exist before they can be denied, and therefore 
tlieir existence cannot be denied, but only the afiirmation of 
their meaning.^ 

Coming to human interjections, wc might think that 
‘ Alas ! ’ characterises the })resenl as grievous ; and it is 
certainly scviietinies answered, though hardly denied. But 
the answer, even if it takes the form of a denial, is usually 
rather prohibitive (im])eralivo) than negative ; though if self- 
deception or hypocrisy are suspected, ''alas ! ’ may be inter- 
i>reted as ' 1 am sorry ’, and in that sense denied. The distinc¬ 
tion to be kept in mind is here one degree more subtle than 
in the last case, for the objective content ol the judgment is 
tlie fact of a feeling in the mind of the person who judges. 
'Ihus wc liave, if ‘ alas ! ’ is a true interjection, the. emotion 

grief i)resent in the mind of the pe?rson, u hich merely forces 
him to ntteraiicc by way of relief. But if it is to be taken 
as a judgment, then we have in any case tlio .symbolic idea 
of sorrow, existing in psychical images, but having its meaning 
beyond them, and a reference of this meaning to the jnesemt 
])crceived being of the jicrson in cpiestion. And above all lliis, 
if the judgment is true, there must be. as before, llie actual 
felt emotion of sorrow, though if it is false, this clement of the 
complication is absent. It is possible that this jieculiar 
complication, of the idea with the actual feeling behind it, 

* Tliehc remarks arc made purely for the sake, of illu.stration. I have 
not the least prejudicf against admitting that animals can jinlgc, if the 
admission can be warranted by fact, and does not involv'e truncating 
the theory (jf jiidgniciit. Domestic animals certainly sirtu to use the 
imperative, i.i‘. to insist on the realisation of their ideas. Cp. Bradley, 
Principlc.s of Bogie, p. 33. On an idea without forethought or image, 
see Bradley, -\ppc.arynce and Reality, p. 607. 
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is responsible for the curious duplication of personality which 
is sometimes«experienced in protracted pain or anxiety. The 
person whom ^’e analyse and judge seems other than the person 
who all through the process has the feelings whicli are being 
analysed, or rather are forcing their disagreeable peculi¬ 
arities on our attention. ‘ If I were suffering so, liow horrible 
it would be,' we repeat to oiirsch'es. Just as tlic conii)le- 
mentary image comes Ijctween our eyes and tJie sun, so the 
idea of our feeling comes as the object of knowledge between 
us and the feeling itself, which remains in the background 
and resists our successive efforts to include it in an ade^piate 
idea. The sufferer remains to us distinct from the })ersoii 
whose sullering we. conceivt* and allirm. 


However this ma^' be, Avhen we come to such quasi-inler- 
jectional expressions as ‘ Had ! ’ ‘ How ugly ! ’ ‘ Such ]>aij» ! ’ 
‘ Oh horrible ! ’ we are unquestionably dealing with judg¬ 


ments. 

Tlu‘ Impersonal J^roposition is also a suggestive counler- 
l)art of the judgments in tpieslion, which have even been 
1 n-ated as Jm}>ersonal Judgments. Hut the impersonal form 
oi sentenee lias become in devt‘lo])e(l language so purely a 
grammatical tietion, that it no longer illustrates with s])ccial 
appropriali^m'ss any oui' l> pe oi assertion ; althoiigit il 
exhihits a certain eoincidiaue with the range of the eoiureti- 
e.xislential or singular categttrical judgment. * 

A few instances however occur to us at fince - and idiilology 
might be able to furni,sh more—of imiicrsonal sentences 
that really seem to have stood for judgments whose subjects 
were not especially designated by means of ideas, but w'erc 
accepted as merely the given in jiercejition. Such may be 
‘ Metliouglit‘ Him list ‘ Mir traiimt’s', ^ ‘ I£s tr'-eb mich ’, 
' Taedet ' piget etc., ^ If rains ’, ‘ es macht hei.ss vn. As, 


' III Grcel-', a coust-rvativi- tliougli iluxible laui;uaH«.‘, ‘ I dvfanU,’ i*' 
never, so far as I know, impersonally rendereil : but on the otlier hand, 
in Homer the dream is perhonilied. 'fhe principle is the same in so far 
.as my dream is not referred to me as my act.* Indeed the coincidence 
is curious with the view of those who have held that the subiecl of an 
imiiersonal proposition is the content of the verb itself as in ‘ the ram 
it raineth every day It is much the same to say ‘ Ks traumte mir ’ 
• and to .say ‘ A dream came to me 
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in the plastic Greek imagination, Athene may suggest a man's 
thought, and the actual Dream stand over liinv in sleep, so, 
it would seem, in the beaten track of language, the thought 
and the dream arc simply referred to ‘ it ' or to ^ something ' ; 
to the present reality or to an indefinite element within it. 
Though the formed verb presupposes a distinct reference of 
ideal conl(‘nts to real subjects, yet the habitual use of ex¬ 
pressions in \Nhich this reference is blunted and neutralised, 
testifies to a survival, in certain preeminently obscure relations, 
of a rudimentary type of judgment. This, I think, is the only 
cnniiection that we can safely assume between the Judgment 
oi Ouality and the Impersonal Proposition. 

The Oualitative Judgment is the germ and simplest case 
of the Percejitive Judgment. 1 V,t cejition is a wide word, 
including, as frequently used, any so-called immediate 
apjireheusioir; even that, for instance, by which ne are 
supposed to see the necessary truth of one of Euclid's axioms. 
l>ut if we are to gi\’e the term a distinctive logical meaning, 
we should dt) well to restrict it t<i so-called immediate apjire- 
lieiision when dealing with the portion of reality which is in 
cnnlact nitli the individual thmugli the sensis. Perception 
thu.s defined (U‘als primarily with wliat is ]>resent, but extends 
it by ideas which go beyond the present. W'iien we recognise 
a man mid call him bj' name, we are said to ‘ see who he is 
to i)erceive. In this case our jierception is express(‘d 
by an idea that goes a long w ay beyond the jiresenl and brings 
in the man’s entire ]>ersonality. 

The Oualitative Judgment does not dilftr from the judg¬ 
ment which recognises an indi\'idual, by being shut up wathin 
a minute interval of ]iresent sj^ace or time. It is not minute¬ 
ness of e.xtension or of duration that distinguishes the refer¬ 
ence of this simplest case of the percejjtive judgment ; the 
qualitative alhrmalion may deal with what is really a con¬ 
siderable area of sjiace or interval of time. The distinction 
is not one of magnitntle, but of deliniteness. There is always 
a risk oi construing the absence M quantitative determinate- 
ne.ss into determinate minuteness of quantity. This is just 
what we want to avoid. The qualitative judgment knows 
nothing at all of duration or of extension, and can have no 
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specified individual for its subject. It is thus confined within 
tlie given pr»i^cntati(ni in so far as tlic universality, whetlicr 
abstract or concrete, is absent tiiat alone could extend it 
beyond. The Kcality wliich is the subject is the given as given, 
not as a uni\'ersal that reaches befijre and after ; the content 
of the ]>redication includes no negative element, summarises 
in itself no diverse manifestations, and thus neither refers to 
anything beyond the present, nor in any specific way to thO 
present itself. It is attached to the present, by tlu' mere fact 
of its actual reference to })resentation, not by anything within 
its e.Kj^licit content. The first specification, tlie lir.st establisli- 
inent of an identit}* that can be called by a name, is tlie work 
of this judgment, and is not presuj)posed by it. We must 
take it, I think, alter tlie discussions of th<; Introduction, 
that the establishmenl of a name—a permanent identical 
symbol of a iiK'aning—must on the whole have. cf»indlded with 
the establishment of meanings as such, distinct from psychical 
occurrences, and capable of bt'ing referred to reality. I have 
attempted in the discussions in question to quality the rash¬ 
ness n£ this inneriliable ^ historical allegation, by pointing 
out that the two co-ordinate ]>rocessi‘S—the constitution ot 
symbolic ideas and ol lingiiistie symbols----mnst be regarded as 
processes ol gradual and uneoiiseious adai>tation, widely dilter- 
ing iioin the methodieal e.vtension of nomenclatun* according 
to nu»dern ideas. Hut the logical track is the same, whether 
historical evolution is ([uick or shnv, consck)Usor unconscious. 

Perce])tion as above delini'd would include two species 
which liave been called resjiectively the ‘ Analytic ’ and 
the. ‘ Synthetic ' judgments of sense. If these distinctions 
are to b(i seriously treated, and we are to sjM'ak of any judg¬ 
ments as merely analysing a jiresentation ol sens<v without 
going beyfuid what is given within it, then, I lliink, we must 
identity the Analytic Judgment ol.sense with the Judgment 

' Uf ccnii-'if tluTo can be verification by aualoH;> ; and it is hard to 
draw' the. line between this and actual verification. 'I'lie characteTiidic 
cries of animals ainl children have signilicanc'* for ns, and wi- cannot 
suppose that they do not react upon the intelligence ot tliose who utter 
them. It wonkl be far easier to understand how animals sfiould acipnre 
language, if, like cinidren, they did so in fact, than it is to iinderstand 
how' they stop short of it. 
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of Quality. It appears to me quite idle to treat a description 
of an ordinary scene, such as ‘ The blacksmith iff at his forge 
mending the ploughshare as a case of a judg|.icnt confined 
within present perception. Every element of the description 
is a concrete individual, including innumerable differences, 
involving elaborate categories, and extending indefinitely 
into past and future. If ever there was a constructive or 
synthetic judgment, tliis is one. It would surely be more 
apj^njpriate to treat these common perceptions, which we deal 
with lower dt)wn, as Synthetic judgments of sense, because 
I hey interpret what is given by ideal contents tliat go beyond 
il. And then we might reserve the title ‘ Analytic Judgments 
ol sense * or ' Judgments of Quality ’ for the activities repre¬ 
sented by the. Interjectional aiuV Inii)crsonal propt)sitions 
ol which 1 hqve spoken, and the true Deincjustrative pro})osi- 
tions of wliicli 1 shall speak below. 

Tlif' difficulty of identifying simple forms of judgineiit is 
intensified lor modern reflection by the^definite and diverse 
articulation of ihe elements of modern S]>eech. The lan¬ 
guages which embody the reflective thought of Europe, both 
ancient and modern, resist the e.xpression ol elementary 
perce])tion in two ways. First, lor a germinal thought we 
need ;i germinal word. But the languages which mouhl 
^oqi‘ ideas have no germinal words. Every word, in the 
languages ol Euro}iean culture, is a particular ' part ol speech ’. 
That is to say, it is adapted to fulfil some one function in a 
sentence, whether substantive, verb, pronoun, or conjunction, 
and, if used alone, has an air of incompleteness which forces 
us to ' understand ’ supplementary words. The existence 
of the J adgincnt of Quality is but slightly corroborated by the 
fact that a single word often conveys a judgment. Many 
such single words arc conventional syiribols for quite definite 
sentences. But the judgm'ent of which we have been speaking 
corresponds lo a whole sentence in the bud, with its differences 
une^’olved. How fjur philology qould furnish authentic repre¬ 
sentations of the sentence in such a stage—words which 
are not ‘ parts of speech ', but entire tliough undifferentiated 
units ol si^ech—it is beyond the limits of the present work to 
enquire. Even the verb of ancient Greek or Latin, which * 
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required no supplciBcentary pronoun to represent its s\d>jcct, 
is one degree more appropriate for tlic inirposc than any 
element of m|dern speech. 

And the second difficulty is really a case of the first. Most 
judgments are expressed by help of a verb, and if we employ 
a substantive or adjective alone, it urges us to * understand ’ 
a verb. But a verb is in our languages above all things a • 
tense \ and for a rudimentary judgment like the judgment 
of Quality, a tense is exactly' what we do not want, least of 
all the elaborate duration-tense of the ]iresent amal, 

‘ he is acting ’). We want to affirm neither duration nor yt't 
point ()f time ; we simply want to qualify the given by a 
content, without specific limitation or extensitm. 11 is true 
that the logical present, flie al)Solute present of the uuiveisal 
judgment, marks no limitation of time, and it dejieyds on the 
nature ot the content involvt^d whether univer.sality id time 
as an inrmile series is asserted in such a case. But whether 
it claims universali‘'*y’in time or by negation ol time, such 
a judgment implies the conception of lime as an abstract 
whole and is })osterior to this concejdion, while llie reference 
of which w'C are sjieaking is prior to the origin of tlie systematic 
idea of time, 

Tliesi* ])ro])erlies of dexeloped language,-- and prior to 
developed language it would scaicely be ]>ossible to h;u^‘„ 
analytical reflection,— may l)e comi)ensated, but cannot bi* 
cancelled. The fact that sometimes thought is behind language, 
and at other times struggles to pass it (it would be hazardous 
to complete the antithesis by saying that thought can really 
outstiip speech) is a fruitful source of misinterpretation. 
Children learning to speak, or savages learning a Euro])ean 
tongue, are like the wizard’s a])prenticc uttering a S])ell ; 
they' are incapable of grasping the significance or controlling 
the effect of their words. • And all'human beings perjjetiially 
oscillate betw'ccn limits, different in every case, on the scale 
of intelligence ; for not onJ\' is the student’s or politician’s 
world of thought very different from that of an illiterate man, 
but every man varies in the level of his intelligence according 
to momentary conditions of interest and capacity. The same 
* difficulties of interpretation wdiich are found by a student in 
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the speech of a child or Anglicised savage, subsist in a less 
degree as Ixitwcen every man and every otjier, and as 
between every man and himself. 

Up to this point the constituent elements of the Judgment 
have been naked before us. There was the Subject,—the 
actual contact in which reality pressed upon our sense- 
perception,—and there was the significant idea by which 
we defined it. It is this case that affoids the strongest su[)j^ort 
to the view wliicli denies all meaning to the distinction of 
.Subject and Predicate, as a distinction of elements within a 
judgment. The Reality to which we ascribe the predicate is 
undoul)tedIy self-existent; it is not merely in my mind or in 
my act of judgment ; if it were, the judgment would only 
be a game with my ideas. It is well make this clear in the 
ca^.c before us, for in the later iorms of the judgment it will 
bt‘ much‘disguised. Still the reality which attracts my 
concentrated attention is also within my act of judgment; 
it is not even the whole reality present to my ])ercc])tion ; 
still less of course the wliole self-existent Reality whicli 1 
dimly ))re'.u])})os(>. The immediate subject of the judgment 
is a mere aspect, too indefinite to be described by explicit 
ideas except in as far as the qualitative predication imposes 
a first specificaticui upon it. 'I'hia Reality is in my judgment ; 
It is tile jjoint at which the actual world inqiinges ujmui my 
tffflSciousness as real, and it is only by judging with reference 
to this jioint that 1 can refer the ideal content before my mind 
to the whole of reality which I at once believe to exist, and am 
attempting to construct. The Subject is botii in and out 
of the Judgment, as Reality is both in and out of my con¬ 
sciousness. 

iii. W’e have now to consider a slightly more definite 
ty])e ol judgment, which we may still rank among the judg¬ 
ments of quality, although .we can detect in it the beginning of 
a further gnwvth. 

When we say, ‘ This is hot,' ‘ No'iL' it is raining,’ ‘ Here it 
is dark,’ the demouMrative profioun or particle designates 
the point in given Reality to which the affirmed content is 
to refer. The jioint is designated, but seems, prima facie, 
not to be described. The demonstrative has a meaning. 
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no doubt, but its meaning seems to consist of a mere refer¬ 
ence to wha^ is presented before perception, and therefore 
does not seem to introduce any abstract limitation that 
qualifies the %iven subject. Compare, for instance, ‘ This 
is hot ’ with ‘ This metal is hot The latter judgment may 
possibly be met with ‘ This is not metal at alland by such 
a reply the judgment is cut in two, and the more significant 
half becomes a conditional assertion whose condition does 
not apply to the ‘ this ’ in question. But ' This ’ alone is on 
a different fot^ting. You canned sa}’, ‘ TJiere is no //y/.v at 
all.' There is always a f/iis, as there is always a Hint \ and 
the same applies to here, there, imc, and t/ieu. 

One of these demonstratives indeed a])pcars at once to 
take us over a b,)undary.^ ‘ Then ' requires a ])ast or luture 
tense in the predication ; aJid in referring to the past or 
future we get beyond analysis of the present,'which is tlie 
province of the analytic judgment of sense. The jnoblem 
is one of real importance, but its point is not where we are 
most likely to look for it. It is not that the Judgment oi 
quality refers t<i a point ol time, and that ‘ then ’ takes us 
outside this ])oint ; it is tliat tlie Judgment of (piahty is jn'i(»r 
to the idea <»f duration, and that we have, now introduced the 
idea of dnratinii ck'linitely into the snbj(‘ct. Tlu* oftect 
1 ens(‘. which happens to be the vehicle of predication, pn}- 
duced by taking ‘ then ’ as the subject, calls our attenti?>Tr 
to the fact that every jn'esent includes a i)asl. 'I'lie contrast 
‘here’ and ‘there’, not hapj^ening to affect the verb, 
did not force on our notice the equally real universality 
of the present in space. Every ‘ here ’ is ma<le uj) oi ‘ there’s ’ 
as every ' now ’ is made up of ‘ then’s And thus in designa¬ 
ting a given subject as ‘ now ’ or ‘ here we have unawares 
included in the subject a ’ then ’ and there ’, and by introducing 
univcrsals of space and time have .set our faces to leave the 
region (d the qualitative judgment. The demonstratives 
stand for ideas, and it is therefore through ideas that in the 
judgments now in question* we refer it) reality. But the 
demonstratives have the peculiarity that their application 
cannot be denied, as can that of a determinate idea such as 
metal, and therefore, tliough they characterise the given 
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Reality as ai)pearing in space or time, yet they can specify 
no nexus, introduce no condition, which may ^ absent in 
fact, and through its absence may save the judgment from 
falsity by rendering it inapplicable. If heat is not present 
in the ‘ this ’ to which it is ascribed, the judgment' this is hot ’ 
is false without reserve ; l)ut if to ' this' we add ' metal ’ 
then the absence in fact of the condition ‘ metal ' makes 
the whole judgment ambiguous and inapplicable. Thus we 
have in the demonstrative judgment of quality, as in the 
sim])le or ]uirc judgment of quality, a perfectly categorical 
judgment ; the Subject mu.st, in its nature, exist, and the 
Predication must therefore be nllcged to hold good of actual 
existence. It is noteworthy that of this ])erfectly categorical 
judgment ^\e caumjt say whether the existence of the Subject 
is atlirinecl or ])resupposed. Where we are dealing with the 
given qua given, the difference between allirmation and pre¬ 
supposition lias not emerged. 

2 . The contrast between ‘ now ’ and» ‘ then ’ suggests to 
us the consideration of such judgments as are exi)rcssed by 
‘Nf)W it hurts less than then’, ‘This is redder than that’, 

‘ Here it is hotter than there The form of these judgments 
indicates as tlieir appro])riate title the Comparative judgment, 
or die Judgniejit of Comparison. They arise naturally out 
of the Demonstrative judgment of (jnality, because, as wo 
saw in the case of ‘now’ and ' Iheii’, it is impossible to ])revent 
tlie ])resent subject from revealing differences within itsr^lf. 

‘ This,’ as more clearly defined, will dis^day itself as a part, 

‘ not-that ’ within ‘this and that', ‘now’ as a i)art ‘not-then ’ 
within ‘ now and then,' ‘ here ’ as a i)art ‘ not-there ’ 
within ' here and there The whole, when thus resolved, 
ilispla^'s differences of quality between its parts, or 
rather the given reality reveals itself as a whole for 
the first time when it br'^aks up. into parts united by an 
identical but varying quality. Even if we forget that tlie 
‘ this ' and ‘ that ’ ever entered into a single whole, yet 
the identical quality because of which we compare them 
contains in itself the essential of the comparative judgment, 
\'iz. the explicit recognitioTi of difference in identity. ‘ Redder,’ 

‘ hotter,’ ‘ less painful,’ are terms that go beyond mere, 
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quality by introducing the conception of more and less, that 
is to say, the'beginning of quantity. I give instances, bracket¬ 
ing the explSllnatory words which would be su}ierfluous in 
presence of direct perception, and which belong to 'a higher 
level of judgment than that which we are discussing. ‘ Tliis 
[paper] is green, and this [part of it] is lighter green than 
that.' ‘ Now [all to-day] it ^ hurts less than it did [yester- . 
day] ; but [just] now it hurts more than it did [a moment 
ago].’ But in cases like these we are apt not to notice that 
we are predicating differences within a single identity, the 
green ])ai)er, or the whole of to-day ; thougli we must be 
aware that we inqdy them in the comparison of (piality. 

And therefore, having })ointed out the underlying character 
of such a simple analysis*as the above, I will i)ass at »)nce to 
a case which is one degree more conq^lex, but >^hich dis- 
])lays the essence of comparison beyond possibility of mistake. 

1 refer to the case in which a given whole of ]itTcei)lion 
designated by one* demonstrative has ])arts distinguished 
within it by means of the others, and difterenccs assigned 
to it conditionally upon these distinctions. There is n«» 
difference of princij)le ])etwecn defining ‘ this within ‘ this 
and that and defining it within ' here and there ’. The only 
advantage is that a demonstrative of anotlier kind is more 
readily taken as a condition, while one of the same kin^JI^ 
apt to be understood as a jump to a wholly new subject. \Vc 
will therefore merely change the parts, which might be new and 
substantive wholes, into conditions. ‘ This is redder now 
than it was then.’ ‘ This is hotter in this ])art than in that.’ 

‘ This [green ]>a]>cr] is lighter here |in this i)art of it] than there 
[in that].' These instances clearly show the primary datum 
revealing itself as a whole with parts distinct y(*t bound 
together by a common quality. 

i. Let us now examintf the essential nature of the. com- (ju,»titita 
parative judgment in one of the above instances. It is not 
my intention to enter upon the niceties^of quantitative com¬ 
parison at the ])resent stage. 

^ Tlu' ‘ it ’ in this in.'jtaiiCT is on tin- vc-i'm- of iiiliotlucjiif' .in Kli'ntic;il 
subject. I did not, however, mean it to .stand a.', a (.lelinite .subject, but 
merely as the grammatical complement ol the imperMonal verbs. 
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We will take the instance, ‘ This is redder^now than it 
was then ; ’ or in the simpler form, ‘ This is redder than it 
was/ We will take the Predication first, and^then consider 
its reaction upon the subject. 

That which is redder is also red. The red and redder 
are both red, and jxt differ from each other, not, or not 
merely, in otlier ways, as in time or place, but in respect of 
their redness. It lias been su/licicntly insisted on that there 
cannot lie difference without some identity', as for instance a 
red and green surface are identical in rcs])ect of reflecting 
light. But thest', though the same in as far as they reflect 
light, are not the same in the light which tlicy reflect. There 
is a break between the two colours, considered as colours,^ 
vhicli nothing can bridge, and the immediate i>erception 
oi their discontinuity supplies the terms which indicate the 
difference between them. The surfaces wliich are botli red, 
l>ut one redder than tlie other, arc separated by no such 
break. If one changes into the other, it does not cease to 
display Uie same quality that it displayed before. But 
a quality that changes, and yet remains the same quality, 
has jiassed into quantity, which might bedel'med as diiference, 
not merely in identity as its meeting point, but consisting 
oj identity as its material. 

-pwinius the fundamental identity and difierence ol judgment 
are sjiecitied by the com])arativc judgment as whole and 
])arts in the simplest form of that relation : viz. the form in 
which the whole differs from any part by an interval which 
consists of other honu)geneous jiarts. I’arts in this sense 
differ from units only by lack of precise com|)arison : but 
precise conqiarison is posterior to the conception of a whole, 
of which we are just considering the first establishment. 
\\'e do not measure or coi^nt until we know’ of some totality 
that requires definition by these processes. 

The reaction of comparison upon a simple subject indi¬ 
cated by a demonstrative, that is, on a mere sjiot or point 

* It IS jioshiblc that, as amounts of light, red or green may 

sh.'ire a contimioiis element ami ''O have quantitative relation. 11 so, 
this is another case in iioint. I'or the tlilfcrencc is then in rcs])ect of the 
characteristic which forms the identity. 
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upon which perception is concentrated, is an essential step 
towards theA recognition of an individual totality. The 
present of sp 3 ce or time is as we saw in its nature continuous. 
Therefore the spot or point on which percej)lion is fixed, and 
which we indicate perliaps by ‘ this will undoubtedly exliibit 
differences under analysis. Such analv sis is brought to bear 
by the judgment of Comparison. The spot or point' in wliicli ' 
a change of degree is observed forces itself on by that fact 
from being a mere spot on which the eye is fixed to the first 
stage of individuality as a synthesis of differences. Change 
is not necessary to this result, though negation in some' form 
is. The observation of ])arts differing in degree within the 
s])ot whicli we have in view is as eflectivc for the ]nirpose as 
the detection of succession within the time which we call 
■ now ’. The mere spot fixed by jierception begins u^uler such 
analysis to assume the character of a Thing ; and by a parallel 
process, the distinctions of Time and Space begin to einergi' as 
liarts within homoge^ieous systems. 

It is obvious that such a ]ioint in the evtfiution ol thought 
would corres]>ond to the first di'^tinction of Noun, Finite Veri> 
with Tense system, and the more elaborate spatial and tem¬ 
poral ad\erbs and iirepositions. But it would not be lair 
to test the corresiiondence strictly by negative instanc(‘s, 
Jainguage fits thought as a very loose ghive ; and it it W'<r3» 
the case that we could find several languages in which our 
familiar ])arts of speech, more ‘es])ecially the tense system, 
do not exist, we should still no doubt find that the distinctions, 
whose origin we are examining, are represented in some other 
way than by linguistic' signs. f)r are thought even it not 
rejiresented. It wtmld be ridicubms to contend that the 
Chinese do not think of self-identical and indejiendent things, 

' It IS hard to escape tlie <itin{j;eroiis ’p'tlall ot ^pealonf.; as thou^Ii 
tlu;re were no perception liut sight, and therefore as if tlie germ of the 
judgment were always lixation of the look in sjiace. 'I'he focus of 
attention may operate through .my sense, amU/.i cliaractcrise<l at any 
moment by that identity which t)ie judgment makes e-\])hen. liut tlie 
identity is referred in rudimentary juilgnient not to .'i sjM-cial content as 
.subject but to what cfiiihl only be jiaraphrased as ‘ 'I'liat which engrosses 
iriy attention ’, the iireseut feeling which the jiidgineiit iletermiiies into 
• thought. 
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even if it is true that their language has no special class of 
nouns substantive. Nevertheless, the contrast- of develop¬ 
ment between different languages has or has ha^ jfs meaning ; 
and it appears to me absolutely impossible that a people 
whose sole language was Hebrew could have had the accurate 
consciousness of time as a system which came easily to the 
Greeks and Romans of the classical age. I belteve, indeed, 
that the origin of the Aryan tense-system is not beyond the 
ken of ]diilology, and that its probable history reveals an 
evolution much like that which has been here suggested— 
a transition from simple unspecified reference, to reference 
differentiated by a temporal sy'^tem. 

‘ Thi.s,’ then, as the subject of a continuous Quality in¬ 
cluding differences tends to acquire an individual name. I 
liavc pointed out in the Introduction that the process of 
Naming in a'world distinctl}' organised by knowledge cannot 
be that which belongs to the unrcflective. ei>ochs of thought. 
A natural name must be a petrified descriotion. The linguistic 
element which stands for the ctintent of the Judgment of 
Quality is already a name. And some, such element, in the 
simplest case perhaps that element itself, will emerge in later 
forms as a description of the newly distinguished individual, 
which in the Judgment of Quality is only known as ‘ this’. 

‘ This red (leaf) is redder than it was. ’ And when the individual 
IS once revealed as a whole with parts by this judgment of 
Comparison or synthetic judgment of sense, the ascription 
ot other differences to it cannot but follow. It seems obvious 
that an adjectival ajipcllation, or at least an appellation 
•if imsjiecifie.d grammatical class, wonld come first, and the 
hardening into a substantive be a later process. I incline 
If) think that the hardening of a description by usage, and 
the isolation of its elements by employment in different 
judgments, must have been the real and natural iirocess of 
naming. 

ii. It is evident that judgments which assert distinctions 
of Space and TimeT without proceeding to measurement by 
units, must be ranked among comparative judgments, or, 
as these might otherwise be called, judgments of continuous 
quality. It is not the business of Logic to analyse the means 
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by which the consciousness of extension or succession is 
obtained. L^gic only deals with the nature of such a con¬ 
sciousness, an^ not with its psychical genesis. But we cannot 
entertain a doubt that position in Time or Space can only 
be indicated to consciousness by qualitative marks that fall 
outside the content which is ]H’rcei\'ed as in Thno and Space. 
Our inability, in many or most cases, to detect these marks . 
by immediate ob.ser\’ation (I have never been able to atialj'se 
my seemingly direct percc])tion of the quarter from which 
a .sound comes), cannot, I think, outweigh ilie in^ssibility 
of showing other means by which the eye can judge distance, 
the ear direction, and the memory lecall a series in its serial 
order, and no other. 

The only logical imi)«)rtwnce of this psychological analysis 
lies in its confirmation (jf the idea, suggested by* th'; iacts ol 
language and the very nature of quantity, that Sjiace and 
Time must imply qiialitati\'c discrimination as ai\ element 
of quantitative con>{-)arison. Nearer and further must b(‘ 
qualitati\'ely distinct spatial ])ercoptions. as red and redder 
are qualitatively* distinct chromatic perception.s. Thus, the 
abstract totalities of S])aco and Time have their germ in 
comj)arisons etlected by i)erception ca)-ordinate with the 
perception ot conliniums quality* and ol its differences. 

But the demonstrative judgments ha\’(‘ f(»rced ujjon oui^ 
notice a further and peculiar distinction within s])ace and time 
as continuous qualities, which is known in spate as difference 
of direction, and in time as difference ol past and future. 

' Nearer ’ and ‘ further ’ are different spatial ]H‘rceptions ; 
and it is possible that ‘ this ’ and ‘ that ’ may be naturally 
equivalent to ‘ nearer ' and ‘ further ’, as ‘ here ’ and ‘ there ’ 
must be. or must soon have become.But besides ‘ this ' 
and ‘ that ’ we have in space the distinction of ‘ that ’ and 
‘ that ’. ‘ there ’ and ‘ thero just iis in time besides ‘ now ’ 
and ‘ then ’ we have ‘ then ' and ‘ then ’—a distinction which 
may apply to points equally removed in ])ast and future, and 
therefore cannot he reduced to quantity, i. e. degree of 
remoteness. ' That ' and ' that ‘ there ' and ‘ there imply 

^ Hven il, prior to a sj>atial distinction rt*cogni.swl ai .such, there may 
•have been a less defined distinction as between ‘ by me ’ and ‘ not by me 

1337 I “ 
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no diifcrenco or roiiiolcncss, nor indeed do ' this ’ and ' that ' 
necessarily do so. 

All these may just as well mean on the right hand and 
on the left as nearer and further. They must indeed he 
comparable in distance, but it need not be distance that 
furnishes the distinction between them. With other qualities 
the case is different. There cannot be two different reds 
that match ; all reds that match, i. e. that are ‘ equal are 
Ihe same. And if there can be two or more different musical 
sounds that have the same pitch, this is because the distinction 
betwt^en them is one of kind, not of siinjile quality, because, 
that is, they are composite jiercejdions which are estimated 
witli reference i(» one element within them taken as dominant 
or essential. 

Thus K scDins that (i) Space and Time appear in the germ 
as mere qualities who.se continuity is displayed in the judg¬ 
ment of comparison like that of any other qualities. If 
apprehension of Space and Time really depends on ‘ local ’ 
and ‘ leini)oral signs ’, we must suppose that the jieculiar 
definite externality which characterises extension could only 
ajjpear by degrees, and that jiercejition must have lieen 
transformed from ])erce[)lion of contents phis local .signs, 
to jierception of contents arrayed in extension by means of 
•^.cal signs, that the logical character of spatial perception, 
its continuity and homogeneous differences, must have been 
present from the first in any system of ap]:)rehension which 
could develope into our spatial world. 'J'iie judgment of 
continuous quality admits of this.*'’ And (2) the distinctions 
which first present themselves within a given spatial or 
temijoral perception are not sim])ly and solely differences of 
quantity, themgh in time more so than in space, and in both 
capable of quantitative expression. They arc more analogous 

c 

" See IVolessor Stout, JVlmcI, 77. 7, ‘The essential fact is that colour 
presentations ami touch presentations, both as actual sen.sations and as 
images retained or rcvcved, are diffu3i‘d in a continuous quantum within 
which it is possible to distinguish parts outside of each other, beside 
each other, and between each other.' I am sure this is right. Then the 
question is whether the local sign theory is consistent with it. All that 
concerns us iu logic is to maintain that the quantitative differences have 
a qualitative basis, both of identity and of distinction. ' 
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to (lifftTences of kintl. \Vc; iiuist tlu'ro/orc take llie si>atial 
and tcmporal^deinonstratives, apart from explicit quantitative 
comparison in space and time, as in themselves comparative 
contents involving continuous quality. 

The divergence from the main progression of the judg 
ment, by which space and time arc erected into totalities 
having a special structure of their own and a peculiar mode 
of existence, must be taken as beginning witli the resolution 
of a given ‘ now * and ‘ here ’ in the judgment of comparison. 

In this resolution we have the two grades, coiTes])onding to 
distinctions of direction, or to the distinction of j)ast an<l 
future, and to quantity resi)ectively ; lirst that in which ‘ this ’ 
and ‘that ' in.ay be e.g., to left and right (not nearer aiul 
further), where the s[)atial conq>arison is implied rather than 
expressed, corresponding to the judgment, ‘ Tlfis is red, and 
that is green ; ’ and, secondly, that in which a true si)atial 
comparison is inlroi^ced into the content, as in ‘ 'J'his is nearer 
than that which is analogous to ‘ This is redder than that 

iii. Under the head of ( omparison it is usual to treat of So-talUnl 
like and ditterent in kind, as co-ordinate, with inrjre and less. 

. . tivi'tom- 

But it is to be observed that such a co-ordination is not junsoii. 
accurate. Mere (jualities, as such, are disparate, incoin- 
])arable with each other. The judgment of quality pure 
and simple, as we have seen, excludes comparison. 'TnTs 
is red, this is black, this is golden, this is sweet, this is sour. 

These are successive and isolated judgments of cpiality and 
the semblance i.)l conqiarison which th(‘y now bear is due 
exclusively to the advanced point of thought at which language 
])laces us to begin with. 

Comparison of degree^ as wc have, seen, includes difference 
or elementary negation within the limits of a single quality, 
but the differences themselves, in regard to the aspect which 
makes them distinct, remain disparate or incomparable. 

In other w(»rds, every part of a quantitative w'hole is dis¬ 
tinguished by a peculiar qi/ality as well as united with the 
rest by an identity of quality. Every shade of red, besides 
being a degree of red in general, is also a particular hue and 
produces a distinct impression. Every perception of warmth 
* is qualitatively peculiar, and often it is not without an effort 

1 2 
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tluit wc can nicognisc the character in respect of whicli it 
can increase or decrease. Every inch in a j'^ird measure, 
every cannon hall in a heap, in thus distinguis/ied ; and if it 
were not so, the jiarts would have no stability and the quanti¬ 
tative whole would cease to exist. 

We therefore are driven to conclude that ^quantitative 
Ciwnparison is not prima facie co-ordinate with qualitative, 
I>ut rather stands in its place as tJie effect of comparison on 
(/iialily, which so far as comj>arable becomes quantity, and 
so far as incoinparahle lurnishes the distinction ot jnirts 
i'ssential to the quantitative whole. It is with this latter 
aspect in which qualities arc incoinparahle that qualitative 
coinjiarison as such must he connected. It is thus, prima 
facie, comparison of the incoinjulrahle. Any two shades 
of rtd. rt'garded as shades of red, are res]iectively more and 
less. But they must also he, as we have insisted, different 
reds, and if regarded simply thus are pronounced incom- 
]jai‘ahle as a result of comparison. If'we pass, as we can, 
h\ slow transitions, along the complete solar sjiectrum, 
comixinng each ccjlour with that which lormed our starting- 
jioijil, wc‘ .shall arrive first at diflerenc<*.s which may. and then 
at dillerences whicli must, he thus regarded. The difference 
OLtween red and green, for instance, is not to ordinary percep¬ 
tion a difference in the same quality ; and if it can become 
measurable, can only become so ]>y reference to an identical 
quality, such as brightness of illumination, which falls outside 
the peculiarities ol red and green as such. 

1 believe that it is futile to attempt the measurement of 
difference except in respect of a continuous quality. And 
the mere afllrmation of difference, without the attempt to 
measure, appears to me absolutel}^ devoid of meaning. The 
mere judgment, ‘ 'fhesc two colours,—these two sounds,—or, 
these two jierceptions (a coloui a*nd a sound), are different,’ 
is an imjierfect and unreal judgment, which hi this form, and 
aiiart from a meanii>gwhiclilshall explain below, is as I believe 
to be found nowhere but in logical text-books. It may best 
be considered as an incomplete quantitative comparison, in 
w’hicb the ]iarts are distinguished, but their place in a 
continuous whole has proved impossible to determine. In^ 




this sense, the mere judgment of difference would mark the 
initial effort |>f quantitative comparison. Such a relation is 
illustrated bvl tiie well-known fact that qualitative difference, 
e. g. between two musical notes, is perceptible before its 
quantitative nature (their relative jiitcli) is ascertained. 
Such a judgment of qualitative differonce may be regarded 
as a first determination of quantity ; for itj> i)oint is merely 
to deny identity of quality, and in matters of simple cpiality 
to be identical is to be equal and vice versa. In this sense 
the judgment of qualitative dilference, such a judgment as wo 
make when we see that two colours do not match, is an aspect 
of the initial stage of quantitative com])arison. 

But another judgment of sameness or difference, which it 
is almost impossible to iwoid confusing with the above, has 


its true ])hice in classification and analogical inference, and. 
if explained as mere qualitative conq)arison, ’ is an unreal 


fiction. 


Such judgments are : —‘ These twi' instruments are 


not in tunc 


('ihi4lslone and (.'hamberlain are very diilerent 


men ; ’ ‘ That victory is uncomuKuily like a deteat ; ’ ‘ The 
globe-flower is just like a hellebore, only it is yellow.’ Ih^’V 
we arc irot speaking of an imme<liate qualitative identity an<l 
dilference, but of essential and drnninant qualities or ratluT 
attributes, in other words of differences valued by a pre- 
sn])]>('sed standard or purpose. The iilea of a standard 
involves the idea of kind, and kind goes beyond quality. 
Thendore, we come to a conclusion which I think frees ns 


from much sham accuracy and ])retended prt^cision. The 
judgment oi difierence is never made ajiart from a standard 
of difference. Tlie ap]>arcnt e.xception, when such a judg¬ 
ment denies identity of quality, is simjily the first step in 
quantitative compaiison, and it is by quant it at lee com- 
])arison that precision mu*^t in such cases Ix^ obtained. But 
the class of judgments I'tom v\hich our later instances arc 
drawn do not refer to identity of qiiali/y, but identity of 
kind. They presuppose classification, and affirm difference 
or likeness with reference to this classifitation. All attempts 
therefore to introduce a quantitative estimate into these 
generic judgments of difference are fouiuh'd »»n a confusion 
betw'ecn judgments of quality and judgments of kind, on an 
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attempt, that is, to reduce the latter to the former. This 
does not deny that the latter may imi)ly the former in 
addition. 

It is a futile introduction f)f jxsychology into logic to speak 
of measuring difference by the difficulty or duration of a 
psychical transition ; the measure of the differeiiiTC is what 
we mean by the difference, and what we mean by it dejiends 
on the series cl.'issification w’ithin which we allirm ii. Apart 
from such a standard the judgment of difference is nensense ; 
it becomes like ' The soul is not square How idle to inform 
us that Clladstonc and Chamberlain are different ! How 
siijierfluous to affirm that one plant is like another ! Any 
assertion like these, if it is not referred to a ground of distinc¬ 
tion, in these cases to political an^l botanical classifications 
icspcctivcly, is as destitute of content as a bare negation. The 
instance two instruments jirtrinounced out of tune with 
each other may seem not to lie in place under tliis head, and 
to ix* a judgment of true qualitative coinparison. I inserted 
it (‘xprossly to indicate the line <d demarcation. Diilerent 
colours are such as do not match, i.e, are not discernible in 
simple (piality. Jhit in comparing musical notes \ve have not 
to do with simi>h^ quality,^ but with dominant quality,* i.e. 
kind. ‘ A note ’ is identified by its pitch, and different notes 
are sounds differing itt pitch. Therefore in pronouncing notes 
tTT be different \\c do not merely deny that tluy are indis¬ 
cernible ; we deny something further than this, we deny that 
they are indiscernible in their dominant qualify, viz. their 
])itch. That the pitch is itselt a quantit.itivc attribute 
makes no difference ; for it is a quantitative attribute, which 
has become characteristic, and therefore stands logically 
in the same position as any (>ther basis of classification. 

In short, then, we must not amfuse quality and kind. 
Kind is dominant or cliarac I eristic quality and involves 
a series of ideas which we have not yet discussed. And 
whereas comparison in respect of simple quality is prior to 
and absorbs itself iii quantitative com])arisf)n, comparison 
in respect of kind is subsequent to quantity and involves 

‘ I list' quality in the logical sense, in which it inclucle.s timbre (musical 
quality', pitch, and loudness. 
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other ideas. An isolated judgment of difference can have 
no meaning except as the first stage of quantitative com¬ 
parison, the Illation of identity ( = this and that are unequal). 
The attempt to assign gradations to the mere judgnlent of 
difference rests on a confusion between quality and kind, each 
of which has in itself an adequate and objective princij^Io 
t)f measurement independent of p.syclncal transition, and in 
the case of kind, incapable of reduction to quantity'. 
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MkASUREMENT— pUAN’TITY AND PkOPOKTlON 

Measurt'- 1- MEASUREMENT is tlio oquatiori u{ any wliolc. liy coin- 

niL'iit ami parison, to a numerical aggregate f>f dclermiriate parts. 

ality. The j>arts may be determinate through reference either 
outside or within the whole to be measured ; but if the 
reference falls within it (as when we sav a man’s whole height 
is so many times the length of his head) the whole must be 
complex and contain subordinate* systems. The reference 
may alsf» taVe the shape t)f relations which arc not inirely 
quantitati\'e (as a tone or semitone in music, apart from its 
physical cause, is sim]dy a diflerencc between two peculiar 
sounds) ; but in that case we arc ])assifig out of the region 
of ]>ure measurement. Some reference, howev'or, there must 
be in measurement beyond that to the simple whole which 
is to be measured. It is no measurement of a line to divide 
it into 100 or looo equal ]>arts. We must know else 
(hey are ])arts of, besides being parts of the line to be 
measured. The length of a line is measured when it is 
equated to feet and inches—to the length, that is, ol some 
actual ]>icce of metal agreed u])on as a standard—the jntch 
t)f a note is measured wheu we have determined its i)lace 
in the scale or the number of vibrations j^er second that enter 
into it ; the si)ecilic gravity of a sulrstance is measured 
when we have stated the ratio of its weight to that of an equal 
volume of distilled water at a certain temperature. Here 
a verbal difficulty may be cleared away. If the weight of the 
.substance before us is twelve times that of water, our definition 
of measurement a])])lies straightforwardly. We equate the 
whole substance in r^'sjiect of its .weight to a numerical aggre¬ 
gate of twelve parts, each of whicli is determined by equation 
to a known volume ol water.* But if the substance is A of the 

* J’nictically of \\«- do not luMp iij) volume's of walci' in om* 

ssoalc till thi'y bnUiiico a sub.staiici.' in llic otlioi scalo. 'I'Ih* proce.ss « 
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weight of water, we seem not to be breaking up the whole 
which is beiiw measured into an aggregate of parts, hut to 
be representiJg it as a part witliin another aggregate. This 
is a mere matter of practical convenience. The equation of 
a whole to a numerical aggregate is as much involved in tlio 
expression jV (a twelfth jjart), as in tiie ex’jircssion ' twelve 
times In measuring, we iwing two terms into j)reci.se^ 
equation, and the entire relation of whoU* and ])ait is in¬ 
volved in each. The numbers in which the same jvirl enters 
into two oi more wholes arc in everv case the organon (»f 
measurement. 

i. Measurement is to begin with Simj'le Measurement, Simpk- 
re.sulting in pure Ouantity. 

Simple Measurement oonsists in judging of a perceived <,>«antiiy. 
object that it is a whole containing a certain numbyr (one or 
more) of a determinate unit. Measurement is thus a develop¬ 
ment of comparison, which is the first revelation o 1 the unit, 
or equal part—th»- result of successful equation—within 
continuous quality. Simple qualitati>’e identity, for instance, 
such as that of colours which match, may be set down to 
comparison or to measurement according as it is or is not 
ideally referred to a scale of degrees. In juirc’ (jualitative 
identilication we have sometimes no idea of jxissible degrees, 
and such identification must be regardt'd as the earliest germ 
at once of measurement and (*f comparison. Thus ‘ Ihe taste 
of this is the same as tlie taste of that ’ is mere identification 
or comparison if it only means that the tastes (*f the two 
things are indiscernible, but is measurement if we are consider¬ 
ing w'hcther the one taste is sweeter than the other. \Vc havi* 
seen that qualitative identification is only the germ of quanti¬ 
tative comjiarison, and that the tw'o arc not co-ordinate.* 

How is the unit fixed ? It is fixed, as we have seen, by 
equation or identification -of it as the same tlirougliout the 
various wholes or aggregates into which it enters as a jiart. 


employeil ecpiivident to weif'lpiif; lir.sl llie sulj^lance, and thm llie, 
water wliicli it displaces, against know'ii standard weights, aiul taking 
the two rc.sults as a ratio; i.e. by lielp of tlic* balanic we stale the two 
things to be compared in Ifiins of an aggn-gatc of alrcad> known and 
determinate parts ; one thing will - 12 oz. ami the otlicr i oz. 

• ' p. 1 lb tb 
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Quantity and Proportion 

This process of equation tends to repeat itself ad infinitum. 
Pure quantity is an essentially relative attribute. Hence in 
Simple Measurement the paradox of knowle^ge takes an 
extreme form, for every measurement presupposes and pro¬ 
vokes others ad infinitum. The tables of weights and measures 
of our arithmetic books are enough to illustrate this. They 
are long lists of equation after liquation, by means of which 
all objects that are measured or weighed are uUimately 
equated with some single portion of matter or relation in 
nature,^ arbitrarily selected as a basis of the division and 
multiplication that facilitate comparison. The substitution of 
a determinate physical motion supposed to bo constant for 
a ]iarticular portion of matter makes no change of principle so 
long as it is taken qua a term in a fixed ratio or mere ratio, and 
not qua a term in a generalised ratio or proportion. But in 
tact the \wo'‘ideas are at bottom inseparable. Ev'erything 
fixed is qua fixed, ]>otentially generalised. The wave-length 
of what is a particular red to a normal eye docs not vary (so 
far as I know), but this is so to speak an accident ; and if wc* 
take in non-normal eyes, all that is certain is that this wave¬ 
length preserves its i)iace. in the colour-series above sonic wavti- 
lengths and below others. Its fixity lor red judged by the 
liealthy eye has however caused if to be suggested fi)r an unit 
oi length. Weight—the relation of a portion of matter said to 
weigh I lb. to all (fiber portions of matter in respect of their 
gravity—becomes a generalised relation or ]iroportioii tJio 
moment we consider distance, from the earth’s centre. ‘ i lb. 
at earth's surface ; 2 lbs. at earth’s surface : ; r il). five miles up ; 
2 lbs. five miles up.’ When a thing is described generically by 
the number of its own parts this is more obvious, for the ratio 
is th(Mi ipso facto generalised by the mere recurrence ol indi- 
\ idual things. But simple mcasuri'inent of ])erccivcd objects 
gives simple ratios ex]>ressed in^ singular judgments with 

* Such as a fraction of tiic earth's circuinfcrcuce. But any such 
relation is likely to be variously determined at different times, while it 
is not convenient lo altttr the basis of*i system of measures. I believe 
that practically all .systems of measures depend upon the actual material 
standard, wihich as a mere jiiece of metal, not capable of being tested by 
any general relation in nature, must be reckoned as a purely arbitrary 
standard. 



Gemralised Meas^^ - '''■ 

^ As the judgment becomes generai the' 

:rbec:“ tonnauy proportio^ because the t^O 
is generalised \s against instances in which it occurs, and the 
really proportional, because this generalisation comes to apply 
to cases in which the corresponding terms are different magni¬ 
tudes. The ratio between measures ^ is formally proportional ; 
that belw'een weights, explained as aboi-e, is realty pro¬ 
portional. 

ii. Thus measurement necessarily becojiies comj)lcx, ideal, f:oiiiplcx 
or mediate; i. e. in short generalised. In this aspect it brst 
appears within the singular judgment, and t]i<*n breaks loose mi*asuru- 
Irom it. 

Kverv rc'lation oslablislied hv ineasiirenuMit is a ratio, or Oon. 
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relation between magnitudes ; and as incommonsnrable magni¬ 
tudes arv for lo^ic a contradiction in terms, every ratict can l)e 
expressed in .so far as it is a true ratio (in so far as'its ferins are 
magnitudes) 1)V a relation l)et\voen two numbers. NuiuIxt 
refers tlic relation to an abstract wl)olc oi quantity, and there- 
iorc determines the identity of the relation by its plac e in a seli- 
identical articulate sy.stem. But the effect of such exjnession 
is to generalise, while the results of simple ineasuremc'iit can 
warrant no generalisation, and thc'reforc are not sj)oken oi as 
a ratio, and often not reduced to their simplest numerical 
expression. Nolliing would be gained 1 )\- saying that a given 
])lant 5 ft. high liacl a height \\hich was to i It. as 5:1, nor 
l>y judging that ihis ])iece of lead is to Ihis piece of gold in 
weight as ii to icy The ratic'S so alfinne-d would still be 
dc'stitute of gcMU^ral signiliranco, would be* mere' lac'ts, allc'gc'd 
ol a j)articular reality ixcscnt in i)errc‘i>tit>n, and would there- 
lorc gain nothing, but might lo.se their truth, by abslrjtct 


e.x]ircssioii. 

But thought always tends to cohereiu'c* and necessity, and 
we cannot even om])loy a determinate idea to assist us in 
pointing out an object of perce])tion without creating the 
impression that the ideal content which we use will be charac- 


’ Hy iiltinuile rcliiK'infiit, tliis too is nallv pi o]>oi tioii:il. Sii])]ios<‘ »II 
measurable tilings to expand and contrait preserving their ratios, we 
could never know it. Given a foot-nile, we could still con.stnict a yard- 
jneasarc, however the absolute length of tlie loot rule might vary. 
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teristically connected with the content of our predication. 
When this occurs in the judgment of measuremeut, ratio passes 
into proportion ; that is to say, the ratio enuiciated as true 
of the particular given subject becomes a universal rule 
applicable to all variations comi)atible with the determinate 
idea which conditions the subject. Such measurement is 
com]>lex, bt'cause the unit on which it is based’is no longer 
single and fixed, but variable in absolute magnitude, though 
determined by a condition. It is ideal, because no longer 
a mere fact of sense-perception, but enunciated as flow.ng from 
a content intellectually defined. It is mediate, because the 
reference to reality which constitutes this as every judgment, 
is not direct, but Inis to pass through a condition before it can 
attach t{^ reality. , 


Therefore if we take one of the above sim])le measurements, 
and even without removing the demonstrative ' this insert 


a determinate condition into the content, we shall find that the 


whole affirniiition is greatly modified iv its nature. Jx‘t us 
judge tliat ’ This piece of lead and this piece of gold, heinc^ of 
the sairie volume, arc found to be in weight as ii : ’. Then 

we at least sugge.st the erection of the ratio it ; 19 into a law 
of ]>roportion : ‘ The weights of equal volumes of lead and 
f>f gold are as ii to !(>.’ 

So again, we may have simply counted the leaves on a i>lant- 
stem, going round the stem in the same direction, till we find 
a leaf immediately over or under that from which we began. 
If we do not know that these ratios an* characteristic, or il we 


suspect the plant to have been injured so as to make its ratio 
undiscoverable, we may simply judge, ‘ On this ])lant I find 
five leaves in going twice round the axis.’ ^Vhereas il we 
insert the name of the jilant or tree, and use an abbreviated 
ex])rcssion for the ratic) of divergence, we at least suggest the 
idea of a characteristic law of tiie leaf spiral. ‘ This oak shows 
a divergence of i ’ (i. e. the sixth leaf is directly over the first, 
and in counting from i tt) 6 you have gt>ne twice round the 
stem). It is obvious tliat here generalisation and characteristic 
attribution have begun. Granting that we have not yet any 
assertion abtmi the genus oak, or even about the .species in 
question, for the ‘ This ’ hinders such an interpretation, yet 
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wc unquestionably arc awakening to tlie cxpectalion that the 
tree before us |'ill j)rcsent tlie ratio in question in a’J its dil'fcrent 
. i)arts and from time to time, and to the problem whether and 
how far wc may drop the ‘ This ’ which indicates jiarticularity. 
When the ' Tliis ’ is dropped the judgment ceases to he singular, 
unless it is attached to a proper or in some way individual 
name. Whether and how far, failing these refuges, it ceases to , 
be categorical and becomes hj^pothetical, or how far indi¬ 
viduality continues (;r even revives after the loss of particu¬ 
larity, as a factor in the evolution of thought, is a question 
which will frequently occupy us in the sequel. 

Cliaracteristic ratio, or ])roportion, may refer to standards 
(‘.\tcrnal to the whole which it qualifies, or to relatifms witliin 
that whole. In the fonficr case the qualitative quantity 
remains subject to relativity and eked out by fqujftions <ftl 
infinitum, hardly less than in the case of simple measurement. 

In any table of s]ieciHc gra\'ities, for instance, we haw 

a number (d substaftces each severallv characterised bv the 

^ *.• 

ratio of its density to that of distilled water at a temperature 
of about jq.i" Fahrenheit. Now in the first place, each of 
these several ratios may obv'iously be regarded as a i>roj)ortion 
in so far as it aiijilies without variation to any v’olume r)f the 
same substance, in the sense that the weight of any volume ot 
any substance is to tlie W'eiglit of the same volume of 
water ^ in the ratio ol the specific gravity of the sul)slance. 
Proportion is defined as ' equality ol ratios ’ ; and equality of 
ratios obviously is identity ol the ratio, and exists between 
every ratitj and all cases in which it applies. 

But in the second ])lacc, although in these cases we have 
jnoportion, yet wc have also relativity ad infinitum. Select 
the specific gravity of some one body, and suppose that of all 
the rest except water itself to be erased from knowledge ; 
the significance of our one fragment of information would then 
be all but gone, were it not for the accessory idea, which we 
cannot now' get rid of, that tjie rest could easily be recovered. 

^ 1 omit tor the sake ot brevity in this and parallel cases to reiieal in 
every sentence the precise determinations by which the standard unit 
is made a standard. But it is all-imiiortant to remember that there 
are such determinations, and that they m turn need re-determination 
•flct infinitum. There is no ultimate unit. 
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Ajiart fnmi (his accessory idea, the su]»j)osition makes it plain 
that the ratio between the density of silver orfflint glass and 
that of water is not sought out as valuable per se, but is valued 
as a means of equation with all measurable densities. In such 
instances as these we have the first grade of characteristic 
quantity or i)roportion, still subject to an external relativity 
wliich extends into an infinite series. 

Now though this relativity never disappears as an aspect of 
human knowledge, yet characteristic quantity can assume 
a more self-sufficing position than that which lias just been 
tlescribed. Instead of developing the this and that of the 
comparative judgment into separate units connected only 
by an abstract identity of quality^ we may consider them as 
structural elements within a concrete whole. As before, we 
shall fin?i oiATselves at first in the stage of simple measurement 
and juire quantity. Hut the tendency to advance to proportion 
is in cases of this tyjie much more pronounced, because the 
parts of an individual whole are more likely to vary in con- 
lu-cted ways and therefore lend themselves to jiroportion, than 
the elements of wholes e.xternal to one another. Still we begin 
with ]nire quantity. ‘ This plant has jietals exceeding the 
calyx segments,' or ‘ has radical leaves half the height ol the 
stem or ‘ has twenty-one carpels and forty-two stamens ’, or, 
as we said above, ‘ has a divergence of 5 between its stem- 
leaves.’ In the first instance such judgments as these are mere 
judgments of perception, or at the outside of direct historical 
fact, and the ratio which forms the content of predication is 
therefore, not a proportion, because it has no extent of applica¬ 
tion. In ]>roportion, the ratio is to the cases of the ratio as 
Intension to Extension. 

But the moment thought has seized a significant idea, it is 
committed and must go wherever the idea carries it, in despite 
of the demonstrative ' this And the moment that any such 
internal ratio as those which I have suggested is taken to be 
characteristic, i.e.^o be involved in the significant idea, it 
becomes a proportion, i.e. a law of structure which holds in 
spite of I'arieties of size, shape, and number, although, at least 

" 1 have heri? altered the term ' designative ’ into 'significant'^ 
becau'^e of the contrasjt between designation and ideas. See ii, pp. 260 ff. 
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ill natural fibjccts, always subject to limits which as regards 
the proportii^i itsell are arbitrary and external. 

Proportion is the simplest expression of indiyiduality.^^ 
All intelligent recognition of individual objects depends either 
on proportion or on some principle which involves proportion. 
It is in this that the truth lies of the well-known Pythagorean 
doctrine that all things are embodiments of number. All* 
things have aspects and effects which find generalised expres¬ 
sion in number. Shorten a snipe’s beak, take one from the 
di\'isions of the horse-cliestnut leaf, fir inisjilace the accent 
(a variation of loudness and duration) in an Puglish wor<l, 
and recognition falters or fails. Even a human character or an 
artistic inspiration, though not in itself susceiitible fif numerical 
exiiression, leaves traces in all its acts and ]iroducts of an 
indi^'iduality that takes shape in proportion (?r cjlialitative 
f|uantity. An exhaustive statistical treatment of a man’s life 
in all its tangible aspects would give, by the graphical method, 
not indeed his character, but a set of proportions penelratingly 
significant of his character. 

It may seem indeed that in common huriied thought 
recognition simjily attaches to some jire-eminent cpiality, 
a bright colour, a marked outline, a jieculiar movement ; and 
that such elements as the.se, without extensuin into jiropor- 
tional systems, furnish ihe. jiractical meaning of words in 
ordinary life. But in the first ])lacc, this is iierhajis a suiier- 
ficial analysis of perce])tion. 1 very strongly doubt if the 
element of proportion, both external as in .size compared with 
surroundings, and internal as in shape, symmetry, or harmony 
of sound or colour, is ever absent in a recognitive jierceptioii 
of an individual thing. A really abstract quality would hardly 
mean anything : we should be able to place it now’here in our 
world ; and if we even recognised its degree of intensity, that 
would at once constitute’ a quantitative element. It has 
indeed been observed that a familiar scent (one of the least 
articulate of qualities) has a notable pow'er of stirring asso¬ 
ciated memories. But this seems so noteworthy just because 
the scent does not recall any individual thing, but rather brings 

* That is to say, when once we have abandoned or transcended the 
unanalysed ‘ this which has individuality in indifferent sense. 
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back a general state of feeling connected perhaps with entire 
scenes and incidents, but especially with emotit^s. 

And in the second place, if an abstract or mere <iuality w'ere 
used designatively " in judgment, it would not grasp or enter 
into the nature of a real individual ; it would simply be 
a falling back towards the demonstrative affirmation with its 
' This ', which may on occasion be eked (*ut by any element 
that draws attention. 

But all ordinary recognition of individuals undoubtedly 
de]>ends on the judgment of proportion. cannot indeed 

tell the sjiccilic gravity of a metal b^' the mere sense of })rcs- 
sure or of resistance, but we knv>w how a sovereign ought to 
leel when we lilt it on the palm of the hand ; and though we 
may call this ellect on the hand a quality, it is plainly a quality 
pervadii^g differences and so quantitative, and moreover taken 
as characteristic and so ]^roi)ortional. Consider once more the 
effect of altering an accent in Knglish (1 do not speak of 
languages in which accent depends on pitch) as exenqilified in 
the Hiaiige ot ‘ conquer ’ into ‘ concur ' by translen ing the 
stress from the first to the second syllable, or the utter un- 
recognisability of such a term as ' sleeping-car ' W'hen pro¬ 
nounced w'ith a heavy stress tin the second syllable,' and a 
light stress on the first. Here it is the internal proportion 
that is niodilied, with the result of destroying the peculiar 
rhythm by which in a great degree the ear instantaneously 
recognises a word. The more marked an individuality is the 
more it depends on internal proportion. Every instrument 
fitted for a purpose has iniernal proportions dictated by its 
purpose ; a knile is sharp at the edge and blunt at the back ; 
the thickness of the blade in its transverse section depends on 
the requirement of strength on the one hand and on that of 
dividing without displacement on tlie other, and these require¬ 
ments together dictate a certain sot of jiroportions character¬ 
istic of a blade suited for some particular purpose. The length 
of the blade compared with its width depends on such another 

■* See notes on pp. X26-7. 'J'he argument here amounts to saying 
that a rpiahty eannc)t be u.sed designativoly. 

^ The author once lieard the words thus inaule<l at Calais, and couhl 
not imagine what w'as being said, though no elements of the sound were 
omitted. • 
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set, and its temper on a third. All of these being on the one 
hand relative to each other and on the other hand relative to 
a purpose are internal proportions subject to limits prescribed 
by external proportions. It is by acquaintance with the 
perceptible character impressed by such proportions as these 
that we readily pronounce on the use ot objects made by the 
hand of man, and that we detect, somewhat less readily, tho^ 
actual purpose served by adaj)tatu)ns in tlie organic world. 
Such attributes as are expressed in these proportions form, 
for percej'jtion, the content of individualities: 

It follows from these considerations that the question of 
individuality in contents the main attiibutes of w'hich arise 
from external proportions is not an easy one. Such arc nearly 
all inorganic substances, tfcxcept where adapted U) a purpose 
by man. External*' jiroportions sc i>roduce^no,effect t)f 
individual unity, and though it is true that all substances 
occur in particular fragments which have delinite characteristic 
forms, yet the ratios.wInch w(juld express these forms are not 
absolutely typical 01 essential (tliough i)erhaijs all substances 
prefer some shajjes to others, and have typical iracturcs, &'<*.). 
nor do the particular masses of substances or volumes of gases 
demand or receive individual names. Professor Jevons luis 
called attentio]\ to this curious fact, wliich got‘s deep into the 
iiature of individuality. Below the level oi organic form, or 
form given by human interference, what do we mean by 
a thing ? Of course we may ti\Jke a lumj) of metal or an ounce 
of water, a handful of sand or a jarful of chlorine, and speak of 
it as a thing ; but we shall be ])uzzled to lind any name that 
recognises its separate identity as ‘ lion ’ or ‘ s])ade ’ or ‘ liouse ’ 
recognise that of the contents that form tlieii meaning. Is 
gold a class-name, say a specitic name, and are the actual 
pieces of gold individuals Under it ? This does not seem to 
be right ; a class-name is true, without further determination, 
of the individuals under it. ‘ This is a lion,' ‘ This is a spade,' 
&c. But you cannot say ‘ This is a gold ’ : you can only say 
‘ this is gold ’, w’here ‘ gold ’ almost = ‘ ml»,de of gold ', i.e. is 

* There seems no meaning in this word except in contrast with the 
inner proportions of an organism. It must l>o umlerstotxl of a clilierence 
ffl degree between organic and inorganic structure. 

1337 K 
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adjectival, and has no plural, or if it has one. uses it for different 
kinds, not for different pieces, of gold. 

It is enough at present to call attention to trfis difficulty as 
illustrating the place of structure in individuality. It should 
be noticed that a structure however complex which repeats 
itself liomogeneously throughout all atoms of a certain 
substance tends to confer individufility, if at all, On the minute 
units in which the complex structure exists, but i.either on 
the substance as such nor on its larger fragments ; the sup¬ 
posed minute structure is not the structure of ii or of them, 
but only a structure repeated unihin it or them. A heap of 
corn is, qua heap, no more organic than a heap of sand. But 
it may be for instance that, in virtue of a common structure, all 
the iron tliat anywhere exists is united by reciprocal reaction 
in a common magnetic world ; if so, it is then iij) to a certain 
jjoint single and individual. The further consideration of this 
difficult subject belongs to the discussion of the Individual 
and Generic judgment. 

Quiilita- iii. The relation of Quantity to Quality results at this point 
of'Tnliivi^ in a fiirtlier problem. Assuming that a thing which has 
duals. marked individuality has always a number of pervading 
qualities, each of which contains gradations and a distribution 
expressible by a ratio or ])ro])orti{m, what arc we to say of the 
interconnection of these various systems of proportion with 
one another ? Is it necessary that there should be a general 
proportion of proportions which, whether our actual appre¬ 
hension of it be rough or exact, must he taken as capable of 
expressing Ihe ^'a^ious systems of attributes as gradations 
within one and the same totality ? Is there any sense in 
talking of the proportion not only of length to length and c)f 
colour to colour, but of length to colour ; or of the ])r()portion 
not only between rhythm and rlf^'thm or jiitcli and pitch in 
a melody, but between rhythm qnd pitch as elements of the 
musical effect ? 

Tlie view wliicli we took above of the. effect of comj)aTis()n 
upon quality forces this suggestion upon us. //, in other 
words, a single qualitative effect pervades any and every 
totality which we apprehend, and if within such a quality 
there arc parts perceived as differences of it, then these 
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differences must in respect of that quality be regarded as 
gradations. It is not necessary to press this conception home 
at present. It is possible that there may be individuals whose 
unity lies in an idea only and not also in a quality/and that 
an idea may hold together without crushing them into grada¬ 
tions, antitheses whicli a quality could only admit as quanti¬ 
tative. But it is worth while to bear in mind=‘ that there mav 
be a quality of ‘ effect or secondary quality, within which 
even form and colour or pitch and rhythm may take their . 
place as degrees, just as the repetition of analogous though 
different forms in a picture or design gives the impression of 
a pervading character which is more and less intense, in 
different parts of the wtuk. 'l ake for instance a picture alKiut 
which there is a question whetlier Turner ]>ainte(l it. or a song 
which is ascribed without certainty to Shakespe;jre., In such 
cases we point to tliis and that characteristic as more, or loss 
'J'urnercsque or Shakespearean ; and the elements so desig¬ 
nated need not be iu»actual sensuous quality comparable with 
each other. It might even be suggested that the exhibition of 
such a pervading quality was a condition of jesthctic though 
not necessarily of actual individuality ; a suggestion which 
would raise the fundamental problem whetluT all actual 
individuality has, for those who have eyes to see, a thorough 
characteristic unity. It would seem not iniprol)able that iruc 
individuality is attained by aciwil individuals in \'ery different 
degrees. 

iv. In explaining the apprehension of individual things,’' ('han^o 

which I have set down to the sense of iiroportion, it is usual to 

, , . 11 - - , . 

lay stress on the fact 01 change, mcluding motion. Change in ri'fcrenLc 
time and place is no doubt a ])rimarv instrument in revealing 
the fact of individual existence. The moveable and modifiable 
Thing proclaims itself unmistakcably as distinct and perma¬ 
nent. Nevertheless, for logical purposes change is only a case 
of difference or negatiim ; or if in fact the two an; coextensive, 
yet change is not the essence of all difference. It may be that 

* 1 have here cancelled a sentence which implied that zero of a. (jiiality 
was a degree of that quality. See Bradley, Mind, 74, 1H4. 

** All the ' individuals ’ here discusbud arc of course only prima facie 
^individuals. See u, p. 253. 
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every apprehension of difference requires lapse of time, but 
this is only because our activity is in succession, and does not 
mean that tlie differences themselves must be (though they 
may be) successive. 

What the whole matter comes to is this. Difference is the 
principle which when generalised is known as Negation ; in as 
far as contents merely differ, they are merely ncit each other. 
Every continuous quality includes negative deteimination, 
i.c. differences, elements which are not each other. Among 
other continuous qualities, duration and extension charac¬ 
terise a large part ^ of tin; w'orld of sense-perception, and 
duration characterises in one aspect everything that comes 
before the human intelligence. It is not, tlicrefore, surprising, 
tliat not only tlie ]>arts or elenievts of individuals, but the 
individivds themselves as parts or elements of tjur j^erceived 
world, should bear a negative relaticm to each other and to 
themselves in time, in si)acc, or in time and sjiace together. 

Now' if we contrast change and motioiuon the one hand with 
mere perceived difference on the other, as infliiences bearing 
U]>on the apprehension of individualit\ , the distinction between 
the two cases amounts simply tt) this, that in the latter we 
have a single set of differences, which can go but a short way, 
as a rule, to exhaust any identity, while in the hirmer w’e have 
at once a summary of innumerable differences or negative 
relations. These differences, in virtue not of their mere sj^atial 
or temporal distinctness, but of their positive content, are 
read off in judgments which may “ coalesce into one or may be 
distinguished into several determinations ol the individual. 
These judgments may ha\'c a negative or positive form, but 
must always express a partly negative element of apprehension, 
viz. that ‘ what is not B is not A 

When w'e see a moving animal Against a variously coloured 
background, different eh'mcnts otits outline and colouring are 
successively throw'n into relief by successive contrasts, and 
perception traces its form with increasing completeness by 

a 

’ J cannot think that sonorous lioclie.s appear to he clothetl with 
sound as luminon.s bodies are with colour. To me sound i.s an unex- 
tended perception, though referred to a cau.se in space. 

* See the general theorj’ ol judgment in time, chaj). i, al)o\e. 
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the negations which these contrasts furnish, i. e. by the cor¬ 
rection which is effected when a line or colour, which the 
moment before ran into the background, is sharply defined by 
a change of contrast. The perceptive iudgment resulting 
from this change will take the shape ‘ That (the dubious border 
of colour) was not B (a particular part of tlie aiiiinars outline) 
and therefore is not A (does not belong to the animal).’ More 
elaborate interpretations than tiiis may of course attach them¬ 
selves to the motion of a separate material thing ; thus, for 
instance, that which moves all together must'in all probability 
have mechanical cohesit)n, for it is unlikely that in presence of 
varying friction at its different j)oints the ])arts of a moving 
ap]>earance should kee}) together apart from such a condition. 
Bui cohesion is lor our present purpose merely a definite con¬ 
tent assigned to unity, and the negative relation of th*: moving 
thing to what does not partake of its cohesujii is established 
by just the same logical process as its relation to that which 
does not ])artake of fts distinctive shape or colour, (.'hange in 
time without motion has the same elfect ; nothing is more 
readily detached from its background and ai)])rehended as 
individual than an <jbject whose transformations take place 
beh)re our eyes in suri'oundings which do not share them. The 
judgment or judgments ^ ' What is not &c. is not A ' 

seems to form itself in such a case almost without an effort of 
mind. We shall be told indeed that ' What is not &c. is 

not A ’ is a mere inference from * A is , a^, &c.’ This objection 
would raise questions which cannot be dealt with till we treat 
of negative and of inductive inference. Here we need only 
insist that howevei we may elect to describe the process t)£ 
the negative instance, it is easily seen to be the most effective 
instrument of definition. When we inject a system of vessels 
with coloured fluid, in order to observe them under the micro¬ 
scope, it is not the i^artictilar colour, red or blue, that we 
look for, but the contrast between the artificial colour and 
the dull grey or yellow of ^le backgrouyd. Even granting 
that we start from ' The vessels which are to be traced (A) are 
the red lines {a^, a.^, &c.),’ still this judgment cannot have 
scientific precision apart from the determination of the 
• * See the account of judgment as axi act in time, p. 79 ft. 
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detailed not a^, not a^, &c. , and when the not-a’s assume 
a positive character, the negation ceases to be an inference 
from the affirmation A is a. And change is an infinite succession 
of such contrasts, that gives every element of the complex 
individual before ])erception its chance of being sharply 
defined, and by successive negations defines each of them both 
against its own jjcrmanent elements and against the back¬ 
ground. Instead of the simple change of colour by injection, 
let us think of the effect produced by rotating the polariser or 
analyser wliile observing an object that modifies polarised 
light. Th.' successive but gradual changes of colour, illumina- 
tion, and background which are thus obtained bring t)ut the 
details of a structure as clearly as if we could handle it and 
move it freely in space. Change &nd motion merely do for 
a single, individual identity what a comparison of instances 
does for an abstract identity. That is to say, they show 
through what contrasts the individual can pass, to what 
negations it can be subjected whether within its content, or 
between its content and the background fnmi which it is 
distinguished, without losing characteristic identity. Change 
and UKJtion have their logical value simply as embodiments of 
difference. 

V. In the judgment of Measurement we find ourselves face 
to face with the element of abstraction and necessity, the 
medium in which exact science moves, and the occasu)n of the 
most fundamental crux for logic as for ethics. We are no 
longer, as in the Judgment of Quality, simidv ascribing the 
meaning of an idea to an unspecified reality given in perception. 
We are indeed, as always in judgment, defining tlie reality 
which perception ])resents to us ; but we find that in trying 
to define any S])ccial feature or element within it, we are under 
constraint, not merely as always from the pressure of percep¬ 
tion, but from the inability to select and connect at pleasure 
within the ])resented content. Judgment—so far as it escapes 
from the distractions of mere asspeiation—proceeds in grooves 
or along threads which are always leading it across and out of 
the picture. It cannot, in the present stage at all events, 
simply characterise a given identity by differences related to 
it and to nothing else. Such differences, as we have seen, would < 
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have no stability, and could characterise nothing; although 
the more highly organised and individual the identity the 
more capable it is of prescribing a necessity to subordinate 
wholes wliich appear as differences within it. The^course of 
judgment within the jjresent whole of percc})tion is determined 
by connections whicli refer beyond that accidental whole, to 
other more comprehensive totalities, and ultimately, in every 
case, to the system ol the known world. Tlie connections 
thus prescribed between part and ])art within some .sj^stematic . 
whole are necessary connections, and judgment, in so far as it 
is controlled by them, is abstract or hypothetical judgment. 

But the aj)])earance of this element in the judgment of ])ei- 
cejition makes it simply self-contradictory. The specilicalion 
of a subject by means of itn idea, which is only meant to j)oint 
out a feature in ])resent reality, brings the jud^m(;nl into a 
groove of necessity, and all but makes its altirmation con¬ 
ditional. A speaker who has atlirmed that ‘ 'fliis execrable 
rulhan should be Irting ' will proi)ably, it convinced that tin* 
man is not a rulhan at all, consider that the non-existence oi 
the condition precludes the application ot the judgment ; 
i.e. in spite of the ‘ this he will maintain that his judgment 
was essentially conditional. W’e shall not tind it easy to decide 
whether tlie idea in question was really a condition or a ])iedi- 
cated content. In the latter case the judgment is lalsitied by 
the non-e.xistence ol the fact indicated in the subject, in the 
former it is not. There can be little doubt that we must follow 
the analogy ol ‘ this ‘ here ' and ‘ now ', by treating ideas, 
which characterise‘‘ the subject, as ])resupposed rather than 
aJlirmed ; but seeing* tliat in this case the idea which lorrns 
the presupposition is such as may or may imt be realised, and 
yet is welded together with a presupposition—tlu; ‘ this ’— 
which cannot but be realis*ed, there is an inevitable ambiguity 
in the judgment,—ilie ainJsiguity between absolute and con¬ 
ditional assertion. 

vi. In logic as in etliics. Individuality or Absoluteness is at Abvjlute 
first sight opposed to Necessity <jr Relativity. That which is iiit,oiiaT 
individual or absolute claims to be self-sufficing ; that is to Artirniii’ 
say, to be an Identity which determines and is determined by 

* .See note on p. 126. 
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its own differences, but is not dependent on anything outside 
itself. Every content partakes of this character in so far, but 
in so far only, as it has a unity or an interest for its own sake 
or in itself. A material ‘ thing an organism, a work of fine 
art, possesses such unity in a degree that forces its individuality 
upon ])crception and ensures it universal recognition in 
language. But every content without exception that is 
exhibited in judgment has such unity or interest in some 
aspect or to some degree. Even the abstract idea that qualifies 
‘ this ’ in a i)erceplive judgment such as ‘ This cold is intoler¬ 
able ’ is taken as the key to the interest of a presentation, as 
a predominant teaturc that arrests attention in our momentary 
surroundings. That the distinctive character which makes 
the unity of the presentation is abstract and indeterminate 
follows merely fnun the judging function being in a rudi¬ 
mentary stage to wliicli a concrete synthesis is still unattainable. 

On the other hand, every judgment may also be regarded 
unacr an aspect of relativity or necessity. In so far as a 
content is necessary it is not seli-sui'licing, but is a conse¬ 
quence of .soinetliing else, and in so far as it is relative it 
fails to explain itself, and refers to something else for ex¬ 
planation. Every content, every identity in human know¬ 
ledge is on one side wholly of this character. How the tw'o 
sides, the absoluteness and relativity of the objects of know¬ 
ledge, can coexist without interfering may be considered if 
we i)lease, though in my judgment erroneously', as a desperate 
]3r<.jblem. But that they do coexist we may convince ourselves 
by the evolutional history of any flower, by the analysis of 
any ornamental design, by the study, in its genesis and with 
a view to the influences that conditioned it, of any human 
mind. And, in one sense, necessity is more universal than 
what 1 call absoluteness, or if I may coin a phiase significant 
t)f the sense in which 1 speak of absoluteness, morphological 
unity. Morphological Lhiity has degiees, but relativity or 
necessity has none. The only escape from relativity is 
in the exhaustion of relations. If, for instance, w'e can in¬ 
telligibly speak of the universe as a whole, W'e must take it, 
1 presume, as the totality of relations, and therefore as bearing 
no relation to anything outside itself. But this speculation 
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is unprofitable, because what is out of relation is out of know¬ 
ledge ; or it has at most a negative value as against doctrines 
which extend the relativity which holds within the totality 
of relations to the ideal totality of relations itself, and so 
discuss its origin 01 the possibility of it not having been. 
This is futile, from the very nature of explanation. All 
explanation is ivithin the universe, not of it. Therefore every 
content that qualifies a subject invites consideration as an 
antecedent in necessity in a judgment ‘ if u is, then h is 
while it is not every content that has mofplKjlogical unity 
and so is given as a whole in each and all ot its differences. 
And only such a content as this is adequate to reality, 
or can stand, without special symbols of reference, for an 
individual reality. What is not individual can nnly bo 
a fragment of the real. . • 

The above considerations were touched upon in chap. I, 
in explaining the jjrcgnant distinction between Categorical 
and Hyi)othetical judging, and are to govern, as was there 
indicated, the application of that distinction in the remainder 
of the present Book. We start from the ])rinciple that all 
judgment whatever is an attempt to make ex])licit the nature 
of Reality, and is directly or indirectly attached to the reality 
which is presented through perception. The ultimate subject 
of all Judgment is the Real, and any idea which api>cars as 
characterising or even as in lieu of the subject of judgment 
must be taken as simply indicating or calling attention to 
some aspect of the real world. That is to say, such an idea 
must be taken as morphologically corrcs])onding to the ‘ this ', 

‘ here ’, or ‘ now ’ in the demonstrative judgment, to the un¬ 
named direction of perception in the pure judgment ot (juality, 
or to the significant ideal content which expands the ‘ this ' or 
‘here’ in the elementary judgment of measurement. It ft)llows 
from this that in every judgment the immediate subject is 
prima facie taken to be real, and therefore every judgment 
is prima facie taken to be categorical. This docs not mean 
that in the strict sense it asserts real existence of the subject, 
for its real existence is presupposed,*^ but rather that it defines 
the reality of a real existence presupposed as subject, 
k- ^ See last section. 
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But this prima facie semblance of the judgment must be 
qualified. The explicit content which characterises the real 
subject may be inadequate to the nature of reality. In 
‘ this red thing ‘ this metaleven ‘ this man the explicit 
contents ‘ red ‘ metal ‘ man ’ are typical and general, not 
single and individual; and still more is this the cast* if we 
think of such judgments as ‘ Red is a colour ‘ Metal is lus¬ 
trous ‘ Man is mortal These contents stand for iiv perfect 
and incomplete realities ; realities that could only l;e com- 
l)leted in an infinite series of time and space. TJie difficulty is 
not that they go beyond jircsent perception and beyond our 
knowledge, (‘aesar is not in present jierception and we do 
not know all that he did, yet in ‘ Caesar crossed the Rubicon ’ 
no one doubls that Caesar is a rfality. Caesar is an indi¬ 
vidual,’^ und. his entire identity is jiresent in his every act 
and attribute. Man is no doubt a definite concejit, but its 
instances or manifestations have not prima facie individual 
identity out* with another. The centfe of morjihological 
unitj' is m each separate human being, not in the idea of 
the race as such. I'he concept, as we commonly think it, is 
an abstract idea, and the reality that corresponds to it is a 
series of individuals, which not merely is nvt yet actual as 
a wliole, but is not in our jiredication treated as an actual 
whole. The reciprocal relations which bind together say the 
English nation or the R<nnan Empire into a historical indi¬ 
vidual ma^' be jiresent alsti more or less in the case of humanity, 
but wlien we say ' Man is mortal ' this is not the light in 
which we look at the Subject ; we are speaking of individual 
men wdiom we designate by help ol the concept man, not 
of humanity or mankind as such, lor which it might be main¬ 
tained that morphological unity is possible. No doubt 
howe\'er, if we jnish the matter home, even the predicate 
mortality is affirmed of all individuul men in virtue of a oneness 
ol nature running through them all ; and therefore we must, 
as 1 have said, take the individual unity to be a matter of 
degree, and to be wholly absent in no content that can be 
presented to thought as characterising a subject of judgment. 

\Vhen, in view of cases like these, we qualify the principle 

* See note p. 131. • 
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laid down above that in every judgment the subject is taken 
as real, we must do so by the emendation, ‘ The subject is 
taken as possessed of that kind of reality of which it is capable, 
subject to any alteration which the predicated content may 
declare in such reality The first part of this sentence prt)- 
vides for judgments introduced by abstract ideas and not re¬ 
ferred toactualindividuals.thesecond for all kinds of judgments 
which formally affect reality and which are alleged ^ as i)rools 
that content and reality cannot depend ui)on one another. 
First among these come the Negative Judgment which sets 
up an aspect of Reality in order to demolisli it. and tluin all 
such peculiar cases as ‘ The chimera is a fiction ‘ Nothing 
is here ‘ A wise knave is a contradiction in terms 

'J'hc view to which I Hiav’e just alluded might raise an 
objection at this point, which 1 will only mention in this 
place, as the. real answer to it, if any, can only be lound 
in the whole conception of the judgment which we huvi* 
adopted. ‘ Whethet an idea stands for a reality or not 
does not depend on its content, but on that c«)ntent being 
rc'cognised as somehow and at some distance or other belonging 
to tlie world continuous in quality with the <jbject ol present 
]>erceptioii—i.e. to the actual world’. My answer to this 
would be that 1 have accejded this identification in quality 
as the abstract logical or rather as the psychological condition 
of all judgment ; but that this identification is empty apart 
from the s]>eciftc kind and degree of reality assumed or alleged, 
and this, as it ap])e€irs to me, is a matter of content and ol 
content alone. 

The Hypothetical Necessary t>r Relative asjx^ct of judgment 
is a consequence of the characterisation ol the subject by 
anv determinate ideal content. It is the universal connection 
of attributes within systems, as opposed to the morphological 
unity of individual systems upon which that connecti«)n 
rests. This aspect is undoubtedly perceptible from the 
moment that the immediate jsubject is made explicit by help 
of ideas, but as long as there is a gulf between the ideal content 
and the latent reality which it designates—the ‘ this ’—the 
necessary aspect of the judgment is absolutely dissociated 
' ^ Bradley's Principles of Logic, p. 14. 
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from its categorical aspect, and the divergence almost amounts 
to a duality of the judgment. In some cases indeed the 
contents employed to designate the subject will have only 
a partial ci>nnection with the predicate, as in ‘ This flower 
is a rose Such a judgment has been called a double appella¬ 
tive judgment. But I incline to think that affirmation of 
this type is always on the road to necessity ; ‘ flower ' does 
not indeed tie down the predicate to ‘ rose but the thread 
of botanical classification runs through both. If it were not 
a flower it could hot be a r()se. So the two designations are 
undt)ubtedly chosen with reference to one another, and the 
true duality of the judgment is not in christening the rose 
twice over as rose and as flower, but in the ambiguity between 
‘ This is a rose ’ and ‘ This, if (or ' m as far as ’) it is a flower 
at all, iswa. ruse which might well be said of the Tudor rt)se 
as it appears in some decorative designs. 

The judgment whose subject is designated by a proper 
name is at lirst sight devoid of necessity. Ft)r in it deter¬ 
minateness t>f content is sacrificed to the indication of actual 
continued individuality, and therefore the relation of neces¬ 
sity or hypothesis, which depends on determinateness of 
content, is not easily traceable. Yet a name is always capable 
f»f acquiring a definite content, which at once brings such 
a relation into prominence. The indignant denial, ‘ Gladstone 
never said that,' ‘ Socrates never gave immoral advice,' is 
obviously hovering between the sense of ‘A. B. did not go 
to town to-day ' and that of ‘ An honest man cannot say 
what is certain to mislead’, that is tcj say between the assertion 
of fact and that of necessity. And again, if, as ex])lained 
in the last paragraph, the content which characterises the 
subject has not the nature of a complete or individual whole, 
then its reality must be taken as that of which alone it is 
cajjable, viz. indefinite presentation in the series of space 
and time ; and this amounts to .so little (for the presentation 
may be as rare as is consistent with occurring at all) that the 
element of necessity or relativity dominates the element 
oi unity or actuality, and the judgment appears to have 
as its essential content a necessary sequence or connection 
‘ Cp. Sigwart, vol. i, p. 69. E. Trans., I. 57. i 
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about the presence of which in reality little or nothing is 
affirmed. Such a judgment, and every judgment in as far as 
it can be thus regarded, is hypothetical, that it to sa.J it runs 
wholly or partly along a line which may be formulated as 
‘ If is (or in as far as a is), then b is (or so far & is ’). 

On the other hand, even those perceptive or historical judg¬ 
ments, including ordinary assertions about people or places 
called by proper names, which betray in their content lut 
tendency to enter a groove, i. e. to exhibit a universal con¬ 
nection of attributes, nevertheless must be. .held as bound by 
this ideal, which is involved in the employment of contents 
which have a meaning, andtherefore can acquire a determinate 
meaning. If then, as in such instances we may assume to 
be the, rule, the contents actually employed in judging embody 
no principle, but merely exhibit irrelevant differences as 
coexistent in a concrete subject, such judgments, even when 
true in their first meaning as mere statements of fact, arc yet 
fundamentally false. That is to say, they are true in their 
categorical aspect but false in their hypothetical or relative 
aspect, from which, being definite judgments, they cannot 
escape. They do not express an a, upon which, within some 
real system, the content of predication follows as h. But it 
is important to remember that we are dealing from beginning 
to end with aspects and not with total differences. 1 believe 
that a misaiiprehension on this Iiead lias of late years given 
rise to an erroneous conception regarding the tendency and 
goal of knowledge. 

vii. It is a great thing 10 have raised the notions ol Logic Kmm- 
to a level witli the ideas of exact science. This has been done 'V' 
by Mill and subsequent writers,^ and the work had become solute 
necessary, though the views to which it led were not in prin- ^ 
ciple new. The essence of* judgment was by them declared to 
lie in the coexistence and rational connection of attributes, and 
the ideal (»t science to consist in the knowledge of the fewest 
assumptions, from which, if given, the whole course of the 

* Mill's Logit and Lotze’s earlier Logik seem to have appeared ni the 
same year (1843). Lotze, I presume, was larf'cly influenced by Herbart 
on the point in question. I have in my mind also Sigwart, Wundt (whose 
doctrine of ' Clegcnstaml.sbcgrifl ’ does not, however, seem to me perfectly 
^ clear), and Bradley. 
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world might be deductively derived. As a consequence of these 
ideas, the universal judgment was, in part by Mill himself and 
more distinctly by later writers, identified with the hypothetical 
or abstract affirmation of necessary connections; and, further, 
by identifying this type of judgment with the extreme case of 
supposition for the sake of argument, the universal judgment as 
such was denuded of all affirmation having real cofitent. It was 
still treated as affirmed of Reality, but was held to be related 
thereto as a known consequent to an unknown antecedent. 
It was pointed out that in supposal for the sake of argument 
no clement of the content supposed or of its consequence is 
affirmed either to be actual or even to be possible, and that 
nothing more is alleged as fact, in judgment based on supposi¬ 
tion, than that Reality, which itself does not appear within 
the judgment, is such as under the supposed conditions to 
exhibit tlie inferred consequent. Truth, it might therefore 
be concluded, may be taken to illustrate, but it cannot be taken 
to define, reality. The strong implication of actuality which 
attaches to the content of many ordinary universal judgments 
was dismissed as explicable on grounds of habit and confusion. 
Thus the categorical judgment, in the sense of a judgment 
which asserts any specific content to be actual, was primarily 
confined within tlie limits of affirmation about individuals in 
space and time, although in disjunctive judgment, and in 
judgments, if any, dealing with existences beyond time and 
space, a categorical character was admitted to reassert itself. 

In contrast with the conception of logical progress and 
with the ideal of knowledge which I have just described, it 
ajipears to me that a somewhat modified form of the views 
in question might yield less one-sided conclusions. 1 should 
prefer to regard the normal and central evolution of judgment 
as categorical ® from beginning to end, and as gaining, not 

" 'riu' tnitl> of fills inaftt" cannot rr«lly bo grasped except by rare- 
hilly consid<-ring such a catena of judgments as forms the basis of 
Mr. Bradley’s IVincijiles of I^ogic or of the present work, 1 do think 
it remains linn that ^thc intention .of the Judgment is categorical 
throughout. It desires to say something true about something real. 
But the point to master is its twofold nature, in which fact and necessity 
arc in conflict, so that in all its phases there is an unsatisfied implication, 
and it never expresses either a self-contained fact, or a really perfect 
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losing, in this characteristic as it passes from perception and 
history to the more complete forms of science. The implica¬ 
tion of real existence which attaches to the content of ordinary 
generic and universal judgments seems to me to be of the 
same kind as the implication of existence—for it is no more 
—which accompanies the demonstrative ‘ this ‘ here or 
' now or its expansion by a significant idea, or a jnoper 
name, or the significant name of any actual, ex'cn if not m 
the full sense individual, totality, such a.s the Engli.sh nation, 
or the Natural Order Rosaceae. 

The main function of judgment would then be. identified 
with the exhibition of individual totalities at onre in their 
absoluteness and in their relativity. We should thus not 
wholly subordinate classijjication, type, and individuality to 
the claims of explanatory theory, but endeavour U) repie- 
sent the two as complementary and indispensable as]iects of 
knowledge. Abstract and ideal judgments like tiif)se which 
embody the necessary connections of geometry we shoiild 
rank as an indispensable divergence, but still as a diver¬ 
gence, from the natural track and tendency of rea.son, and 
as attaining their truth most fully when, returning towards 
that track, they are taken up into the precise determination 
of ty]ncal structure in space, or even of individual realities. 
We should refuse, in spite of identity in linguistic exj)ression. 
to take supposition for the sake of argument as the tyjie of 
universal judgment, and should point out that as supposition 
passes from selection within reality into free imagination it 
becomes detached from the real ground of all relations, and 
ceases even to exhibit a necessary relativity. 

Tt is in accordance with these views that I have treated 
measurement as involving both the rev'elationof Individuality*^ 
(morphological unity) through characteristic ratio, which is the 
same thing as projiorlion, jind the exhibition of relativity by 
the reference of the unit to something outside the individual. I 
now proceed to speak of kindred judgments, which present the 
essential aspects of measurement in onesided modifications. 

connection. And so in the end undoubtedly ‘ Jiiilgnients are con¬ 
ditional in this sense, that what they affirm is incomplete Urjidlcy, 
Appearance and Reality, ed. 2, 3O1. “ Cp. note p. 131, above. 
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2. Individuality as revealed in measurement may be 
simjde or comi)lcx, and, if complex, it must involve a variety 
of simple facton>. In a simide individuality, or the simple 
factor of a complex individuality, the qualitative distinct¬ 
ness of the parts is at a minimum ; for any excejjtional 
qualitative difference in any part would challenge measure¬ 
ment and constitute a com])licatioy within the unity. When 
an individual is thus taken in its simplicity, in a single aspect, 
and yet considered as being a whole com])lete in itself, it is 
treated as a whole of quantity ; that is to say, such a content 
as is exhiliitcd in the predication of the comparative judg¬ 
ment, but taken as standing in the place of the individual 
Subject, now that the concejition of individuality is attained. 

i. In such instances we find the simple quantitative whole 
which is thought of as constituted by absolutely homo¬ 
geneous parts—an idea which we have seen to be never 
strictly true, for without some distinctness of quality the 
parts would cease to be. Such a whole differs fD>m the 
normal individual by the lack of anything that can be called 
dominant, essential, or characteristic within the content 
itself. There is, for instance, no need to consider its unity 
in the light of a secondary or aesthetic quality. The unity 
is already that of a continuous quality, and in the attempt 
to define it, it lapses almost wholly into relativity, for the 
determination of the whole depertds on the equation of the 
parts, in an unending scries, wigth other and independent 
standards. Thus the jiurely quantitative whole is character¬ 
ised by being capable of construction by ideal repetition 
of a unit or fixed paf t; and such ideal repetition is enumeration. 
Enumeration may seem prior to measurement or identical 
with it; in measuring we enumerate units, and whenever we 
enumerate units we measure some totality. When we count 
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the carriages in a railway train we are measuring the train, 
when we count the sheep in a flock we are measuring the 
flock, just as when we count the feet and inches in the length 
of a room we are measuring the room. But usage, as we feel 
at once, does not bear us out in speaking of the two former 
instances as measurements, and the reason is plain. In 
measurement we start from a whole which we characterise 
by its differences ; in enumeration we start from a distinct 
unit, out of whicli we desire to construct a collective or 
aggregate whole—a sum total. The whole in enumeration, 
which is a predicate, is a weakened form of the individual 
whole in measurement, which is a subject ; and the unit in 
enumeration, which is a subject (generally distinguished by 
a natural individuality),• is a strengthened form of the 
distinct unit, ideal part, or constant dilfcrence,.which forms 
the predicate in measurement. 

Enumeration is therefore in one sense posteric»r to measure¬ 
ment, because it ]>resupposes, as a naturally distinct unit, 
the ' thing the idea of which can only be furnished by a sense 
of proportion or perception of limit ; but, on the other hand, 
enumeration is an instrument of precise measurement, which 
inv{)lvcs the notion of a scale of degrees or aggregate of 
homogeneous parts. The two ])roccsscs are constantly con¬ 
current, and only differ in the resj)ective values of the parts 
and wholes with which the\^ deal. It would be futile to dis¬ 
tinguish them from one another, but for the consequences 
which result from the jjf^ssibility, first exemplified in abstract 
enumeration, of systematising the synthesis of parts without 
relation to a whole, 'i'lie whole of enumeration is depressed 
into a mere aggregate, or not even a definite aggregate, and 
therefore the part inttj a mere unit, or even into the mere 
place in which a unit might be. The process with all its 
condlaries, including the three unreal infinities of Number, 
Time, and Space, must be regarded as belonging to a form 
of the judgment-function in which the relation of whole 
and part is denuded of all structural variety, and therefore 
the aggregate or sum which is the outcome of that relation 
lacks predominant unity. This principle is expressed in 
^the saying that in a numerical system the sum of units is 
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the same whatever may be the order in which they are 
counted, i. e. any part {qua part of a total formed by enumera¬ 
tion) can be interchanged with any other part without modi¬ 
fying the whole in which they are parts. 

I proceed to state and illustrate some corollaries which 
follow from the above idea of enumeration. 

a. Simple counting always consists of a seriei of singular 
judgments, and is in this respect on a level with simple measure¬ 
ment. 

However abbreviated or abstract each step in counting 
may be, it can always be expanded into a singular judg¬ 
ment which records its own position in a coherent series. 
In counting the birds in a covey, or the stitches in a bit of 
needle-work, we often merely repeat aloud the words ‘ one 
‘ two ', ‘-^.hree and the real nature of the judgment which 
accompanies them is open to question. In fact, each of 
these numerals in such a case implies a separate singular 
judgment, though extreme abbreviation tends to conceal its 
structure*. The essence of counting is in just such a pro¬ 
gressive distinction as is conveyed by ‘ this ’, ‘ that and 
‘ the other ’ ; ‘ alter ’ and crepos* have almost the value of 
numerals. The exclamation ‘ One ! ’ when we are beginning 
to count any set <.)f objects means ' This unit is a part in the 
whole which interests me ’, e. g. ‘ One—two—three— eight 
birds in that cox'^ey The bird is the naturally distinct unit 
by which in so simple a case we proceed as a matter of course, 
and the covey is the total up to which we wish to count. 
If birds get up belonging to another lot, we shall probably 
desire to keej) them distinct, and so count them separately, 
beginning ‘ One ‘ two ', &c., over again. It is plain in this 
or any similar instance tliat we do not count right on as long 
as units can be iound, but that evfcry step of the enumeration 
is made with reference to a limit,as well as to a unit. This 
limit, hoxiever disguised by our caprices and interests, is 
simply the common or continuous nature of the unit in so 
far as it interests*us, and in every enumerative judgment 
without exception the elements of separate unit and common 
nature may be traced. The unit need not be externally 
distinct or phx'^sically separable ; and the common nature. 
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instead of being hard to trace, may all but obliterate the 
differences that exist within it. But it is the nature of the 
unit that furnishes both rule and limit of enumeration, which 
is a process unmeaning witliout a limit and impossible without 
a rule. If we are told to count even all the ‘ things ’ in a 
room, we shall find ourselves obliged to ask what is to be 
reckoned as a ‘ thing Is a bookcase with 500 volumes 
in it one thing or 500, or 501 ? ' In a room however, is a 

kind of limit, and assigns a totality to be constructed by 
synthesis ; but if w'c are asked simply td count, we should 
reject the request as pure nonsense, because it assigns no 
totality to be constructed by counting. 

What, then, is the meaning of ct)unting ‘ One ’ ! ‘ Two ' ! 

‘ Three ' ! in starting a raK:e, or of— 

‘ Ami still stood all who saw them hillf * 

While men mif'ht count :i scon- ’ P 

In the latter case, the idea is that of counting the names ol 
the numbers ujj to a fixed limit at a rale determined by 
habit or by the time wdiich is lequircd to pronounce the 
words distinctly. In the former case the object is perhaps 
not merely to let time elapse, but to set attention in a certain 
rhythm, so that the tendency of rhythmical anticipation 
may assist in seeing or hearing the starting signal at the 
moment it is gi\'en. For this ]nir]K)se the periods should be 
exactly equal, and in fact at the Oxford boat-races every 
boat has some one beside, it wlio counts aloud the last few 
seconds before the gun fires. Of course, finally, the names 
of numerals may be repeated, as any words may, without 
a meaning. But to do this is not to count. 

Thus even simple counting always involves the elements 
of the judgment—of an identity exhibited in differences 
and affirmed of reality ; which elements present themselves 
in the shape of a distinct* unit within a continuous nature, 
its relation to which nature is indicated by number. And 
that the simple enuineratiye judgment^is aUvays singular 
follows from the nature of the unit, which is theoretically 
nothing more than the content to which we ascribe dis¬ 
tinctness pro hac vice \ in other words, the unit is the difference 
, or part that is taken as distinct by one act of judgment. 
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and it may be said that what we count **■ in enumeration are 
primarily the acts of judgment, as acts of distinction and 
relation within a certain continuous quality. 

Does it follow from this view that Number arises essentially 
out of tlie sense of time or succession ? I answ^er, Not ‘ essen¬ 
tially The connection between number and succession is 
a psychological and not a logical question. If it is impossible 
for two related acts of judgment to be simultaneous, as w-e are 
naturally inclined to suppose that it is, then two enumerative 
judgments must always be successive, and in tliis sense 
enumeration may depend upon succession. Nor do I think that 
this connection is necessarily disproved by such observations as 
lhat perce})tion can take note of six balls at once being 
dropped into a box. Such a perceptive judgment, in my 
opinion, iS probably one, and api:)lies the result of previous 
counting, as an attribute resting on experience, to the 
perceived content, just as w’e can judge the number of 
pips on a card from the mere form of the pattern wliich 
they make. So if we count by twos, fours, or more, 
1 think that this is complex counting, the unit being 
the mass of two or four, knowm to be such by previous 
experience^. A logical order among the units, i. e. an 
order in w'hich the apprehension of each unit has a place 
in the series conditioned by the separate apprehension of 
other units, is of the essence of enumeration, although a 
material order among them, i. c, such an order that a unit 
changes its value by changing its place in the series, is in 
contradiction with the essence of enumeration. Unless 
there is what I have called a logical order, w^e have no security 
that the unit as such is appiehended at all, and w'hat we 
take for enumeration may really be an inference like that 
which detects from the pitch of a note the number of vibrations 

* This view lias been treated as an assertion that wliat w'e count is 
our own counting, which has no meaning. I understand it as holding 
number to be the general schema of tlic relation of parts in any whole, 
taken as homogeneous so far as the distinctness of parts i>ermits. In 
counting, a.s 1 understand, we apply this general schema to a given 
whole, and are consequently put in possession, wath regard to that whole, 
of ail the relations which the schema involves. Cp. p. 156, below, 

* See the Author’s Knowledge and Reality, p. 92. 
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per second which generate it. But whether a logical ordei 
of succession can only be realised in temporally successive 
acts of apprehension, is a purely psychological question ; the 
more so, that, as we have seen, succession and time do not 
exclude unity of judgment, and the acts of judgment which 
constitute an enumeration might even, like an inference, 
be brought under the head of a single continued state of 
consciousness. In any case, succession in time uould be 
a mere psychical condition of number, following from the 
unity of the intelligence as forbidding (if*it docs forbid) two 
judgments to be made at once. There is no sort of ground 
for connecting enumeration with the apprehension of equal 
])arts in time, unless the equality t)f such parts be the material 
purpose of the appicheivsion in hand. 

/:). It follows from the nature of enumer^tioy that Ihc 
distinctiov between discrete and coniinunus magnitude and 
the. opposition of yiumhcr as discrete to space, time, and other 
kinds of quantity ^ts continuous, rests on a confusion. Number 
as mere names or mere sounds may be discrete, i. e. dis¬ 
connected, but then it has nothing to do with magnitude, 
but is a set of mere words destitute of meaning. On the other 
hand, number considered as the vehicle of magnitude or 
quantity is both discrete and continuous ; and the same is 
true of all quantity, as we saw in c-xamining the comparative 
judgment, and it is the essence of quantity to be so. The 
distinctness of natural units such as reciprocally exclusive 
material things does not make any difference «>f principle. 
They, like all units, are numbered in virtue of a continuous 
quality or identity which pervades them, and every unit, 
though it may only be suggested by a momentary purpose, 
is, like them, a distinguishable part, within a whole or aggregate 
consisting of such parts. *The books on a shelf are not merely 
discrete, and the inches wi a yard or the units of weight in a 
gravitating body arc not merely continuous ; in every case 
the unit is a distinct or discrete part, and the sum is a self¬ 
identical or continuous whole. It is flonsensc to speak of 
counting without saying what is to be counted ; and in 
specifying what is to be counted we specify at once the nature 
of the continuity and tlie rule of the discretion. 
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ii. Judgments affiliated to the Enumeraiive Judgment. 

The Eniimerative Judgment is the root of all quanti¬ 
tative determination ; and, as we have seen, all the matter 
of knowledge above the stage of pure quality is either in 
itself or in its conditions accessible to quantitative deter¬ 
mination. But the judgment in question also contains, that 
is to say, is, though in a depressed form, the universal essence 
of judgment in the principle of identity and difference ; and 
it is possible for this to be revived by one kind of abstraction 
into a different relation from tliat of unit and sum, as it is 
for it to be further s])ccialised, by an opjiosile ai^straction, 
into an idealised form of 1lie latter relation. But before 
indicating the genesis of other tyj)es of judgment out of 
enumeration, we must glance at th(jse which it necessarily 
general esr. anjl which must be regarded as sju'cies of itself. 
These are. «. the Plural or Particular, and /J. the Collective 
judgment. 

a. The Plural Judgment, or the Particular of traditional 
f-ogic, differs in no essential respect from the singular. It 
is not however accurately described as a mere aggregate 
of singular judgments, and indeed this description does not 
exjilain itself, for is such an aggregate several judgments or 
only one ? I cannot doubt that the ])lural judgment is a single 
act of thought, which determines a certain wliole or aggre¬ 
gate, given at the moment, though, it may be. in process of 
modification, by an attribute or condition such as two, three, 
or some otlier number which expresses the reciprocal relations 
of its homogeneous parts. Thus the ])lural judgment is not 
an aggregate of judgments, but a judgment about an aggre¬ 
gate. Therefore the number is to be regarded as a predicated 
content or determining condition, attributed to a whole 
consisting of the units which have been counted up to the 
])oint at winch the i)lnral judgment is taken. That the 
element of continuity, or designation of the whole whose 
}>arts ai;e to be counted, must quarrel with a determination 
by any number short*of this whole,^ and demand a continuance 
of the enumerative process, is only a case of what happens 
in every judgment of perception. Such judgments, as we 

‘ See Knowloclgt'and Reality, p. 65, and above. Introduction, ]>p. 51 ft. « 
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have seen, never embody ‘ pure cases i. c. they ne<'er fit 
precisely into a groove of necessity, that is, a sequence of 
reason and consequent. There is always somethii;^g relevant 
omitted, or something irrelevant retained. 

Thus the particular judgment from the very first implies a 
ratio ; and the implication may be so strong as to take the 
judgment out of the category of particular judgments and 
place it in that of collective judgments, e.g. ‘ 335 members of 
the House of Commons are Liberals.’ As every one knows 
that the House of Commrms contains altogether 670 members, 
this is just the same as to say ‘ half of the House of ('ommons 
arc Liberals It depends for its meaning on a completed 
enumeration, and therefore is essentially a collective judgment. 
It may even be regarded as an instance of .simple measurement, 
i. c. of ratio treated as ]nirc historical fact, in as far as i^s purpose 
is to measure the voting power of the Liberals against that of 
other sections of the House. The Liberals .and the whole House 
are equated in respect of numerical strength ; the whole House 
minus half of the whole House the Liberals. In short, as 
we have .seen, the completed judgment ot Enumeration ])'isses 
into Measurement, though the idea of Measurement is jirior 
to the act of Enumeration. If on the contrary we say that 
' Two Cambridge men are coming down to lecture the 
niunber two is prima facie non-significant ; the judgment tells 
us nothing of the ratio boriu*, by two to the whole number of 
Cambridge men, nor even to the whole number of local lec¬ 
turers. Nevertheless if we think ol it, we shall see that cither 
it was wholly superfluous to mention the number, or else some 
context or latent allusion must imply a ratio. Number has 
significance only by comparison with number. 

The Plural Judgment is equivalent to the Particular of 
traditional logic in the form ' Some men arc mortal ’ There 
is no essential difference between ‘ some men are mortal ’ and 
‘ four men arc mortal ’ ; the twf> assertions, if interpreted 
literally, belong to the same logical class. It w'ill appear 
however below that this literal interpretation does not render 
the true meaning of the old ‘ I’articular Judgment 

But w'e must distinguish from the above a form which has 
‘ See on ‘ Moilul Convcr.Mon chap, vii, below. 
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been employed in quasi-numerical arguments, viz. the form 
‘ Most men are mortal or ‘ The majority of the House of 
Commons that has just been elected is Conservative These 
judgments are not merely particular even in immediate 
appearance. They present on their verj' surface the relation 
to a collective judgment which we saw to he at least latent 
in every particular affirmation. ‘ Most ’ or ‘ Tlie majority ' 
means more than half; and when we speak of half or a quarter 
«)r any ratio we assume a completed enumeration of tl\e whole. 
We must therefore now pass to the Collective Judgment or 
Judgment of completed Enumeration. 

ji. The Collective Judgment has of late been rightly dis¬ 
tinguished from the Generic and from the Hypothetical Judg¬ 
ments. which correspond to the reaVmeaning of the Universal 
Judgme^Jt known to traditional logic. It has been justly 
]>oint(?d out that the ‘ All ’ of mere extension or numerical 
totality does not really express what is intended by such an 
allegation as ‘ All men are mortal or ‘ All triangles have their 
three angles equal to two right angles ’. In such cases eom- 
])lete Enumeration is inconceivable, and .something quite 
different, viz. the universal connection of attributes which are 
not results of enumeration (for number is also an attribute) is 
really the matter affirmed. So far all is clear, and Logic has 
greatly gained by the distinction. 

But when we come to erect a difference of kind, and to treat 
the collective judgment as inirely on a level with the singular 
or jKirticiilar judgmemt, and as in fact a mere aggregate of 
singular judgments, and as thus separated by an impassable 
gulf from the. universal judgment ; and when we further 
maintain that enumeration cannot warrant its own coinjilete- 
ness, then we fall into difficulty and confusion. Even the 
Plural Judgment, as we saw, is ‘not a mere aggregate of 
singulars. , 

The Collective Judgment I understand to be a judgment 
made about a definite group or limited class of individuals, 
which individuals •arc taken t’o have been exhaustively 
enumerated, or to be capable of exhaustive enumeration. It 
is not necessary that the individuals should all be together in 
space or time ; it is not necessary that they should all exist or 
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have existed with any specific degree of reality ; but it is 
necessary that every one of them should be brought before the 
mind, or should be capable of being brought before the mind, 
in a distinct and separate enumerativc judgment. Such 
judgments are ‘ All the books on that shelf are (jerman 
' Every horse that I have bought in the last three years has 
gone lame ‘ All the kings of England since the ('onquest biij 
three have died natural deaths 

When it is said that such judgments as these are on a ]ev«*l 
with the singular or the ])articular judgmoTir. T take it that 
we mu'^t exclude from the meaning of singular or i)articulai 
judgment all dej^endence. whether latent or explicit, on crirn- 
])leted enumeration : otherwise our account of the collectiv(' 
judgment becomes circul.'jr. Hut if so, then we have the 
' allness ’ of the collective judgment staring us iri tlu^face as 
a distinction between it and the j)articular. And this dis¬ 
tinction becomes an absolute scv'cranre if we arc to insist that 
the process of enumeration, a process which consists in singular 
and ]iarticular judgments, cannot furnish the warrant of its 
own completeness. 

1 have maintained elsewhere,' and it follows from my whole 
('onc€'}>tion of the judgment, that enumeration cannot bo made 
intelligible on such a view. It is impossible for enumeration 
to go on apart from the discriminative control (‘xercised by th(' 
])ervading nature ol the tolalitj' under construction u])on tlu' 
successive apprehension of the. units. It is this control which 
takes the form of an inchoate percej>tion of ratio as the count¬ 
ing advances, and of the warrant of exhaustiveness wlu'n it is 
comj.>lclcd. A])aTt froin such an influence of the whole there' 
can be no jmrpose in enumeration. No doubt tluMeiore. com¬ 
plete enumeration is in one .sen.se on a level with the singular 
and particular judgments, bectause they present though in an 
imperfect form (as W'e have excluded the case of dc;finite ratios 
such as ‘ Half A are H ’) the same relation to totality which 
the collective judgment comjiletes. 

But for the same reason it i^ imjiossiblc tef justify an absolute 
separation between the collective and the generic or universal 
judgment. The collective judgment, we may say, must 

' Knowledge and Reality, p. 77, 
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emanate from an enumeration of actual individuals, or at least 
of individuals actually brought before the mind, one by one. 
But how can we carry a genetic distinction like this into the 
interpretation of judgments whose actual content is precisely 
the same ? It is the commonest thing in the world for a judg¬ 
ment to be taken as exhausting a group or set of distinct 
individuals, without resting in any way upon direct enumera¬ 
tion ; in other words, a judgment that might be oOtained by 
enumeration constantly is obtained in some other way. The 
fact is, that when we have gone beyond sets of individuals 
present to perception or within the power of the mind to 
represent at once as distinct iudivdduals (and it would be im¬ 
possible finally to limit the collective judgment to such sets of 
individuals), we have entered on a process which is plainly and 
obviouily uu'diate and hypothetical, and the fact that many 
judgments thus mediated are taken to refer to a finite group 
of individuals is a mere instance of our general rule that every 
content in judgment is taken to have the reality of which it is 
capable. 

Is there then no difference between a collective judgment 
and a true universal ? Certainly there is a difference, and 
it is illustrated though not constituted by the connection of 
the former with complete enumeration. It is simply this, that 
a collective judgment deals with a content which can be 
])resentcd to thought as ])ossessing the character of an aggre¬ 
gate of exclusive units, or finite whole of enumeration. This 
point of view would involve identification of the collective 
judgment with the aggregate of singulars only if all enumera¬ 
tion were simple enumeration. But a numerical whole may be 
obtained by mediate enumeration, and it is to a whole so 
obtained that the content of many collective judgments is 
equivalent. It is true that a 'collective judgment is not 
a genuine universal, but it is not true that such a judgment 
must be equivalent to a mere aggregate of singulars. This 
conception is, in the first place, irreconcilable with the unity 
of the judgment ; * and, in the second place, is not warranted 

’ No doubt there is a difticulty here. ' George and John have gone 
to school,' ' The two boys have gone to school.’ Does the former 
sentence convey two judgments and the latter only one ? The lattej 
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by the plain meaning of the propositions in question. It is 
impossible to characterise a number of individuals by a common 
name as the subject of a judgment without imi>lying a signifi¬ 
cance in the characterisation. Even if the predication is true 
of the different individuals for different reasons, tlie common 
interest of the judgment must give it unity of purjjort. An 
arbitrary limitation either of number or of time tends, no, 
doubt, to interfere with this significance, and to force an 
cxtensional meaning upon the judgment ; but, as w'c know, 
the purest cxtensional meaning is only a minimum of inten- 
sional meaning. And there are collective judgments which 
could not jiossihly be taken as mere aggregates of ^itlgulars. 
Such are reflective liistorical judgments. ‘ All States of the 
North American Ihiion ara ])rohibitod from interfering with 
the tenure of ])roperty-’ I need not know this, by BsimjAi' 
enumeration ; T may know it mediately, as a provision of the 
Constitution of the United States, I need not even be actually 
able to enumerate the States which arc included in the Union. 
But I know that they are numerable, because I know that they 
are an actual limited grou]), and so I judge it as a historic.il 
fact, though I may know it also as rooted in the nature and 
tendencies of the l^nion. 

The fact is, that superficial as is the view which makes 
' allness ’ the adequate eX]>rcssion of logical necessity, it is 
if possible, more superficial to deny their connection. From 
the first use <;f the characterising idea, necessity makes itself 
felt ; and ' allness ’, or the asjK'ct of a finite totality as an 
aggregate of exclusive units, is never without a warrant and 
significance how^ever arbitrarily the totality may be taken. 
It is by the certainty of comiflete enumeration that counting 
becomes, as was said above, the organon of ]U'i‘cisc incasurc- 
rnent. For instance, the sbries of enumerative judgments, 
‘ One, two, three, four, five, .sw; ounces are in the scale balancing 
this packet,’ is convertible, in virtue of their exhaustiveness, 
into the judgment of measurement, ‘ This packet weighs 6 oz.’ 

We saw that the act of counting tends to assume indepen- 

only one, certainly ; the former conveys two at lirst sight ; hut if we 
bear in mind our account of the Judgment as an act in time, we shall 
.^e that these tw'o may readily pass into one. See p. 79, supra. 
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dence, as if it could have a meaning apart from any continuous 
nature in the units, i. e. in short, apart from an identity 
presented as a totality. This is not merely owing to the 
customary abbreviation of the enumerative judgment, as when 
we seem to count by saying ' One, two, three,’ &c. ; rather 
such an abbreviation is made possible by the apparently 
independent reality of number. This appearance of reality 
depends on the fact that the numerical series does furnish 
a generalised scheme of the relation of whole and part wheji 
('nvisaged in th«> form of total and units.*' Such a generalised 
scheme, thf)ugh meaningless except as applied to a positive 
content f)f thought, containc nevertheless detinitc and necessary 
relations which are imposed by it on any content to which 
it is applied ; and the presupposition that it is taken as applied 
to an adequate content fades into forgetfulness that it need be 
applied t(> a content at all. But need it ? We may surely 
investigate the numerical series for its own sake. When we 
say that twice 50 is 100, need we mean that twice 50 of some 
particular kind of thing arc 100 of it ? We may surety mean 
that in the numerical series 100 is separated from 50 by the 
same number of places as 50 from o, which relation involves 
a variety of consequences, all true of the numerical series 
as such. No doubt this is .so, but it will be observ'ed that 
we ha\’e to appeal to the idea of places in the series, and 
these places are the abstractions of enumerative judgments 
and imply relation to a content. Such places contain in 
themselves no reason for stopping at any jwint of enume¬ 
ration, arc applicable hyiiothetically to every content, but 
can yield, in their abstraction, no conclusion about any. 
It is a well-known fallacy to obtain a concrete estimate by 
multiplying an amount by the number of times its cause as 
given has to be repeated. Hardly any concrete quantity is 
unaffected in the ra+io of its increase by a great addition to 
its absolute magnitude. To say that the stock or trading 
capital of England is worth so many hundred millions sterling 
is a graphic expre’ksion for the fact that its amount is a million 
times as great as an amount worth so many hundred pounds. 
But in the economical sense of ' worth ’ the conclusion is 

“ Cp. p. 148, abov'c. ^ 
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nonsense. A thing is only worth what it will fetch, and who 
is going to buy the whole stock of England if thrown on the 
market at once, at the rate which is commanded by the 
amounts of stock which change hands in the common way of 
trade ? 

The numerical series is an ideal scheme of the relations 
of units within totals, but is itself unreal apart from its 
applications, not because it is ideal, but because it has in 
itself no element of limit or totality ; i. e. its units make no 
choice between belonging to one total and nnother, and sr) 
naturally l>elong to an infinite series. 

This aspect of the enunierative judgment—the system of 
number—leads to the consideration of complex counting 
and of numerical infinity, ,But before pursuing the eiupiiry 
in this directiini I pause to indicate a reversion ,or '*onver- 
gence to which the simiile enunierative judgment tends in its 
other aspect. 

y. Every concrete enunierative or collective judgment J'nuuaTa- 
bears reference to an identity which controls its selection of 
units and fixes the limit of its enumeration. This identity (''I'liuric. 
is the pervading nature of the units. Now if this nature 
consists in the characteristic quality of an individual thing, Judg- 
then it is possible that on the one hand it suggests no con- 
ceivable limit of enumeration, while tin the other hand the 
characteristic individuality claims completion in respect of 
its positiv-e connections of content. In such a case there is 
no true whole of repetition concerned ; no whole, that is to 
say, which in its nature draws nearer completion by every 
rejietition of an individual. The books in this room are 
a true whole of repetition ; the human race, to our present 
knowledge, is not. Thus a problem which is first attacked 
by enumeration may transform itself unawares. Meeting 
with a series of individuals* in which we perceive some im¬ 
portant attribute, we enumerate them as cases of it. But 
soon their characteristic nature reacts on the function of 
thought, and we find our successive judgments attempting 
to grasp a connection of content and not to exhaust a sum 
total of cases. Now as enumeration is on one side selective 
analysis, we continue to give our judgments enunierative 
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form, and even* couch them by anticipation in the shape of 
exhaustive totality. Then we have what has been called 
Induction by simple enumeration, with its results embodied 
in the Judgment of Allness, which to avoid an un-English 
expression I shall venture to speak of as the Exhaustive 
Judgment. 

The most varied opinions have prevailed as to the nature 
and value of this process, obviously because it forms a tran¬ 
sition between two distinct lines of thought, marking the 
revival within mere enumeration of the sense of characteristic 
individuality which belongs to the judgment of proportional 
quality and the kindred jndgnicnts of individualising thought. 
We meet, for instance, with the question whether the judg¬ 
ment ‘ All men are mortal' claipis to represent completed 
enumejation or not. The answer is that its form and its 
meaning are at variance ; in form it does make this claim 
and in meaning it does not. Such a judgment indicates 
that the spirit of analogy and of characteristic quality has 
reawakened within the form of mere enumeration, and is 
sweeping the line of evolution back tow^ards judgments 
which predicate individual and generic character. When 
we come to si)eak of Induction as a phase of Inference we 
shall see that there are good reasons for such an awakening. 
At present we have only to note that the exhaustive judg¬ 
ment ‘ All men are mortal ’ is a transitional form between 
a collective judgment on the one hand, and the generic 
judgment ‘ Man as such is mortal also couched in the form 
* All men arc mortal ’, on the other hand ; and arises from an 
incipient reaction of positive content uj^on ideal schematic 
form in the process of making number, before an external 
separation has been effected between the two elements. It 
is idle tt) demand the pcrfectioh of complete enumeration 
from the exhaustive judgment ;, for this latter is a popular 
and unstable form of thought, and must simply be recog¬ 
nised as such. It is better to treat the collective judgment 
as inevitably leading up to a connection of attributes and 
as therefore having its ideal in the spirit of the exhaustive 
judgment, than to interpret the exhaustive judgment ac¬ 
cording to the letter, as having its ideal in the collective 
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judgment. We shall have to recur to this subject when 
we return to the central development of the judging function. 

We have now to trace the further abstractions which have 
their root in enumeration. 

8. On the side of the relations between units and total as 
such, abstraction being made from the positive nature of the Mediate 
contents submitted to enumeration, tlie judgment of com- ( ousting, 
pleted enumeration is an ideal or generalised scheme of all 
possible constructions of such purely numerical totalities. 

It starts from a measurement or collectiye judgment of 
the type ‘ All the books in this room amount together to 
a thousand.’ The further abstract development of such a 
predication may be brought about by the most various 
occasions, but it essentially consists in this, that the positive 
concrete units of enumeration which stand as subject in a 
judgment like the above are replaced by generalised rela- 
tinns of ideal units equated to a total which also becomes 
ideal and generalised. This substitution reveals the fact 
which alone makes it possible, viz. that in the numerical 
scheme all units, being abstract, retain the same value in 
every part of the series ; e. g. the units between 50 and 60 
count for as many as and no more than those between 30 
and 40 or between o and 10. Thus a series of units may 
safely be named by the number ol j)laces which it occuj)ies 
counting from the zero of the wliolc numerical series, but it 
is the same wherever and however often it recurs. It is on 
this characteristic of number that the possibility of mediate 
or complex counting and of equation, which is implied in 
these processes, depends. If, for instance, we desire to re¬ 
compose the sum of books in the room by equating it to 
component sums or to factors, we do so by conducting a 
number of enumerations separately from the beginning of 
the numerical series, and then combining their totals according 
to the rules of that series, which are known to us simply by 
experience. Thus, if we count 700 English books, 200 German, 
and 100 Italian, we find that these sums, 'considered merely 
as numbers, are equal to the total 1000 obtained by direct 
enumeration. ‘ Considered merely as numbers,’ because the 
rules of the numerical series cannot warrant us against any 
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material influence of the actual individual things upon each 
other. Some of them may cancel each other, or may produce 
more by combination ; but this has nothing to do with the 
])roperties of number, except for the fact that, when known, 
it is capable of numerical expression. The component numbers 
in the subject of a judgment like tlie above (These 700 English 
volumes with these 200 German and those 100'Italian make 
up 1000 volumes) correspond to the characterising ideas in an 
ailirmation like ‘This execrable ruffian should be hung’. It 
is hard to say if tliey are general conditions, or if they are 
specifications of fact taken as true merely in the present 
instance. 

But it is clear that in such enumerations we are on the 
brink oi mediate counting, that is to say of the abstract 
equati(^n 700 + 200 + 100 = 1000, just as in the individual 
judgment mentioned above we were on the brink of the 
generalisation ‘ Every execrable ruffian ought to be hung'. 
‘ Mediate counting ! ’ it will be said ; ‘ then we are in the 
region of inference, and no longer in that of judgment.’ It 
is certain that when we speak of necessary connection between 
attributes, of hypothetical or mediate judgment, we are in 
the region of inference ; but it is not the case that we are 
therefore out oi the region of judgment. By ' mediate ’ in 
the i)resent connection I only intend to indicate a judgment 
which has for explicit subject a generalised or abstract attribute, 
and being free from any demonstrative or sign of perception 
must be taken as conditioning its ])redication by that attribute. 
Such a predication is mediated, i. e. is affirmed of any particular 
individual only through and in virtue of the attribute ex- 
l)ressed in the subject. Mediate counting forms the transition 
between ratio and proportion just as mediate measurement 
does. Logically speaking every ■equation expresses a ratio, 
and a ratio becomes a j^roportfon directly it is applied— 
directly its unit is taken as variable. Thus an algebraical 
equathui, which exists with a view to a variety of applications, 
is ipso facto a proportion. 

Complex counting is a case of mediate counting ; that 
case in which we count by units which are themselves sets 
of numerical places, i. e. by multiplication and division, which 
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may for the purpose be taken to include addition and sub¬ 
traction. The only difference between multiplication and 
division on the one hand and addition or subtraction on the 
other is the equality to each other of the subordinate totals in 
multiplication and division, which enables them to be counted 
as units and their number indicated like any other number, 
by its place in the series counting from o upwards. In this- 
sense multiplication is a mere abridgment of addition ; it is 
only a question of form whether we say 2 + 2 + 2 + 2—- 8 ■ 
or 2 X 4 = 8. This latter equation reprcsents%vhat is essential 
as well in addition and subtraction as in multii)lication 
and division, a total analysed into factors and a i)rocess. 
Complex counting, as a case of mediate counting, shares its 
abstract, hypothetical, and necessary character. 

e. The processes of mediate counting deal with tile cem- Aiisiract 
struction and reconstruction of any given numerical total, 

Even the quantitative relation ol j^art and whole in its infinite 
extremes! abstraction retains thus much (jf structural unity, 
that, given a total of units, it can only be dissolved or recon¬ 
structed according to certain rules of combination or analysis. 

But the quantitative unit per se, or rather the one-sided 
abstraction of the quantitative unit, the mere numerical 
place which no positive identity links with the other places 
of the series, has in it no princijile of totality or limitation, 
that is to say no reason for sto])ping short after one. set r)f such 
places rather than after anotlver. Enumeration of units as 
such may be continued at pleasure, and the process of so 
continuing it without limit is summarised in the conception 
of numerical infinity. 

We have here tracked to its genesis this paradoxical con¬ 
ception, in its right place so powerful for gO(jd, and in its 
wTong place for evil. It would not, perhaps, be beyond 
the province of logic to comHient on its use in its right j^lace, 
that is to say in mathematical science ; nor could a more 
interesting subject readily be found. But lack of mathema¬ 
tical knowledge deters me from attempting such a comment 
with any degree of detail ; for a logician is aware of tlu*. risk 
incurred by venturing beyond his knowledge, and as he 
jrreaches that there is no royal road to truth, must keep clear 

1337 M 
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iii the delusion that he himself has found one. But any 
one may offer a suggestion, and this I jjropose to do by 
saying that it seems to me most probable that the scientific 
use of the conception of infinity rests in every case on a 
justifiable neglect—justifiable, because that which is neglected 
has a known nature, and may be set down as insignificant 
cither altogether or from the pennt of view of a specific 
purpose. 

If, to take a coarse and non-matlicniatical ii.stance, we 
set about any task in a way whicli is demonstrably jicrverse 
and inadequate, a looker-on is justified in disregarding our 
efforts. He will tell us that we shall nrit get it done in that 
way if we Ihc to the age of Methuselah. Translated into 
logical phrase, his comment means that our way of going to 
work has not tlie element of totality ; tlie successive efforts 
which make u]) the series of our activity, bearing no relatitm 
to the nature of the work to be done, do not include in them¬ 
selves successive parts of ii, and therefore, as regards it, have 
no tendency to come to an end and will (unless we choose to 
leave, off) go on to infinity. We may even applj' this illustration 
to a simple mathematical idea, say to the case of jiarallel straight 
lines. We may consider as the task to be accomplished such 
a iliange of direction in either or both of a pair of parallel 
straight lines that they should cease to be parallel to one 
another. And we may consider as the means adopted to 
bring about such a cliangc the production of the two straight 
lines in their original direction. Then our sup]iosed on-looker 
would say, ‘ You might go on for ever at that game ; ’ ‘You 
cannot change the direction of a straight line by producing 
it in its original direction.’ Therefore it would be justifiable 
to neglect the jiroduction of parallel straight lines to infinity, 
ill other words to pronounce that Such production cannot alter 
their cliaracter as parallel straight lines, i e. that even if 
produced to infinity (which they can never actually be) they 
do not meet. Probably such a case as this would hardly be 
recognised as an instance of the mathematical use of infinity, 
but in as far as it introduces the conception of quantitative 
infinity as a term in a positive definition it would seem to be 
at least analogous to such a use. 
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I may insert at this point some additional observations New 
upon the question of an actual numerical infinity.“ 

The previous paragraph expresses the essence of my argu¬ 
ment. It still seems to me sound, so far as it goes, and while 
fully admitting my own want of mathematical knowledge, 

I cannot see my way to cancel it, or the discussion which 
depends upon it. 

Professor Royce,'’ I think, in his reference to this discussion, 
has done me less than justice by assuming that I insist, in 
the vein of Hegel’s satirical digression,‘‘ on The mere tedious¬ 
ness of numerical infinity. But my treatment contains no 
reference to this topic (unless it were on ])p. 191-2 ed. 2 where 
I reject such a treatment), and in cinisidering the numerical 
scries as the abstract scliiema of membershi]) in a whole I 
have implied and stated that it has laws and pro[)ertk% which 
give it a character and interest of its own. That, taken by 
itself, it fails, as a consequence of its abstractness, to fulfil the 
conditions of an individual whole, seems to me obvn>us ; and 
no less obvious that Professor Royce, in using it as a tyjie of 
individuality', lays stress on possible incidents of tlu; repetition 
of positive contents, rather than on the essential nature of 
repetition to infinity. 

With regard to the present state of the question, I will 
venture on three remarks. 

(i) I observed in the lirst edition of this book that ‘ relations Pioblem 
may be given as actual which only an inliniie series could 
represent on their quantitative side ’ (]). 168 cd. 2). Tlif siune 
point presents itself to me with regard to the conceptions 
employed in the recent theory ol infinity. I sec that certain 
jiroblems and definitions are given, and that if their require¬ 
ments could be carried out in actual series an actual infinity 
would be given ; but I am unable to sec that this latter 
condition is fulfilled. The •character of given ness docs not 
appear to me to be brought to a point beyond that illustrated 
by Spinoza in the case of a^ circle within a circle and not 
concentric. The figure, which would need an infinite analysis, 
is given. But it does not follow that the series which would 

‘ Ed. 2, 1911. Worhi and Individual, i. fl. 

' Hegel, VViss. d. Logik (ed. 1841), p. ^$ 7 . 
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analyse it is given in and with it. 1 suggest that this analogy 
might apply to the conception (jf self-representative series 
and of transfinite numbers, I note that the latter cannot be 
reached by enumeration. 1 do not know what characters 
they share witli numbers of the natural series ; but it is 
obvious that they can hardly be given in the same sense. 

(2) In the definition of an infinite whole, it is obi^ious, and 
I sup]K)se intentional, that the relation on whicli the infinity 
depends, tlie one-to-one correspondence of a true part with 
the total of parts forming the whole, expends tlie material of 
the u'holc. if I may .sjieak so grossly, at an immensely more 
rapid rate than the whole itself progresses. 1 am thinking 
of the case in whicli jirime or stpiarc numbers are taken as 
a part of tlie series of natural ,numbers. This answers 
well eiK'tugh ,so long as you have an enumeration ac/ infinitum 
to draw’ upon. But it seems to me that if you luid anything 
approaching a given totality this spending in advance must 
])roduce a contradiction at once. At any point of the con¬ 
sideration, the part is miles and miles outside the whole. 
While you appeal to infinity as incom})lete, this cannot matter. 
But the moment you seek to apjily the character of totality, 
the arrangement seems to sjilit in tw'o. It is one thing, I 
rejieat, to have a definition which if fulfilled would involve 
a given infinity, and another thing to show' that it can be and 
actually is fulfilled. 

(3) I believe Mr. Russell would agree with me that lunda- 
mental ]irinciples of Logic could not be overriden by the 
practice of mathematics. If they really conflict, he would 
admit, some condition has been tacitly imposed in the 
transition to mathematical conclusions, though as conclusions 
in mathematics they may be perfectly sound. But he holds 
that they do not conflict. His view is that a true Logic is 
one with the principles of mathematics, and carries the conclu¬ 
sions of the latter without reseive. I cannot see my way to 
escape from the former conviction, ^^"e may be given some¬ 
thing else of great interest and value, but unless it fulfils our 
simi>le requirements, we cannot accept it as an actual infinity. 
On the other hand, we can show' an actual infinity, in one 

“ On the 11atun; of mathematical abs-tractioji sec pp. 182-3 below. • 
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sense of the word, in the character of wholes with parts such 
as to embody and reproduce the spirit of the whole. Such 
parts, in some degree, are the organs of an organism or the 
institutions of a nation. And in some degree, by what seems 
to me like special pleading, the character of such wholes is 
discovered in the mathematical concept of self-representative 
series."' But I cannot think tliat the two conceptions can really . 
lie united, except in the sense that it is probably true that a 
real infinite, or self-contained individual whole, could not be 
numerically represented except by an infinite series, which 
1 take to be the. same as saying it could not be numerically 
represented at all. 

7;. I will now continue the discussion from which this was Infinito 
“ cUKrcsi.,.,. . , 

More subtle and interesting are cases in wli^ch Hie con¬ 
tinuance of the series makes a difference in the task to be 
performed, but the whole ])()ssible dilference can be shown 
to fall within certain known limits. These cases, which I 
jiresuine to be of the nature of infinitesimals rather than 
of infinites (both of which must tall under the hi'ad of infinite 
enumeration), may be reduced to the same class as the former 
if we reflect that in the iormer also the dilference fell within 
known limits, but these were limits of kind, whereas wo are 
now speaking of limits of quantity. In cases of this second 
type wc know that a series could be Cfintinued to infinity, 
and that some difference would be-made to the problem before 
us by this being done ; but. on the other hand, we are aware 
of a limit within which the whole series must fall, and we are 
therefore able to pronounce that the difference which can be 
made by its continuance alter a certain iioint is, at least for 
our immediate, purpose, a negligible quantity. Such, I lake it, 
must be the principle of any jirocess which determines e.g. the 
area of a circle by treating it as between the area of a polygon 
inscribed in the circle and that of a polygon described about 
it. So far as I follow the exoteric utterances of mathematicians,^ 
the principle of abstraction based on a jKisitive knowledge of 


“■ K. U. Taylor, Metaphysics, p. iiO If. 

* 1 have in mind more e.specially Mr. Spottiswoode’.s Presiilential 
•Address to the British Association, which unluckily I cannot refer to. 
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the capacities of a series must be at the root of the employ¬ 
ment of mathematical infinity. 

But our immediate business is with infinite number con¬ 
sidered logically, i.e. with a view to its general place in 
knowledge. And from this jjoint of view we have to notice— 

(1) That the idea of infinite number has its genesis in a 
one-sided abstraction, viz. in the notion of counting without 
ha\'ing anything in particular to count,* which corresponds 
to the idea of difference without identity, and of parts without 
a whole. By such an abstraction the enumerative judgment 
is destroyed, the essence of judgment as such—the exhibition 
of identity in difference or f»f the whole in its parts—being 
withdrawn from it ; and the names of the numbers are turned 
into a meaningless repetition, the purpose of enumeration 
having viisappeared. We are no longer saying ‘ One tree, 
two trees, three trees ’, &c., but we are merely saying ‘ One, 
two, three ', and it is for this reason that we need never stop. 

(2) Being one-sided, the idea of infinite number is self¬ 
contradictory. The essence of number is to construct a finite 
whole out t»f homogeneous units. The idea of numerical 
infinity arises from neglecting the continuous nature of the 
unit, and therefore omitting the clement w'hich alone arrests 
computation at one number rather than at another. Thus 
an infinite number would be a number which is no particular 
number, for every particular number is finite. 

(3) It follows from this that infinite number is unreal. 
This docs not mean that there may not actually be more 
units of one kind or another than we can count in the time 
at our disjiosal or in any finite lajise of time. The statement 
deals with the nature of number, not with the extent of the 
sensiKiUs universe. If, to ]>ut a common idea coarsely, we are 
asked, ‘ Su]>posing that 3'ou coulU travel through space for 
ever, and never come If) nu end o^it, must not space contain 
an infinite number of units ? or even if you can go on sub¬ 
dividing a given portion of matter for ever, must it not contain 
an infinite number of parts ? ’ to such questions we could 

* A series which is fAr hypothesi infinite conie.s under the head even 
if it seems to liave a })ositive nature. For its nature ex hypothesi does 
not dcte'.'mine the number of its units. 
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only reply, ‘ Things or the parts of things may quite con¬ 
ceivably transcend our power to count. But except in view 
of a finite goal, number does not help us, does not tell us 
anything, grounds no ratio of parts to whole. W*e should 
in fact never give up counting any units that had interest 
for us, and should in doing so alw ays be at some finite number. 
But if it could be miraculously revealed to us that there was 
no end, then I think we should stop counting, unless the units 
in question entered into subordinate or graduated totals 
which liad an interest for us. Thus we go on counting the 
stars for definite reasons. Their relation to us is graduated, 
and several subordinate totals within their number have 
already been completed by enumeration ; e.g. stars of the 
first eight magnitudes ha'^e been identified and counted. In 
counting them we have alw ays in view' some defiijablcttotal to 
be constructed or to be corrected. Who counts the waves of 
the sea ? The hope of complete enumeration is the justifi¬ 
cation of counting.’ - 

Then why do we count the years and centuries ? Do w'e 
jiretend to know that they will have a numerable sum ? and 
when they have reached it, do w’c imagine that the race will 
survive to take an interest in the completed enumeration ? 
In the first place, for each of us time seems to have an end ; 
and in the second place, all history is parcelled out in over¬ 
lapping epochs which we have an interest in measuring. W'e 
do not in fact ordinarily know' or.compute the whole numerable 
seiies of years that has elapsed since the first events of ascer¬ 
tainable date in history ; w’e adopt this or that era according 
to some overpowering historical interest which makes it seem 
to mark a fresh beginning. We do not count the years to 
ascertain their total quantity, but to give them names by 
wliicb we can fi.x events ; and as a means to fixing the relations 
of events we no doubt desir^3 to note the quantitative relations 
w’ithin the total of historical time which has elapsed down 
to any given present. If w'e are pressed further, and told, 

‘ But, after all, the years may go on for ev'er and the human 
race may go on counting them for ever’, wc can only reply that 
the faculties with which we are endowed refuse to express 
^ this ‘ ever that at any point taken in the series we should 
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be at some finite number, and that if a conviction of the 
endlessness of the series could be miraculously impressed upon 
our minds we could only conclude that, except as a record 
of the past, counting the years was an unmeaning form, 
seeing that the nature of the series could not be represented 
in number. A very simple case of enumeration ad infinilum 
would be that in which, by persistent errors of identifica¬ 
tion, we should count the same objects over again, round and 
round, without being aware that we were doing so. 7 .n such 
a case it is obvkms that the concei)tion of number would be 
destroyed so far as these objects themselves were concerned, 
though if they were at known intervals of space we might none 
the less use them a.s a measure for other things. When we 
measure v'ith a foot-rule we do in fact count the inches 
inarkec\-on it over and over again in this way, not for their 
own sake or the process would be infinite, but only for the 
sake of some other quantity which we characterise by them. In 
this respect the inch-marks oi\ the foot-rule correspond to the 
physical changes which indicate the day and year, and which 
serve as a measure for occurrences other than themselves. 

An infinite series, then, is not anything which we can 
repiesent in the form of number, and therefore cannot be, 
qua infinite series, a fact in our world. Relations may indeed 
be given as actual which only an infinite series could represent 
on their quantitative side, such as the ratio of the diameter 
to the circumference of a circle. But for this very reason 
they never are adequately represented on that side, although 
we may know and argue from the positive character of the 
series, which ex hypothesi its prolongation to infinity is not 
to change. Our constructive judgment requires parts ayid 
a whole to give it meaning. Parts unrelated to any whole 
cannot be judged real by our thought. Their significance is 
gone, and they are jiarts of nothing. 

Thus it is nonsense to speak of any definite number, say 
loo, as a portion of number, in the sense in which a foot is 
a portion of a yard, or a minutfe of an hour. The question 
* what portion ’ ? at once disposes of any such relation. 
Number as such cannot be identified with any particular 
total such that a given nmnber is a definite fraction of it. 
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Closely allied to infinite number, and in a great measure 
depending upon it, are the conceptions ol abstract or ideal 
time, and of abstract or ideal space, tending respectively to 
generate ideas of infinite time and of infinite space. 

0 . In speaking of Comparison we saw that every ‘ now ’ Abstract 
tends to become a part within ‘ now ’ and ' then ’, and e\'ery 
* then ’ again within ‘ then ' and ‘ then This analysis is very , 
gradually brought about, speaking liistorically, in llte evolu¬ 
tion of the tense-system. The sense of Time is in tlie first 
instance the mere consciousness of continuity in succes¬ 
sion, that is, tlie mere ])erception of a succession or i)rocess 
of change. This sense however being only possibh^ through 
setting off the succession against a comparatively permanent 
background of consciousijess, is in embryo the comparison 
of successions, with the development of whicli^ coi ifparison 
measurement of Time, and with this the abstract idea of Time, 
are brought into existence. The measurement (d Time consists 
in the equation of one set of perceptible changes identified 
by a common nature, to anotlier set of perceidible changes, 
in the sense tliat the beginning and end of a numbered scries 
of the one coincide with the beginning and end of a numbered 
series of the other. Tlie enumeration of phases of one series 
that coincide nith one or more phases of the other scries 
might conceivably be undertaken ajiart from any belief that 
either series has a constant duration in time, i.e. if repeated, 
would occupy the same amount of duration as before ; but 
in enquiring whether such a belief actually exists we must 
distinguish between the reasonable doubt whether any iiortion 
ol any series ever can or will be repeated absolutely without 
physical modifications which may alfect its duration, and the 
unmeaning doubt whether a series assumed to be lepeated 
without physical or causal variation may not nevertheless 
have varied in the absolute amount of duration which it 
occupied. The former kind of doubt will only lead to a demand 
for criticism and reciprocal adjustment of our time-measures, 
together with the temperate scepticism which our lack of 
exhaustive knowledge must produce about our acquaintance 
with even those natural conditions which wc have most fully 
^investigated. The latter kind of doubt, if pressed to its con- 
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elusion, would reduce the enumeration of successive changes 
to a statement of mere numerical fact wholly devoid of signifi¬ 
cance. Such enumeration would not be impossible, but would 
scarcely fulfil the requirements of judgment. It would be on 
a level v ith the mere repetition of the names of numbers. It 
is hardly necessary to give instances ; every one can see at 
once that if we entertain the idea of variation in the measures 
of time occurring without any reason, all equation ol succes¬ 
sions becomes futile, and ceases to afford any gn.und of 
expcctatkm or of*inference. 

But though a doubt of this nature lias been mentioned 
by great writers, yet it has never been extended to affect the 
only element of our time-perception which is essential to its 
utility, vi/.. the constant ratio obtaining between the succes¬ 
sions eibpl(jyed as measures of duration. This limitation of 
the doubt arises from the confusion in which it originates, 
the confusion which consists in treating tlie whole as if it 
were a part. Time, for us, is a relation, a ratio, and its con¬ 
stancy is the constancy of this ratio. If all ]>rocesses in time 
maintain a constant ratio to one another so far as they are 
unaffected by physical modifications, then there is no meaning 
in suggesting that tried by s(une unknown or impossible 
standard * they may be variable. But yet this suggestion 
is a natural suggestion arising out of a natural confusion. 
W'e naturally frame an idea of duration in itself, as that which 
has successive parts really and absolutely^ equal, because 
equalit v of successive parts in terms of one of our iime-measiires 
is what we are always endeavouring to ascertain about some 
other time-measure. And we forget that equality”, if we 
excludt' from it the idea of measurement, ceases to be an 
intelligibh^ concejition. This ideal of duration then, whose 
successive parts, though ex hypoihesi not measurable, are 
assumed to be equal, we actually set up as an imaginary” 
measure against the totality of consenting measures and 
processes the ratio of w'hich to one another forms our world 
of time, and is merely represented in an abstract and ideal 
form by” ' duration in itself ‘ Duration in itself says 

‘ mea.surement of .successive phases against each other, which 

is ex hypothesi impossible. 
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Locke,^ ' IS to be considered as going on in one constant, equal, 
uniform course. But none of the measures which we make use 
of can be known to do so ; nor can it be assumed that tlieir 
assigned parts or j^eriods are equal in duration one to another 

But ‘ duration in itself ’ not being a relation of successions, 
could not be perceived as time, nor could any being that 
perceives as vve perceive be aw’are of equality or the opposite . 
in its successive jiarts ; for equation is necessary to equality. 
If, on the other hand, we set it against our time-measures, 
then it becomes one measure among many, and in case t»l 
a discrepancy that should remain unaccountable it is only 
caprice that could choose wliich vve should regard as right. 
The question in fact would be unmeaning, for the whole 
discussion obvnoiisly origiwates in the atteinjit to transfer an 
attribute which depends on a comparison to a ^et of terms 
considered in themselves and apart from comparison, and then 
to suggest a comparison between them (the supposed equal 
parts of ideal duration) and the totality of our time-measures 
of whose reciprocal relations those parts are an idealised form. 

But this confusion does not naturally originate a doubt 
of the constant ratio, physical disturbances being allowed 
for, of our measures of time compared icith one another. For 
it is this constant ratio frtun which the idea of duration as 
such, hypostasised by abstraction into duriilion in itself 
with equal successive })arts, is derived ; and to doubt the 
constancy of this ratio would be to depriv’e ourselves of that 
idea of duration on which the confusion itself depends. If 
oscillations of a pendulum of fixed length, such as arc normally 
equal when measured by the rotation of the earth, may vary 
without a ])hysical cause affecting cither of the compared 
motions, the conccjition of uniform duration is destroyed, 
and no equation of successions is more than an isolated fact. 
On such a hypothesis there would be nothing to generate the 
idea of uniform duration, and no measure of time with which 
to comjiare that idea. 

The antithesis betw'een duration in itself and our measures 
of it is merely a case of the antithesis bctw'een the thing-in- 
itself and our knowledge of it. It is possible, though un- 

• ^ Essay, Book II, 14, 21. 
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meaning, to doubt whether our knowledge as a whole is real 
knowledge—i.e. corresponds to some test or condition which 
we may imagine as imjiosed upon it from without. The 
possibility arises from our possession of an ideal of knowledge, 
wliich by an act of abstraction can be set in antithesis to the 
actual whole of knowledge from which it is abstracted. But 
it is impossible when operating in detail upt)n the matter of 
ex])erieiice to doubt the existence of rational connection in 
any one jjarticular group of appearances ; for by so doing 
we paralyse the'understanding, which can only act in the 
search for causes, and leave neither knowledge to condemn 
nor an ideal by which to condemn it. We shall have to return 
to this subject in a later chapter, when we speak of the 
postulates of knowledge. * 

\'\ e fiavc ’’just seen that it is idle to treat the w'liole as if 
it w'ere a j)art—our reciprocally adjusted measures of time 
as if they w'erc one measure among many. It is also worth 
while to observe in the same instance the imi)o.ssibility of 
making a j>arl do duty for the whole, w^hich is strikingly 
exeinj)liMed in the ultimate data of time. No process of 
perceptible change is a trustworthy measure of time except 
in as far as it is cejuated w'ith other processes of known con- 
slrmcy, and observed to be in itself free from ])hvsical causes 
ot variation. That is to say, the i)art can only be taken as 
a definite standard when it has been criticised in the light 
of the whole. This is true of all ])remiscs of knowledge. 

Amount of Time, like all quantity, is measured by the 
enumeration of units which have a known value. But, 
unlike any other kind of quantity w'ith the cxceiition of S])ace, 
it follows number not only into mediate counting (all quantity 
does this), but into enumeration ad infinitum. 

Simple enumeration in the case (»f Time gives such judg¬ 
ments as ‘ lie died thrci' years ago ‘ It is seven days since 
I saw him —which expand by reference to a standard of 
succession the mere indications—probably of various nature 
and origin ^—conveyed by the tenses. 

‘ Ten.se need not have originated in the idea of succession at all ; and 
may olten have arisen out of the expression of emotions or anticipations 
or out of the mere negation of presence as a perception of a certain kind.. 
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Mediate or complex counting in Time gives such judg- 
ments as the equation ^ 365 days = one year Such judg¬ 
ments deal with our real and ideal time as the result gained 
by comparison and equation of actual processes in expe¬ 
rience. But the abstraction which stands as subject tends 
to assert itself as a something aj^art from the actual pro¬ 
cesses whose relation it is, and thus as we ha\'c seen generates 
the conception of ‘ duration in itself ' or ' absolute time ',“ 
which again having lost the element of ti)tality precipitates 
us into the idea of infinite time. 

Enumeration to infinity, when ai>pliod t(» the parts of 
time, has characteristics analogous to those of infinite number, 
but more striking, inasmuch as time is closely bound up with 
the attributes of actual existence. Infinite lime is, like infinite 
number, an unending -whole, which is a contradiction ir^ terms. 
That is to say, we are prevented by the nature oH our minds, 
if by no other cause, from attaching any meaning to infinite 
time as a quantitative expression indicating an aggregate 
expressible by enumerative judgments. Whether the problem 
(lor so we must consider it) which is put before us in this form 
is cajiable of becoming, not a jiroblem, but a fact, in some 
other form, is a (piestion which does not concern us here. The 
instances which are alleged to show that an infinite s(‘rics may 
be given ])oint somewhat in this direction; I allude to such 
an instance as that of the relation between diameter and 
circumference. However this may be, it remains true that 
infinite time, as a mere quantity of duration, is a phantom 
generated by a meaningless abstracti«)n. 

But, as we asked whether there may not he endless numer¬ 
able units, so we may be challenged to ask. May there not 
or must there not have been an endless chain of actual occur¬ 
rences in succession ? And*if we are prejiared to deny reality 
to every endless series, must we not first of all deny it to the 
actual world as in time, and wc may add by anticipatwm of 
the next section, as in s]iace ? There can be no doulit that 
the relativity of events and* appearances in time and space 
does involve for our minds an infinite progression in the way 
of referring one thing or appearance to another as its cause 
or explanation, or at least as in some way its determinant. 
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We can hardly conceive that vve are really counting in a circle, 
but our position is just as hopeless as if we were. Our ideas 
of reference, determination, causation, do not allow us to 
fancy a first event, a beginning of time, or a limit of space. 
On the other hand, so far as we can understand, it is impossible 
for such a succession as we postulate to be actual in the sense 
in which a known section of history is actual. It fe not merely 
something more than we do construct as a whole ; it is some¬ 
thing the essence of which is to be incapable of construction 
as a whole. We may say if we like that we are bound to think 
of such a succession as actual in the sense that it is a problem 
inseparable from the relati\ ity of our world ; but we cannot 
take the endless series qua endless as a positive element in 
our organised experience. 

In cK'aling however with the succession of actual events 
liaving jiositive character and content we arc in spite of 
their serial appearance on different ground from that of 
absLiact time or equable succession as such. Actual events— 
the history of our world—have more in them than a mere 
scries. We may say cither that the world in time and space 
is not mere succession and externality, or that the real world 
whicli intelligent perception presents to us is not merely 
a world in time and space. The human mind and will are 
always busy in turning a series into a coherent and almost 
indi^’idual wliole, projected more or less definitely on a scene 
of time and space, but not exhausted in its meaning by the 
nature of that background. Greece for instance or England 
are not mere ‘ geographical expressions ’ ; and if they were 
they would still have a physical unity <.)f a deeper kind 
than the juxtaposition of extended units or the sequence of 
a series. They are historical realities, but their coherence 
lies in their meaning. Therefore'in denying that for us, in 
our way of understanding, an endless progress can be a real 
and controlling factor of organised experience, we do not deny 
the reality of the phenomenal world as presented to intelligent 
perception. 

i. The nature of Space is in many respects analogous 
to that of time, and bears on the whole a similar relation to 
the system of number, with its degrees of simple or categorical 
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counting, mediate or complex counting, and counting ad 
infinitum. The corresponding grades of abstraction in deiiling 
with space may be identified as— 

a. The measurement of actual distances. 
h. The theoretical relations of spatial qualities, including 
the whole of the mathematical sciences, excepting what may 
be included in the mere system of numljer, viz. all forms 
of simple and generalised (algebraical) arithmetic ; and 
c. The conception of infinite space. 

In defence of the subdivision here adapted, 1 venture 
with a good deal of diffidence to suggest that the idea of 
infinite space is not an idea belonging to geometrical science. 

The employment of the idea of infinity in geometrical reason¬ 
ing belongs, if the account above given of it is correct, t«) the 
second of the above heads, being really an abstract ’Aode of 
describing a geometrical whole. If enough space is given to 
make manifest the positive nature of the whole before us, 
it would seem that no addition can really aflect the case. 
Ouantitative infinity may be a roundabout descri])tion of 
a direction or a quality. That a certain straight lino is 
infinite may only mean that its direction is such that it can 
never meet a certain other straight line. 

a. The measurement of actual distances is prima facie a Measure 
case of simple measurement, and must obviously arise at 
the point where positions distinguished by the comparative distance 
judgment are discovered to have relations of distance and 
direction reducible to degree. Degrees of distance from 
assigned j)oints, and proj)ortions of such degrees, considered 
as properties of objects, pass into the determination ol con¬ 
crete individuals and of their characteristic attributes. In 
this respect we ha\'e considered them above. But also, 
receiving their significance from a system of equations by 
which all si)atial magnitudes arc brought to a comnK)n 
denomination, they contribute to reflection ui)on space in 
the abstract, a reflection which is developed by the process 
of enumeration applied to ’the i)arts ol space when thus 
idealised and considered for their own sake. The system of 
measures, as we have seen above, is a connecting link betw'een 
simple and complex measurement. It is prima facie a system 
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of ratios, and requires an arbitrary starting-point to give it 
meaning. But when taken as general and t;yq)ical it passes 
into a system of proportions, as we see in such a judgment as 
‘ This map is on the scale of twelve inches to the mile 
There need not be twelve inches in anj’’ direction in the actual 
maj) before us ; the phrase expresses a proportion, not a 
simple fact of enumeration. It is not necessary tb know, for 
the purjjose of the scale, how much absolutely (i.e. in the mass 
of other relations) an inch or a mile is ; we can interpret the 
scale if we know,how many inches there are in a mile. The 
abstract numerical expression i : 63360, which is a proportion 
as governing the relation between every part of the map 
and the corresponding part of reality, represents what the 
formula ' one inch to the mile ’ really means to say. We may 
compaKf. this case with the financial expression ‘ five per 
cent ’ : some newspapers u'ill print this as £5 per cent, 
which is a confusion between singular or merely actual, and 
generali.sed or proportional ratio. They do not really mean 
that £5 need be concerned ; their predication is as true if 
the interest in question only amounts to five shillings. Tlie 
expression five per cent is simply a fractional or proportional 
exiiression. 

Now, when, e. g. in the two instances ju.st quoted, the 
reference to an arbitrary magnitude is dropped out, and 
when moreover the. generalised equation is taken as expressing 
the relations between distances in space combined in a certain 
way, then we have ideal or mediate enumeration as it exists 
in geometrical science. ‘ Mediate ’ because the jiroportion 
contained in the equation is affirmed of reality as qualified 
by definite spatial attributes, which therefore enter into the 
content of the equation as interrelated conditions. The 
equation of an ellipse is a hypothetical judgment asserting 
that the axes of an ellipse (or other quantities involved in an 
ellipse) being treated in a certain way mil be always equal 
to themselves treated in a certain other way. It is obvious 
that being mediate this geometri6al enumeration or computa¬ 
tion is also complex ; ^ for the conditions by which it is 
mediated may involve units of any degree of numerical com- 

* See pp. 160-1 above. 
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plexity. Thus judgments dealing with squares and cubes, 
still more with conic sections, presuppose, on their numerical 
side, more or less elaborate enumerative processes as involved 
in the formation or apprehension of the spatial unit. • 

b. The generalised relations of spatial attributes form a Georae- 
systematic science with a distinctive object-matter. 

(i) ‘ Any two sides of a triangle are together greater tiian imiiyi- 
the third side.’ ‘ Triangles upon equal bases and between spatial 
the same parallels are equal to each other.’ ' The square of Pigures. 
the hypotenuse is equal to the squares of- the containing 
sides.’ ‘ The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are 
equal to one another.' 

Such judgments as these are among the simplest results of 
mediate enumeration ^ as qpplied to space, and they present 
an obvious peculiarity shared with them in a high degree 
by complex judgments of mere number, and in a less degree 
by judgments that compute time. Although geometrical 
science proper consists, as a science, exclusively of the equation 
with each other of variously described spatial units, which, 
if we further consider the sciences of motion, we must take 
as referred to units of time, yet under this ' variously described ’ 
there lurlcs a whole classificatory science of forms possessed 
of structural unity and quasi-organic relations between part 
and whole. Thus in the definitions and defiiiilory judgments 
of geometry, as in the inductive judgment of enumeration, 
there is a revival of that structural subordination of part to 
whole which, though dormant, yet is never dead so long as 
judgment has a meaning. The triangle, the square, the circle, 
the ellipse, though each of them capable of being exhaustively 
defined by generalised enumerative processes dealing with 
homogeneous units, have also an asjiect of structmal unity 
and subordination of jiarts \o the dominant quality of the 
whole. Both clauses of this statement are however subject 
to reservation. 

In the first clause, the expression ‘ homogeneous units ’ is 
not entirely adequate to the‘facts. Distances in the three 
spatial dimensions are indeed as distances homogeneous, 

* For the hirther distinction between arithmetical and geometrical 
reasoning, see 11, chap. ii. 
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but it can hardly be said that an angle is homogeneous with 
a distance or direction, although a proportion of distances 
is an exhaustive measure of an angle. Therefore, though an 
angle may be represented in terms of distance, yet in con¬ 
sidering the elements in the spatial structure of a square or 
triangle we must assume the angle as well as the straight line. 
The aj>prehension of converging direction is hatdly given in 
the mere ap]>rehension of direction. 

In the same clause we must qualify the assertion that all 
geometrical shapes can be exhaustively defined by equation 
of quantities. I presume that the impossibility of squaring 
the circle implies a difference of kind between circle and 
straight line which is disguised but not destroyed by the 
efficient methods employed to express the one in terms of the 
other.*' Here again, in the adequacy, as distinguished from 
exhaustiveness, with which quantitative equations represent 
characteristics of kind not wholly reducible to quantity, we 
find an analogy with the various systems of necessity which 
are su]jcrimj)osed upon t>ne another in the organic and 
moral worlds. 

And the truth of our second clause would be a good deal 
interfered with, if not annihilated, by enlarging our list of 
geometrical figures, and by regarding every figure in all its 
possible variations. As to the first point, every spatial figure 
is a geometrical figure ; and those which we mentioned, 
together with others that occur to the mind at once as com¬ 
monly considered in plane and in solid geometry, have no 
real prerogative of existence to the exclusion of trapeziums 
or any other irregular figures, even if partly curved and partly 
rectilinear in outline. The world would be easier to explain 
than it is (or so it seems to a superficial glance) if irregularity, 
ugliness, and disease did not, as* they do, exist by law and 
necessity just as much as syn>metry, beauty, and health. 
It may be said in defence of treating the regular figures as 

^ The (piarlrature of the parabola shows that the impossibility of 
.squaring tlie circle dc>e.s not arise from the mere difference between curve 
and right line. 

* I do not say by the same necessity ; I only mean that they result 
mechanically from natural conditions. Any limitation of which this 
statement maj' be capable must refer to a distinction of kinds of necessity. 
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if there were no others, that all others are reducible to them, 
—all rectilineal figures to triangles, and so on. But this is 
a mere ideal reduction by measurement, and in no sense a 
deduction of tlie existence of the one from that of Ihe other. 

And again, most ‘ figures ' of which we speak are really 
classes of figures, even if we take all ‘ similar ' figures as the 
same, i. e. disregard size and only look to characteristic pro-- 
portion. I do not know why we sliould not take the conic 
section as ‘ a figure ’ and treat the circle simply as a case of 
it. Anyhow the elli])se comprises in itself “a wiiole class of 
figures which are qualitatively quite differeiil from each 
other, and jjass by im])erceptible gradations into figures 
which are not elliptical. By insisting on facts like these 
we might melt away tlui individuality of typical ^urcs, 
and exhibit every group of geometrical shapes <is destitute 
of common characteristics beyond those which flow from tlie 
mere genetic relation itself. Thus, for instance, an elhi)se 
when just passing into a circle or into a straight lino has none 
of the characteristics which w'e associate with elliptical form, 
although the analytic relation by which its nature is theoreti¬ 
cally determined may be within the limits which must as a 
matter of geometrical classification lie assigned ^to that figure. 
Such a treatment would be the triumph of explanatory theory 
and necessary conn(‘ction over individuality and cliaracter- 
istic quality. But it is a treatineiit of w'liich, in geometry, 
the tacts admit, and w'hich even in tlie organic w'orld is 
rendered iiidisjiensable by the idea of continuous evolution. 

It is right that attention should be drawm to the above 
reservation. No habit is more iiernicious than that of assuming 
w’hat is obvious and familiar in a certain sjihere to exhaust 
the contents of that sphere. Every figure is geometrical ; 
and even if all irregular figures can be reduced for purposes 
of reckoning to the more regular tyjies, this does not justify 
us in speaking theoretically as though there were no figures 
ill space besides those which have been selected as ty])ical by 
geometricians. 

We must meet such conceptions now as we shall have to 
meet them again, perhaps more than once, in the evolution 
of the judgment, by the reflection that one positive existence 
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iUffe &ct of its existence, cancel another. 
I here may be non-elliptical ellipses, figures which fulfil one 
set of conditions that mark the ellipse, but lack attributes 
without which we hardly recognise the figure ; and there may 
in the same sense be or have been (time makes no difference) 
non-human human beings. And explanatory theory may be 
able in both cases to trace step by step without salhts or miracle 
the transition from tlie one phase into the other by develoj)- 
ment of elements fundamental in both. But this will not 
obscure our ]>erception of the elliptical shape of a character¬ 
istic ellipse, or of the humanity of a tyiucal human being. 
The typical human being is made typical, as we shall see, by 
real teleology. The typical ellipse is only typical through a 
subjective quasi-tcleology. This is. the difference between the 
two cases. • 

Thus, in spite of the above reservations, it remains true 
that in complex enumeration as applied to Space the antithesis 
of individuality and necessity is strikingly illustrated. A 
generalised ielation of distances, not obviously differing in 
kind liom any other generalised cnumcrative relation, when 
interpreted into an actual figure, may at least produce a 
structural totality complete in itself and of a marked individual 
character. It is enough to mention such simple instances as 
the equilateral triangle, the square, and the circle. These 
totalities do not refer outside themselves for definition in the 
obvious sense in which simple magnitudes are forced to do so. 
'I'hey are primarily cases of internal proportion, of jjroportion, 
that is, between one and ancither element of a single totality, 
l^elativity appears in them in another shape than that of 
simple equation with absolute (in the sense of arbitrary) 
standards of magnitude. A particular triangle or ellipse is 
relative and finite chiefly in the sense of being derived from 
arbitrary conditions, no one value of which has any preroga¬ 
tive of existence as against any other, and an extreme modifica¬ 
tion of which will always destroy the essence of the figure. 
There is also a further sense in which all natural existences 
are finite as compared with mind, because they cannot refer 
to themselves, but only are referred whether to themselves or 
to external conditions. 
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The subordinate totalities of Time, such as the hour, day, 
and year, are not really cases of the same principle, for they 
are mere aggregates of units without a limiting totality, and 
are simply formed by arresting enumeration at intervals 
prescribed by external interests. A belter parallel may be 
found in the numbers of the numerical series which arc 


distinguished by any peculiarity, e. g. prime numbers, squares, 
cubes, &c., if we consider these peculiar cases in their relation 
to the one unvarying process of adding together homogeneous 
units. This simple synthesis of number may be regarded as 
analogous to the mechanical or necessary aspect of an individual 
thing or figure, and its j)cculiarity as square or cube to struc¬ 
tural totality. 

(2) Figures in s])acc IJien, and numerical relations, al- Existence 
though abstract and ideal, and arbitrarily selactcd “(nit of * 

continuous sets of value of which no one has existence by 
preference to the other, yet seem capable in a sense of [)osses- 
sing characteristic quality and self-sufficing totality. What 
is to be thought of their existence ? Do such judgments as 
are mentioned on p. 177 involve the assertion that the quali¬ 
fications of Reality which form their subjects are. actual, and 
if so, in what sense are tliey actual ? The difficulty of the 
question is only displayed in its true extent if we add to the 
above instances some ideas for which actual existence, as 


diagrams in books or as thouglits in the minds of individual 
students, cannot w-ith probability be claimed ; e. g. the idea 
of a polygon with a thousand and one equal sides, of any 
trapezium chosen at will, or of any irregular figure or high 
number. 


It is clear that the square or triangle qua spatial figure 
has no actuality which docs not equally belong to all such 
less familiar shapes, and'therefore mere presence in the 
individual mind is not the existence in question. And indeed 
to speak of it as such would be to enter upon a vicious circle 
which would stultify the judgment; for it is essential to the 
judgment to affirm a reality outside itself, and it would be 
too ridiculous that your judgment should refer merely to the 
content of mine as the reality asserted, and mine in turn to 
that of yours. It is obvious that the tw'o manifestations of 
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the thought-function are on a level, and if each refers to the 
other, each might just as well refer to itself, i. e. find its truth 
in the simple fact that it is made.^ A triangle must be just as 
real * when no one is thinking about it as when many students 
are engaged upon the conception of one. Tliis is of course 
not the same as to say that spatial figures do not depend on 
the spatial consciousness, or on consciousness at all. We are 
only saying that they cannot depend for actuality on one 
j)articular reflective consciousness of those particular figures. 
The world as it is for pcrcei)tion and intelligence is the object- 
matter of our whole enquiry, and we have no occasion to raise 
a question that assumes the destruction of the object which 
we are considering. 

The absence of material existeiyce and also of any mode 
whatever oi particularisation in determinate forms (the 
selection e. g. of a typical clli])se not being justifiable on 
jmrely geometrical grounds) must however make a distinction 
between the actuality of the contents under discussion and 
that of material things or theirsensible projierties. Admitting, 
as we must admit for logical purposes, that S]jacc is to be 
reckoned with as having a jieculiar actuality of its own, still it 
is not clear in what relation geometrical figures, apart from the 
shapes of actual objects, stand to actual space. Geometrical 
figures as such, the subjects of judgment in geometrical 
science, are not the sha])es of actual objects ; they arc not 
identical with any jjerceptible figure ; they arc not distributed 
through space nor present as special characteristics in any 
portion of it. I do not know how to describe them better 
than as a jieculiar class of laws or attributes of the sj^atial 
relation as such, which are concrete in the nature of their 
content, though abstract in their medium of presentation. 
And in the same way the chaiac'leristic totalities of number 
must be taken as laws -embodied laws—of the enumerative 
relation of part and whole. 

’ Reference to the world of meanings or objective reference (Tntro- 
<hiction, sect. 7) is not merely reference to judgments in fact made by 
others. It is an inaileqnately conditioned reference to reality. 

* This is overstated. Every thought, we must suppose, contributes 
something, how'ever practically inappreciable, to the reality of what 
it thinks of. 
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We may illustrate the nature of such attributes by com¬ 
paring them with any purely imaginary ideal content which 
bears (so far as an imaginary content can, for it is always, in 
my opinion, found wanting somewhere) the character of self- 
suihcing totality. Such an ideal content for instance is 
Shakespeare's Hamlet,^ or the material spheres of ancient 
astronomy, or, to come nearer to our present subject, the 
conception of ‘ Flatland ’ as space in two dimensions only, 
with sentient beings confined to it. These conceptions, thougli 
doubtless based on elements of fact and illustrative of real 
conditions, yet exist only in the minds of those who read 
and think about them, or more strictly in the identical refer¬ 
ence which these minds are stimulated to make to a world 
of meanings, but a world pf meanings explicitly discontinuous 
with and detached from the actual world of fact, or ^^fliat w<‘ 
call in short an imaginary w'orld. Such a world is indeed 
maintained by judgment, but it is judgment of a ]icculiar 
kind and under peculiar conditions—subject, not like the 
common world of meanings to a wholly indeterminate, but 
to a conscious and explicit, abstraction from reality, which 
becomes semi-conscious in artistic fiction, and utterly lost 
and obliterated in mere error and superstition. 

The figures which rei)resent the properties of actual space 
are not imaginary in this extreme sense of the word. It might 
however be a question whether the difference between them 
and such ideas as have been meiitioned is one of kind or one of 
degree. Both kinds of ideas it might be said involve abstrac¬ 
tion from concrete perceived reality, both kinds arc therefore 
hypothetical and not actual existences, and how far the 
abstraction is carried cannot be a question of jirincqde. Nor, 

I must add, do I mean to insist on the manifest comradiciion 
with experience, or self-contradiction when viewed in the 
light of experience, that some of my instances of imaginary 
ideas may be held to present. The distinction which I desire 
to draw is simply between abstract but real, and purely 
imaginary contents, when employed as subjects in judgment. 

' Omitting the consideratioiis which arise out of tlie artistic truth of 
the conception, and taking it merely as an illustration of an imaginary 
tilea. 
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Perhaps the distinction might be found a§ above suggested 
to consist formally in the nature of the abstraction to which 
the two kinds of contents are severally subject. A merely 
abstract content is subject only to the abstraction which its 
ostensible nature implies. The name of a figure in space is 
the name of a figure in space and not the name of a man or 
a mineral or of any material object. But the name of Hamlet 
for instance is and yet is not the name of a man. The name 
of a knot tied on an endless string is and yet is not the name 
of a reality in space. These imaginations are subject not 
merely to the abstraction which separates every content from 
all that is not included in it, but to a further abstraction 
which says, ‘ This is a meaning, but not the meaning you would 
take it for : ’ in other words, it is /'.onditional within a world 
w’hicliS.tself^ can only be predicated conditionally and not 
directly of the reality with w'hich we are in contact by means 
of perception. 

Thus we may say, if we choose, that our ideas of actual 
space have for their meaning only j^ossibilities, but these 
are at least real possibilities, that is to say, their fundamental 
generating relations actually exist in the world which centres 
in present perception. They are therefore as real as colour 
in the dark or as sweetness which we do not taste. And if 
w'e pronounce these attributes unreal outside the moment of 
jicrception, we have laid the axe to the root of the perceptible 
world. We might as well say that the wall in front of me is 
actual and that behind me is not. But what corresponds 
with these ideas to the actuality which colour and taste do 
partake of when perceived ? Here we find a real difference. 
Such actuality in sensuous presentation they cannot have. 
But we do not of course admit that Reality is restricted to 
sensuous presentation. All we cafi say is that in all relations 
of actual things these spatial attributes make themselves 
evident as controlling conditions, and arc introduced as con¬ 
ceptions without which the mind fails to construe the pheno¬ 
mena. They are abstract characteristics of the actual spatial 
relations of things, and are as much a fact for logic as any 
secondary quality, qua general quality ; and they are not 
on a level with mere imaginations and fictions, even if 
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these are consistent, or not notoriously inconsistent, with 
reality. 

(3) The judgments mentioned on p. 177 are thus found The 
to display in their own line of abstract evolution which we I'lasi- 

_ _ _ Rcncrii 

arc now pursuing a character analogous mutatis mutandis jvulg- 
to that which the Generic Judgment will be found to display 
in the concrete evolution of thought. The subject of each 
such judgment is Reality qualified as a structural whole 
which embodies iirojicrties rooted in an actual relation and - 
controlling the consequences of that relatiftn at every turn. 

The figures in question do not claim sensuous particularity 
and are not cajjable of it. The judgment therefore is a degree 
less generic and more hypothetical than classiticatory judg¬ 
ments which retain muc|^ of the meaning of the coll<‘clive 
judgment. 

Yet the judgment in question is generic. In the first place, 
tlic i>articular figures which arise if particular conditions 
arc assumed are individual totalities, not indeed having 
sensuous singleness, but self-identical as laws of sj^acc. And 
in the second place, although no doubt any series of such 
figures (triangles, ellipses, &c.) is in one point of view an 
infinite series ** (the transition from value to value of the 
generating conditions being absolutely continuous), yet the 
whole falls within known limits, and is bound together by a 
characteristic quality w'hich might probably be found to vary 
with the variations of the generating factors.' 

Therefore a judgment like this presupposes, not as do 
the judgment of roology a limited even if very large number 
of actual individuals forming a real historical unity though 
spoken of mediately and by helj^ of an abstract qualification 

of Reality, but a series of law^^s regulative of form, or rather 

• 

‘ Tlu'ii there are infinite series,’ a critic may say. t he case illustrates 
niy point. Jf you could make rtctual all the cases of a continuous series, 
it would be a given infinite series. I 3 ut 1 presume you cannot. 

’ It .seem.s obvious that as one generating factor, e. g. one axis of an 
ellipse, approaches disappearancff, w'c should expect the characteristic 
(]uality to diminish. But any .such conception is not easy to carry out. 

E. g. if we take equality of the axes as the characteri.stic point in a figure 
of the conic .section class, we get the circle as the characteristic type 
to the exclusion of the ellipse. The question has perhaps only an 
aesthetic interest. 
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a law expressed in a series of forms, having positive common 
characteristics and bounded by definable limits within which 
the whole series must fall. ‘ All triangles' is hindered from 
meaning every particular triangle (i. e. variety of triangle— 
I abstract from particular sensuous presentations all through 
this discussion) not only as ‘ all men ’ is hindered from meaning 
every particular man, by the 'practical impossibility of dealing 
with such a meaning, but also by a theoretical absurdity, for 
all particular triangles would be an infinite series, which need 
not theoretically be the ca.se with all particular men. But, 
as we saw above, a series which has a known positive character 
or falls within known limits may be treated as an actual 
unity in spite ol its infinity. ' All triangles have their 
angles cpial to two right angles ’ is, a judgment about what is 
really'^ti single continuous relation, but embodied to the 
mind’s eye in certain salient types resulting from geometrical 
classification. It resembles the generic judgment more 
strikingly than appears at first sight, for the generic judgment 
too deals with a section of evolution in which a vast though 
not infinite array of transitional types has really bridged the 
gulf betw'een the marked species which are familiar. 

Infinite c. Infinite enumeration applied to the parts of space is 
space. result of abstraction in this region. Here, as in time 

and number, we have the idea of the absolutely homc^eneous 
part, i. e. the part whose repetition has no tendency to generate 
a whole. The idea of infinite space is the idea of the endless 
synthesis of such parts, which must always present to us the 
appearance of an unsolved problem. If the problem has a 
solution, it must consist in changing the point of view from 
which we regard it, as if, to repeat an illustration which I 
cmfiloyed above, wc were suddenly to awake to the fact that 
wc had been counting parts extended in a circle and not in 
a straight line. 

Will not the doctrine known as the subjectivity of space 
and time help us to explain the nature of this contradictory 
reality ? Up to a certain point it has undoubtedly done 
good service by showing that the difficulties which attach 
to sensuous reality are rooted in the nature of the percipient 
intelligence itself, and must be reckoned with as inherent in 
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sensuous experience. But I am unable to sec that the ‘ subjec¬ 
tivity ' of these forms of apprehension can carry us further, 
unless or until we are enabled to put something better in their 
place. At present we seem only to have learht that the 
difficulties of knowledge are not external to it, but are inbred 
and inevitable, at least so far as concerns the series of sensuous 
phenomena. But we gain nothing, so far as I can understand, 
by attempting to erect a world beyond as a non-sensuoiis 
counterpart of the sensuous series. If a counterpart, then it - 
would seem to share the difficulties attacliring to this series, 
while as non-sensuous it lacks the. compulsory reality of sense- 
perception.^ Our present knowledge rather points to the 
conclusion that if we are to attain something less contra¬ 
dictory, more capable of stjlf-siifficing reality, or if wc like to use 
the phrase, more above sense, we must look for it 111 facts 
and })urposes which deepen the significance of life, not in a 
shadowy counterpart which re])cats the world of sense without 
enhancing its value. Mere series, mere space and time, we 
must always remark are mere abstractions ; and though 
no human know'ledge is free from relativity, i. e. from ihe 
refeiencc to w'hat falls outside it ; yet on the other hand no 
actual human knowledge is, like the abstract infinities, mere 
relativity and notliing more. There would besome justification 
for saying that, as contrasted with the concrete structure of 
individual things, a ' subjective ’, i. c. artificial and unreal, 
character might be attributed-to number, space and time as 
infinite wholes ; on the ground that they conflict with the 
nature of actual fact however cominehensive, and that the 
extension to infinity deprives them of relation to the jdieno- 
mcna in which they are known to us. But the distinction is 
hardly sound, for it is at best one of degree. The difficulties 
of relativity do not wholly cease as soon as we turn away 
from the abstract infinity of mere number, time, and space ; 
in common ideas of causation they affect the actual content 
of phenomena. From the very beginning of knowledge, as 
I have tried to point out. Absoluteness co-exists with Kela- 

^ Lotze has well brought out the difTiciiltie.s attaching to the con¬ 
ception of an ' intelligible ’ counterpart to the world of .sense. The 
strange thing i.s that they do not ai)pcar in .any way to make him dis¬ 
contented with that conception. 
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tivity ; but it is impossible to form categorical judgments 
of a comprehensive type until the idea of causation has been 
freed from its primary implication of an endless series. 

The question might be asked, why are we exclusively 
tempted to demand the reality of infinite time and infinite 
space when there are other abstract conceptions of homo¬ 
geneous parts not subordinate to any whole, ‘which might 
in the same way be pushed to infinity ? In the first place, 
it may be replied that abstractions of this class are not so 
common as might appear. The essence of them is that 
progressive enumeration shall not tend to modify their 
character. Thus intensive quantities, such as infinite force, 
infinite \’clocity, are conceptions of a heightening the later 
stages of which would modify the,earlier and not remain in- 
differchtly beside them. Therefore although the phenomena 
of velocity or of force do suggest the idea of quantitative 
infinities of those kinds, yet they do not impel us to judge 
those infinities to be real, because the perceived forces do 
not in their nature refer to and presuppose infinite degrees 
of themselves, but rather each manifestation per se excludes 
the infinity which would involve a qualitative change in 
itself. Infinite force or v'elocity is as contradictory an idea 
as infinite space, but is not in the same sense a problem 
or 'a paradox, because it docs not in tlie same sense claim 
reality. 

And secondly. Space and Time may be called the Categories 
of sense. That is to say, they are the only principles according 
to which the world of sense-perception, both of our own 
immediate feelings and of external objects, appear to us to 
be possible. The question is not merely whether we can 
imagine the absence of either or both. I take it that experience 
would re})ly to this by saying that‘we cannot seriously imagine 
(i. e. conceive with full consideration) the absence of either 
in a world of sense-perception} 

' i'sychologically spetnking, 1 shouljl suppose that wc may lose con¬ 
sciousness of either, perhaps more readily of space, e.g. when listening 
to mu.sic. Time is perhaps the more importunate of the tw^o ideas 
because it extends to our inner feelings, &c., and I suspect this to be the 
reason ol Lotze's notion that time is more ' objective ’ than space. Yet 
w’c may, of coiir.se, in a fit of absorption lose consciou.siiess of time. Ido 
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But the real point is not merely psychological, although 
of course in dealing with it we must appeal to facts of the 
mind. The point is that the very character and essence of 
sense is isolation, and therefore in apprehending variety, 
series. So extreme is this character of isolation that the 
presentation of sensuous contents even as a series is due to 
an intelligence that goes beyond sense. Space and Time 
are for us the first work of knowledge, as the conquest of them 
is the second. But all we are concerned willi here is that, 
assuming the impulse to construct out of our sensuous per¬ 
ception a whole of the same nature as itself, we cannot but 
attempt to erect space and time also into wholes, an attempt 
which is frustrated as we have seen. 

hi. But, lastly, reflective science in pursuing an analogous Mcihaiii- 
attempt does meet with analogous difficulties. . It assumes 
as further characteristics of the sensible world the abstrac- Univer.st>. 
tions of matter and motion. Matter and motion are the 
abstractions in which the sensuous world is reduced to 
homogeneity in order to be susceptible of quantitative treat¬ 
ment, and in this treatment they are able to a large extent 
to represent genuine and actual relations of that world. In 
this respect they correspond to the structural classifications 
of geometry, and form the content of mechanical science. 

It would hardly be true I suppose to say that the infinity 
of matter and motion in space is an inevitable jiaradox to 
the scientific consciousness. It a])j)ears pos.sible to conceive 
of the universe as a coexistent finite mechanical whole, 
demanding no determination from without. But this is only 
because the determination from without is thrown back in 
time by the doctrine of the eternity of motion, which, with 
a similar doctrine applied to matter, introduce the infinite 
series under the guarantee of the law of causation. Here 
again we have the insoluble problem which arises from the 
relativity of the sensuous world and presses upon us in its 
naked form as soon as, by reduction to homogeneity, the 
element of absoluteness or totality which helped to balance 
it is destroyed. It is to the latter element that we really look 

not 3uppo.se that these half-illusory states are at all perfect in their 
neglect of the non-obtruding element. 
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for a solution in the degree in which it is possible. The infinite 
series cannot itself be reality, but so far as we can transmut** 
the series into an artic\ilated whole, so far we can gain a reality 
out of it. 

This distinction suffices to justify the well-grounded con¬ 
clusions of science respecting the past and future of the 
material universe. Such conclusions are contributuins to the 
])rojection that forms the actual world in which as percipient 
and intelligent beings we live. But with eternity in the shape 
of infinite regress and progress such a projection can have 
nothing to do. 

We have thus traced to its climax in mechanical science 
that form of identity and difference in which an identity 
is regarded as the sum of the differences in which it is pre- 
sentad^ This one-sided aspect of identity and difference is 
w'hat takes the shape of w'hole and part in the strict or 
quantitative meaning of those words, the meaning in which 
tlie whole is taken as equated to a relation, whether par¬ 
ticular or generalised, of homogeneous parts. 

It naturally occurs to us to ask at this point, how, if quantity 
is homogeneous, and if proportion is, as we hav'e reckoned 
it to be, generically a quantitative relation, the concrete 
individual (see. p. 127) w'hose characteristic quality takes 
the shape of proportion differs in content from a relation in 
number, figure in sjiace, or system of motions which, though 
])urcly quantitative, is also, as we have seen, characteristic 
and self-contained. In the first place, we have spoken of the 
quasi-individuality w'hich does attach to the structures that 
embody geometrical and, w'c may now' add, mechanical laws. 
And w'e must remember that their quasi-individuality is only 
made possible by a certain revival of the (jualitativc element 
within the W'hole of quantity, even if the quality so present 
1 liroughout the parts is, like the curvature of a circle, constant 
in all of them. And in the second place, we have to i)oint 
out that in a true concrete individual its individuality exists 
in the form of a conscious purpose, a real teleology, and is 
the cause of its homogeneousness, the proof of this being 
that if the elements are isolated and removed from the indi- 
\'idual they fall back into disparateness. The proportion in 
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which its parts are held together is as we saw ^ secondary and 
not primary ; it is a proportion between proportions. And 
though it is true that in the simplest forms of comparison, 
such as matching a colour, judgment and equation are 
hardly to be distinguished, being in fact as yet in their common 
germ, yet the peculiar secondary unit}’ of a complex whole 
characterised by internal proportions is not fully expressed^ 
by reciprocal equation of its elements. Thus the concrete indi¬ 
vidual is from the first characterised by rather than equated to 
pure quantitative relations of parts. With abstract totalities 
just the reverse is the case. Their elements, homogeneous to 
begin with, are placed arbitrarily in any whole (in as far as 
the elements of various curves resist such construction they 
are not pure quantity), and only acquire the semblance t)i 
a relation to a whole by their non-resistance in such A. con¬ 
struction ab extra. In the former case the differences invn)lve 
the character of parts as the concrete involves the abstract ; 
thus head, arms, legs in a man have quantitative relations 
to each other and to his whole figure, which \'aiy only within 
narrow limits, and which sculpture or painting must lU't 
violate ; or again, his whole life is only possilile subject to 
definite quantitative relations of energy siqiplied to work 
done. In the latter case the parts, indifferent in themselves, 
are forced by construction into the function of differences. 
The reservations to which this last assertion is subject have 
been explained above (see pp. 177-8). 

Thus equation and judgment are no doubt closely re¬ 
lated in their origin ; and this is further illustrated by the 
facility with which judgment drops back or crosses into the 
equational form, which demands altogether less effort and 
insight than the attempt to grasp the differentiated i-tructure 
of things. I cannot refram from quoting in illustration a 
paragraph from a powerful and sensible WTiter w’hose one fault 
is the love of moving in the lower categories and av'^oiding 
the effort to grasp entire realities as they arc. ‘ As to the 
general result ^ [of human progress] what is it ? Say, roughly, 
three hundred million Chinese, tw’o hundred million natives 


* See p. 131, above. 

“ James Fitzjames Stephen, Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, p. 177. 
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o£ men and the weights of various kinds in the attempt to 
move which these forces display tlieniselves. Enthusiasts 
for j)rogress are to me strange enough. “ Glory, ghny : the 
time is coming when there will be six hundred million Chinese, 
five hundred million Hindoos, four hundred million Europeans, 
and Heaven only knows how many liundred million blacks 
of various shades, and w’hen there will be two Britisli Museums, 
each with a library.” ' The numbers here are not merely 
desciiptive ; they are essential ; otherwise the element of 
progress could not consist in their augmentation. Of all 
instances that show in what thin abstractions a writer who 
prides himself on contact with realities may live and move, 
I know none more grotesquely striking than this ; and it 
cannot be defended by suggesting that its absurdities are in 
some degree imputed rather than adopted. For they can only 
be so imputed because they are adopted. The faith in progress 
iigoii involve no assumption of numerical increase of population. 
Had the WTiter ever heard of virtue or knowledge ? ^ That his 
main thesis in the passage is somewhat of a truism does not 
justify so gross a misconception in supporting it. The more 
we examine the more we shall find that it is indolence which 
makes us drop into the equation when our subject-matter 
demands the judgment. 

I have finished the account of the equation before pro¬ 
ceeding with the judgment proper chiefly with a view to 
coherence in treatment, and not tX’ith an intention of repre¬ 
senting the former as inferior to or less ultimate than the 
latter, though in a sense which may appear from p. 85 above, 
such a representation might be held justifiable. But the 

^ Contrast Dante's lines :— 

' Considerate la vostra semenza ; 

Fatti non foste a viver coxne bruti 
Ma per seguir virtude e conoscenza.’ 

Inferno, xxvi. 118. 
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conception of divergence, of a co-ordinate evolution gener¬ 
ated by abstraction, seems more appropriate to the matter 
before us than that of linear development.^ The equation 
is, as we saw, hardly even a momentary phase in the growth 
of genuine judgment ; the two functions part company almost 
as soon as their significance reveals itself. 

And quantity is more than one among many categories ; 
as the simplest point of view which admits of difference and 
system it aspires to be, and in one sense is, ihc sole categ(>r3\ 
or ultimate ideal of knowledge. It may Ivi^ treated as sole 
category falsely or truly. It may bo sole in the sense that 
though abstract, yet, sul)ject to the reservations invoK'ed in 
its abstractness, it has universal applicability'. Ev'ory science, 
as we read in Aristotle, afj^suines its subject-matter, and does 
not give an account of it. The schematic world of S])ace. 
time, and mass is in this sense, as an object cd science, beyond 
question ; it has only to servi* as an abstract I'.ostnlate in 
working with perceptible facts, and from this ])oint of view 
is a truth, if not the truth about the universe as a whole. As 
enabling a coherent reflective view to be obtained oJ perceptible 
phenomena as a quasi-totality (always encumbered indeed by 
the infinite series), it is of immense scientidc value and co¬ 
extensive with definite existence. For the.se reasons, again, 
the equation—the judgment of quantity—is rather co-ordinate 
with judgment than a [ihase in its development. And still 
more is there reason for sir considering it if we take account 
of the false employment of quantity as sole category. 'Ibis 
false employment arises, irr w'ould arise, supposing the category 
of quantity to be considered not merely as co-extensi\'e with 
determinate existence, but as. in its abstraction, the ultimate 
reality ol all determinate existence, and consequently as 
furnishing the final ideal of*science. It is obvious that the 
true use of this as of every category slides easily into the lalse 
one. Every science is occupied with its own abstractions. 
Every individual mind tends to magnify that with which it is 
occupied. The category of quantity, for reasons mentioned 
above, lends itself to universal application. It seems a short 
step from universal application to sole application, but it is 

^ Above, p. 85. 

o 
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the step from truth to falsehood. It is not made exclusivelj’' 
by votaries of physical science, nor perhaps by them chiefly. 
It meets us in theology and in philosophy under the form of 
the quantitative infinite as a sublime attribute of the Deity, 
or of soul life, or of the universe as contrasted wdth the * finite ' 
mind of man. We find it again in barbaric or vailgar art, in 
as far as tliis relics for effect on mere magnitude, mere 
evidence of expended labour, or mere costliness of material. 
And we do also find it no doubt in a formulated shape wherever 
matter and motion arc invested with the dignity of real 
existence in a sense and to a degree that degrades the indi¬ 
vidual and concrete realilie.'j of life into something secondary 
and fictitious. But it is plain that no such tendency is neces¬ 
sarily ^involved in the treatment of these abstractions as real 
characteristics of the perceptible world. There is no special 
virtue in non-atomic continuous extension, nor any especial 
iniquity in the resolution of material objects into systems 
of vortex-rings, if such resolution either is a good working 
hypothesis or represents a real fact. The only error is in 
taking cither a hypothesis for a fact, or a fact for the sole 
fact—in confusion, not in mere abstraction. 

The category of Quantity is, as we have seen, in its nature 
wholly relative. It is therefore incapable of furnishing an 
absolute and ultimate account of things. It not only cannot 
escape from the reference ad infinitum from term to term 
and condition to condition, but is forced to make this con¬ 
tradictory conception the very basis and postulate of its 
scheme. We have seen that the moment characteristic 
quantity or proportion makes its aiq^earance in the judgment, 
as in any quantitative judgment it may, the whole between 
parts of which the characteristic proportions tjbtain is tending 
to exhibit itself as an individual Sjaithesis of true differences, 
not as a mere aggn^gate of indifferent parts. The pure 
quantitative judgment or mere equation ^ is possible only by 
ab.straction from one aspect of the essential judgment-function. 

’ An equation that einhodifs a characteristic proportion is not purely 
cjuantitative. It involves in its interpretation the material ilifierences 
L>et\veen the parts which are in the ossi^neii ratios, e. g. between angle 
and arc. See pp. 177-8, above. 
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It is not easy to find a parallel to so comprehensive and 
systematic an employment of a single class jf abstractions, 
except in any atteinjit which may have been made to regard 
the world as simply a congeries of qualities, say of pleasures 
and pains. No such system indeed exists—the point of view 
excludes system ; but one may conjecture of some such state 
of feeling as forming the consciousness of children and childisli 
adults who have no judgment to pass on things, jiersons, or 
events beyond the expression of their likes and dislikes. 

Thus I have thought it desirable, to treat-as in some degree 
co-ordinate developments the two series of judgments which 
diverge frenn the simplest measurement or equation such as 
a colour-match. On the one side we have the full evolution of 
concrete thouglit.asit builds up the actual and iiidividuid world 
w’ithin the series of relativity ; on the other side we have the 
truncated evolution which embodies relativity almost ]nire 
and simple, but, as the abstraction is never quite coin]jlete 
(for then it w'ould annihilate itself), may in particular matter 
revive its relation to t(itality, as we see in the exhaustive 
judgment of enumeration, and in the quasi-generic judgments 
of geometrical classification. And in the same way the more 
concrete judgment may in particular ]jhas(*s and under 
jjarticular stimuli borrow determinations from or generate 
ai)proximations to the abstract series. This hap[)ens when the 
life of a nation is subjected tti statistical treatment ; when 
the disjunctive judgment is taken in the weakened form of 
enumerated alternatives, and so gives rise to the calculus of 
probabilities ; or w'hen any one of the grooves or threads 
of relativity which compose the perceiitible world is taken as 
a problem pe 7 ' sc and tracked to its consequences bv means 
of a pure hypothetical judgment. 
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Singular and Universal Judgmei^t 

I. The transition from tlie singular to the universal judg¬ 
ment is the transition from the alRrmation of particular fact 
to that f)f general fact. Tliis transit if »n ma}^ be expressed 
by di.stinguishing two forms of the singular judgment, which 
may be called respectively the Individual and the Cf)rporate 
Judgment. 

i. lij a]iproaching the Individual Judgment we are returning 
from the one-sided offshoots of measurement to the normal 
and concrete evolution of the judgment. We saw in chap, iii 
that it is the judgment of })ro})ortion which first reveals 
individual quality ; that is, quality which, although jiarticular 
and characteristic, yet does not refuse to admit diversity into 
itself and itself to enter into various contexts. This quality, 
however, we found, if merely indicated as the content of an 
abstract idea, stood in antagonism to the demonstrative 
indication of present i)erccj)ti()n which alone could attach it 
to actual reality. We found ourselves entangled in such 
judgments as ‘ Tliis oak-tree has a leaf-spiral of g ‘ JJiis 
teasel has the bracts longer than the head ‘ This tower 
diminishes in width from story to story ’. Such judgments 
as these must rank as singular, for it is of their essence to 
qualify ])resent perception by the meaning of ideas ; yet their 
content is really ambiguous, for, as we saw, the characterising 
idea which ekes out the demonstrative reference to the 
concrete subject tends to grow into a condition and to make 
the judgment abstract, and in that sense universal. 

«. Tlie ambiguity \vhich tends to split in two the im¬ 
perfect singular judgment of the^ above type, which we have 
ranked among the judgments of measurement, is apparently 
removed in the class of singular judgments which we now 
proceed to ct)nsider, and which are avowedly based on the 
fact of recognisable individuality. Such are judgments whose 
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subjects are designated by Proper Names. Enough has been 
said in the Introduction of the essential nature of Proper Names. 
We have now only to consider the logical value of the judg¬ 
ments which are made by their means. 

The determinate idea, present in the judgment of pro¬ 
portion, is omitted in the judgment made by means of a 
proper name. On the other hand, the demonstrative particih, 
which by itself is licl])lcss, being only an indelinite reference 
to ])resentation, is replaced in the proper name by the indica¬ 
tion, not to be effected without some kind of moaning, 
of a particular individual. Thus it might be said that 
the two elements of the subject in such a judgment as 
‘ That young soldier is tlie victor oJ Actium ' are fused to¬ 
gether in the subject ‘ Caius Julius C'aesar Octavianus 
is the victor of Actium But the union is effected at the 
cost of a mutilation of the significance ; although as in the 
present example the diminution of determinate content may 
be more than compensated by the accession of suggested 
ideas. Identification no doubt involves ideas, but with the 
proper name, as we saw, identification is the end and ideas 
are only the means. In unfamiliar matter, say in a chronicle 
of remote date, w'e might conceivably identify the unknown 
])ossessor of some name as figuring in several scenes or incidents 
without being sure what he, she or it miglit be ; whether a 
man or a woman, or a favourite horse. In this sense the 
judgment that deals with a jifoiier name is merely particular. 
It has no meaning that can carry its application beyond the 
unique individual to whom it is taken to refer. 

But, though subject to this imperfection, yet Singular 
Judgments of the class now before us form a real advance 
on the Singular Judgment of Proportion. They rest upon 
the fact of characteristic individuality callable of change 
and persistence without sacrifice of identity. Instead of an 
abstraction limited by pointing as if with the finger they 
refer us to a unique “■ concrete thing in its continuous perma¬ 
nence. In this sense, because attached to a continuous element 

I say ‘ unique ’ because: that is the purpose of the proper name. 
Of course it has a general nature of its own, and cannot really guarantee 
uni<iueiiess. 
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(if reality not shut up within a particular time or a given 
perception, the Individual Judgment is universal, and as we 
shall see leads up to a transition which takes us in one respect 
beyond the Singular Judgment. But universality—concrete 
universality—is not, we must understand, antagonistic to 
individuality. ' Caesar crossed the Rubicon ’ is an Individual 
Judgment ; yet in it we arc not' confining the reference of 
Caesar to the moment in which he was engaged in lording 
the river. It we thus refused to refei the predicated content 
to the whole extended identity of Caesai the significance 
of the judgment would be destroyed, and an eristic error 
cominitted by reducing an assertion to a tautology. Where is 
the significance of crossing the Rubicon it we do not affirm 
it of the conijueroi of Gaul, the riva] of Pompey, and the true 
founder of the Roman monarchy ? Thus the judgment 
regarding a ])erson, ])lace or other object that bears a proper 
name iiitroduces a reference that is determinate without 
being abstract, and jiarlicular without being confined to 
jiresent perception. It should be observed that not all classes 
of objects are suited to be distinguished by proper names. 
'Fliis fact is akin to the inajiplicability of significant names 
indicating a thing to many objects endowed with material 
existence. The range of jiroper names fall within that of 
significant names of things, and tlie spheres of a]iplication of 
thc.se two kinds of symbols comiiared with each other and with 
IJie s])here in ^^'JiiclJ neitlier aj)j>lies ha\ c a curitms bearing 
on the subject of individuality (sec above, p. 128 11). 
jiulgmciit /T With these Individual Judgments must be classed all pre- 
Nami* dications dealing with particular events, individuals, or objects, 

andlcleas. in whi( h the demonstrative i>arlicle is dispensed with and re¬ 
placed by a symlxil referring to the individual. It will be found 
that these jiarticular events, persons or objects have ultimately 
to be designated by refenmee to a proper name, or to some 
symbol which nearly approaches the nature of a proper name. 
As such e. g. may be ranked all chronological indications— 
‘ Christmas Day, 18S5 a. d ’. 

It is obvious that such a symbol, or a proper name, as a 
fixed point in history, may be supplemented by any amount 
* Coutrabt Lotze, Logik, sect. 58. 
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of definitely significant ideas ; and as tlic proper iianie or 
the date is often understood or presupposed, e. g. in a con¬ 
tinuous narrative, we are apt greatly to under-estimate the 
part played in judgment by the content of such sjnnbols. Page 
after page of discussion about political or social tendencies 
may chance to be found in a reflective histoiy, say in Lanfrey’s 
History of Napoleon, without the mention of a proper name. 

But in so far as these discussions are to be taken as significant 
of the actual conditions of an actual epocli, tliey are undci- 
stood as ideal content predicated of the natioji, age and persons ' 
with whom the narrative is concerned. Chronological symbols 
exhibit the transition from the dcm()nstrati\'e to the proper 
name in a peculiarly clear light. ' To-day,' ' yesterday,'' last 
year,’ are just on the line between demonstratives and proper 
names. ‘ To-day ’ seems naturally to = ‘ This day a Aem<nt- 
strative indicating mere relation to the percipient subject.‘ 

' Last year,’ ' twenty years ago,’ show the relation to the 
percipient subject growing into an objective system. Anti 
when we come to the employment of an era, A.U.C,, B.C., 

A.D., wc have the system transferred from the accidental 
percipient subject, and attached to the content of a proper 
name. Wherever we have ‘ I ’ or ‘ iny ’ tS:c., as poirits ot 
reference in narration, we are dealing with something between 
a demonstrative and a proper name. And every narrative 
judgment which goes beyond a mere impersonal or demonstra¬ 
tive reference to present reality or to my own perception may 
prima facie be said to involve a reference to some proj)*.'! 
name. No mere abstract idea can form the subject ot historical 
predication. How far this prima facie conception must be 
corrected by allowing for judgments which may V)e capable 
of uniting without mutilation the powers of unique reference 
and of determinate notioifs is a question wliich will occupy 
us in the sequel. 

ii. Closely allied to the Individual Judgment, and perhaps Corporate 
in rigid technicality not distinguishable from it, is what for 

^ I take what I believe to be the achial meaniug ia use. Philology 
may or may not support it as the original meaning. We are bound to 
take philology into account as evithuice of evolution and as a guide to 
observation ; but it cannot override, jircbcut usage. 
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want of a better name I call the corporate judgment. This 
title is meant to include all such affirmations as deal with 
comprehensive totalities or aggregates which we bona fide take 
in their corporate or singuLor aspect, and do not consider 
either as in the collective judgment, in the light of sums of 
enumerated particulars, or as in the hypothetical judgment, 
in the light of mere abstractU)ns whose very existence is not 
absolutely postulated. Such a judgment may be expressed 
indil'fci ently by a singular or by a plural enunciation, so long 
as the name used in tlic plural is a bona fide designation of 
a known or knowable unity in respect of its characteristic 
leaturcs : e. g. ‘ The ancient (Greeks were at once a most 
scientifically and a most imaginatively minded race.’ This 
judgment obviously = ‘ The Greek race was', &c. This is 
not a collective judgment in the sense which has above been 
given to that title. It is not capable of being obtained by 
successive synthesis of the comj^onent units—by enumeration 
—and retains therefore no S]:)ccial extensional reference to the 
individuals who as an aggregate constituted the ancient 
Greek race ; it starts from the idea of a common stock as 
a historical entity with peculiar endowments and with its 
own rise, decline and fall. Other instances are such as ‘ Europe 
has acted harshly to the modern Greek nation ’. Europe is 
liere not a geograi)hical exjircssion, nor even a mere body 
of namcal>le states ; it is an organisation acting upon definite 
resolutions and through a known combination and proportion 
oi forces. Several states in geograi)hical Eurojie ])robably 
do not count in political or concerted Europe. Again, we may 
say ‘ The House t)l Commons detests a bore This might 
Vjc transformed into ‘ All members of the House of Commons ' 
&c., but the t\\'o affirmations are only equivalent if the latter 
is understood oi the members qua’ members, i. e. as engaged 
in debate in the House ; otherwise this latter becomes a 
mere colleciiv’e judgment, dealing with the members as a 
collection (d individuals who share tw'o attributes, viz. 
belonging to the House of Commons and hating bores, but 
wholly neglecting any reference to the House in itself as a 
single body with its own functions and peculiarities, among 
which is tlie one predicated in the judgment. The glacial 
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period. The French Revolution, The Italian renaissance, The 
solar system, arc ^ corporate ’ realities and subjects of singular 
judgments of the species of which I am now speaking. 

The distinction between such individualities and those of 
really single objects or persons such as form tiie subjects of 
individual judgments is not a matter of principle, for in both 
the existence of the subject is aiVirmed, or, as I prefer tf) 
say, absolutely postulated. Nevertheless, tlie fact that such in¬ 
dividualities as we have now before us do on one side ctmsist 
of immense aggregates of particulars, and arc 4 . 1 ierefore capable 
of being regarded at any moment from points of \ icw antago¬ 
nistic to that of their individuality, either as abstract ideas or 
again as series of numerable units, makes it desirable to mark 
by a specific distinction the fact that iti their unity they cau 
be regarded as individuals. 

On the other hand, the subjects in question are again iujI 
easy to distinguish absolutely from the content of scientific 
class conceptions whose individual unity and actuality are 
disputable. The line which I have drawn is intended to 
correspond with the distinction between history on the one 
hand and truly physical science on the other. History deals 
on the whole with contents into the essence of which time 
enters, and which tlierefore, however comi>rehensi\'e, are 
ultimately jiarticular within the jihenomenal series. xAbstract 
science as a rule deals with timeless connections and systems 
of attributes, though it will bi‘ necessary in e.xhibiting this 
tendency to make allowances for a considerable admixture 
of and recurrence to the historical attitude, it^r in tlie light 
of evolution, time, or at least amount of change, enters into 
the essence of most things. And besides Abstract Science we 
must not leave out of account Classiticatory Science on the 
one hand and Philosophy on the other, both of which, though 
in different senses, may claim to deal with actual realities. 

The Corporate Judgment marks the fullest development 
of the affirmation of particular fact, and at the same time a 
near approach to the affirmation of general fact. In other 
words, the affirmation with which we have so far l)een deal¬ 
ing is beyond possibility of dispute Categorical affirmation, 
treating of contents w'hich the judgments affirm, or at least 
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absolutely postulate to be features that have or have had 
actuality in the world continuous with present perception. 
But from tliis point onwards the Categorical character of judg¬ 
ments becomes a matter of theory and of analysis. There 
is indeed, according to the scheme here adopted, no absolute 
separation between the Singular and the Universal Judgment, 
Stil] the distinction, unknown to Formal Logic, Which is tlie 
ground of that sei)tiration as made by recent writers, is the 
basis of our scheme also. Tlie Historical or Singular Judgment, 
and a fot'tiori the perceptive or imperfect singular judgments 
that precede it in our scheme, arc not on all fours with the 
judgments of science, whether elassilicatory or analytical, or of 
l)lulosoi)h\'. Before attempting to trace in these latter types 
of judgment the elements which ^w'e have observed in the 
Idnuer, tlifjiigli in other proportions and combinations, it will 
l>e well to examine more i)articularly the one leading difference 
between the two cliief stages of affirmation. 

iii. The judgment that asserts j^articular fact coincides 
with the Categorical Judgment in the ])riniary sense of 
the latter title. According to the standpoint wffiich for 
the present we have adopted, a judgment is Categorical 
when it asserts some thing or event to belong to the actual 
world in wiiicli we live. Tins assertion is made both by the 
Individual and by the Corporate Judgment. For the subject 
in these judgments is something that can exist as a particular 
reality, and is therefore taken or presupposed to be a real 
l)articular, while at the same time its reality is so far deter¬ 
minate that it can intelligibly be denied, which we saw not 
to be the case with the ‘ this ', ‘ here or ' now ’ of the Im- 
l)erfect Singular Judgment. In these judgments, therefore, 
though not necessarily in them akme, we have existential 
assertion. And the siini)lest test of the presence of such 
an assertion is to ask w'hcther the non-existence in reality 
of the content which enters into the judgment renders that 
judgment false. To such a question the primary answer is 
that at least in all judgments where time enters into the 
content — i, e. which assert facts in time—the non-existence 
of this content renders the judgment false. And these judg¬ 
ments will be found to be coextensive with the Historical 
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Judgment, affirming as it does not necessary conrcction, but 
particular reality within the phenomenal series. And thus, 
as said above, the Historical or Singular Judgment is equi¬ 
valent to the Categorical Judgment in the sense here under 
consideration. 

This answer, however, demands explanation and limitation. 
If non-existence of the content or subject of a judgment 
renders the judgment false, we have further to ask, Non¬ 
existence when ? 

In every judgment we must distinguish iK'tween the time 
of predication and the time in ])rcdication. The lime oj 
])rcdication, i.e. the time at which some lliinking being makes 
the judgment, is relatively to the content ol the judgment 
a mere accident, and alters actually while ue are occupied 
in judging, and a Jorhori when the jiidgmcnt is retliought 
after a lapse of days or years. The time in jiredicalion is 
the relation of the ])redicated content to the total ctnitent 
of the temporal series of events which wc construct and 
contemplate as objective. The time in jiredication, if any, 
is affirmed as an attribute by the judgjnent : the time 
predication is not affirmed as an attribute by the judgment, 
which therefore is not made false by any relations whether 
negative or positive between its content and tliat time. 
Hence it follows that the non-existence of the individual 
subject ^>1* content which falsities a Singular Judgment is 
non-existence at the time in the .predicat ion, not non-existence 
at the time of the jjredication. ‘ Thucydides is among the 
greatest historians of the world ’ is not false, although Thucy¬ 
dides is in fact, when wc speak, imt a living man.’ ‘ The 
House of Commcjns is an integral part of the British Con¬ 
stitution ' does not depend for its truth on l^arliament not 
being in dissolution at the ‘moment of predication, but only 
on the co-existence of a House of Commons with the British 
Constitution in the sense and to the extent demanded by tlie 

^ It may be objected tliat it is fs^lse to say ‘ 'I’liiicydides is a jjeneral ni 
the Peloponnesian war .simply because 'rinicydiclcs doe.s not exist at 
the time of predication. Wliere we have true tense this is so ; we have 
then not got rid of the jiersonal era. See p. 199. It must be remem¬ 
bered that in ‘ Thucydides was ’ «S:c., 'niucytlide,fa is non-existent, and 
yet the judgnieut is true. 
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import of the judgment. It appears to be a corollary from 
this principle that if no time in particular is involved in the 
import of the judgment, which is the case at any rate with 
geometrical truth, it becomes all but impossible to convict a 
judgment of falsity on the score of non-existence of its content; 
cilthough the demonstration of utter non-existence, i.e. I sup- 
l)osc of impossibility, would so convict it. This ‘bears on the 
categorical cliaracter oi the generic and hypothetical judgment. 

A subtlety is introduced into tlic ])roblem by the phenomena 
ol /ciise which include the time of ])rcdication, or a relation 
to that time or j)ersonal era, witliin the content of the judg¬ 
ment, and so within the allegation of time in the ])redication. 
The content so superadded is of the most fugitive and relative 
nature, and is constantly neglected even by liistorical narrative. 
IMcturesque history neglects it by the use of the historical 
present, and philosophical history by the use of the logical 
present. Nevertheless wliere a past, future, or true ])resent 
tense (neither liistorical nor logical) is intentionally einjiloyed, 
its relation to the personal era or date at which the narrative is 
drawn uj) beyond a doubt enters into the judgment and makes 
an assertion which demands a particular limited existence on 
the ])art of certain objects and events, and is false if this 
evistence is not as affirmed. In the case of the present tense 
there is a peculiar subtlety arising Iroin the confusion between 
the atomic or nearly atomic and the continuous or ultimately 
non-tenijxiral ])resent. The former is the import of the 
present as a true tense ; the latter ol the present as it 
ajiproaches to a mere vehicle of affirmation, Com]xire the 
lollowing examples : ‘ The Derby is being run at this very 
moment ' ; ‘ I'lie horses are leaving the paddock for the 

Derby of 1861 ’ (from a narrative written in 1883) ; ' The 
Derby is run once a year ’ ; ‘ The Derby race in England 
is an instance of those customs w-hich owe nothing to govern¬ 
ment but yet amount to national institutions '. The first 
of lliose judgments if true now must be false after the lapse 
of five minutes. The second is only false if there was no 
paddock or no Dorbj' in 1861. The third is only false if at 
llio time of its predication the race has altogether ceased to 
be an annual event; but its present is well able to compre- 
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hend within itself the intervals of time which the import of 
the judgments admits and requires, and is not falsified by 
reason of the non-existence of the race during these annual 
intervals. And the fourth is false only if there n(f\’^er was 
nor will be such a thing as a Derby race having the im¬ 
portance alleged in English life. I am discussing of course 
only how far the respective judgments become false if we 
assume non-existence of the ctnitent ; I am not raising the 
question of the material truth of tlie attributes enunciated. 
It is only in the first of these four examples*that we see the 
present operati^’e as a true tens(‘. In the case of the past 
and futun' the clifllculty of tense does in't arise in its full 
extent ; the tenses which indicate them must of course 
introduce the jiersoiial cra^ but for that very reason cqunot 
be confused witli a mere form of predication, tor which they 
have not the appropriateness that the jirescnt possesses. 
Therefore they do not risk the reduction of every possible 
judgment to a statement about a momi'iitary dale or epoch, 
which would be the result of neglecting the above distinctions 
in the use of the present tense. And moreover, tlie.se very 
tenses ‘ was ’ and ‘ will be ’ pren e that it is at least not neces¬ 
sary to tlie truth of a judgment that its content should e.xist 
in the moment of predication. It is however necessary htr 
judgments dealing with past and future that their content 
should have the alleged relation, however fugitive and acci¬ 
dental, to the lime of predication. But at any rate in none of 
these cases,neither in jiresciit, past nor future, need the content 
be shut up within the time of jiredication or the time related 
to that personal era. Pa.st and future do not pretend to be 
momentary, and the present cannot ])ossibly succeed in being 
so. It must be credited either wdth duration in itself or with 
a continuity that shades bj’’degrees into the past and future. 

Thus, though the time of jiredication has the slightest 
possible relation to the content of judgments, yet no doubt, 
when predicated as an attribute by help of true tense, a re¬ 
lation to the time of predication or subjective era enters 
into predication. And in so far as history as a whole falls 
in the past, the use of the past tense in narrative bears true 
witness to the essential particularity and limitation of the 
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existencea with which history deals. But after all, the past 
is not a point but a line ; and so for precise temporal im¬ 
port even of narrative propositions in the past tense we 
must go, not to the tense, but to the import of the judgment. 
And a fortiori this is the case with the present, where the 
true tense is difficult to distinguish from the same tense used 
as the mere form of predication. 

We have thus seen in what sense and to what extent 
Singular and Perceptive Judgments are identifiable with Cate¬ 
gorical affirmation. The Judgment whose content involves 
a limitation of time is plainly false if in the time-relation 
prescribed by such a limitation its content is non-existent. 
This test show's that all such Judgments are assertions of 
particular fact. Even the example (on p. 204) which goes 
beyond common historical usage nevertheless asserts fact 
which is essentially in time, although tlie truth of the assertion 
is not relative to the date of predication. If the Derby race 
never existed the judgment would be false, and its existence 
involves a multitude of temporal relations which are necessary 
to its being what it is. It is essentially a fact in time. 

^Vllen we get away from the proper name and the relations 
of events in the temporal series, we find it much less easy 
to soy what non-existence (jf particulars, if any, would imply 
the falsity of the judgment, and in what sense therefore, if 
in any, the judgment alleges actual fact belonging to the real 
world. We must bear in mind that we have up to this point 
been dealing with unanal\'-sed perceptions and with proper 
names and their expansions. We have therefore not got rid 
of the element of irrational concreteness which attends all 
judgment whose subject is given as if by simple pointing 
with the finger ; for qua a mere symbol of identification the 
])roper name itself partakes of the character of simple pointing ; 
and until we reached ^he proper name we were encumbered 
witJi the demonstrative ])article. 

Therefore the judgments thus far considered, omitting the 
one-sided forms that arise out of measurement, possess certain 
peculiarities. They assert, to begin with, the existence of 
things or events in time. In doing so, they restrict and burden 
uith irrclev'ant matter the application of determinate ideas. 
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which, as the only symbols of meanings, they cannot avoid 
employing. Taken therefore as rational connections of attri¬ 
butes, a point of \aew which determinate ideas cliallenge, 
and tow'ards which, as we saw, the iniptjrt even .of ])roper 
names tends to devel()j)e, the judgments which vve have been 
considering are false, being burdened with irrelevant and 
deficient in relevant matter. This is the same thing as to 
say that they present an aspect of necessity, in which aspect 
they are defective and so false. 

2 . By the title of ‘ Universal Judgments ' ■! mean to desig- The Ibii- 
nate, in all their phases of import, the assertions usually 
typified by such well-worn examples as ‘ All men are mortalment. 
‘All fire burns', and 'All triangles have their three angles 
equal to two right angles It has been shown above that 
perceptive and singular judgments, and more especially 
those which employ proper names, possess an element of 
universality as predicating identities into which ditferenct's 
enter or which persist through differences. But in spite ol 
this fundamental unit}' of the judging function, tlie distinction 
betw'een the ‘ Singular ' and the ‘ Universal' Judgment has 
an importance for us which it has not for traditional Logic ; 
which indeed treats the Singular and the Universal Judgment 
as on the same level in a strictly logical ])oint of view, ami 
both, conseciuently, together with the particular judgment, as 
species of Categorical eiumciation. The attitude which we 
have to adopt towards this arrangement was defined in an 
early part of the present book,^ w'here we saw that it was 
impossible for us to retain these si)ecies of enunciation in their 
traditional relations. It is beyond a doubt that the Universal 
assertion must at some [joint of its development assume in 
some aspect or in some degree a hypothetical character ; 
while, if the genus Categori'eal, which certainly includes the 
Singular Judgment, extends into or over the domain of the 
Universal, it can only do so subject to reservations which 
are unnecessary so long as it is confined to the. judgments of 
present perception or of simple narrative. 

The Universal Judgment, then, is not distinguished from 
the Singular Judgment by the mere feature of Universality, 

’ Soc supra, chap, i, p. 87 ff. 
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but by a special phase of Universality, that is to saj% by 
the predication of a universal law of conneciio^t. It has, indeed, 
been obvious to us throughout the analysis of judgment that 
universal connection was everywhere at work in the back¬ 
ground, exploiting any qualification expressed or implied in 
the Subject, for the benefit of systematic connection or 
necessity, and at the expense of the simple perceptive or 
narrative conjunction of contents ; until, surrendering for 
the moment the task of intelligible qualification of reality, 
we fell back, in'the proper name, on an attempt at unique 
designation.* But here again we fail to escape from universal 
connection or necessity, and in the names of illustrious indi¬ 
viduals, as in those of nations, epochs, or movements, we have 
fonnf] that every significance tenets to break down the mere 
conmnetion of data, and to exhibit itself as a connection of 
reason and consequent. We attem])ted to draw the line at 
events and individuals into whose content time entered, and 
to show that judgments dealing with such matters as these 
were inevitably allegations of fact, and not of abstract connec¬ 
tion. Now we adhere to this distinction, and it is perfectly 
true that any fact which is csi^ecially involved in one portion, 
however extended, of the tcniiwral series of phenomena, must 
have existence within tliat portion if an affirmative judgment 
about it is to be true. The assertion of such a fact in its 
accidental concreteness is therefore radically different from 
the assertion of a mere law or relation, and if taken in this 
latter sense would necessarily be false. But we found in the 
corporate judgment that it was not perfectly easy to distinguish 
the facts of history from the truths of science ; for sets of events 
greatly extended in time appear to pass by a sort of sorites 
into sets of events which, though in respect of existence 
precisely on all fours with actualities limited in time, are 
nevertheless either nol treated as relative to lime or really 
are not held tf) lie so relative. In order, while marking the 

' 1 have saitl above (lntroduclion> that I do not give this as a his¬ 
torical account of tlie genesis of proper names, which must no doubt 
have been applied and recogniseil by a gradual differentiation. But 
none the les.s, wherever language has fixed them as a class of words, 
they pe.rforin the function and are subject to the modifications indicated 
in the text. 
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distinction demanded by the absence of limited .particularity, 
to give full weight to the continuity of import between these 
types of judgment, I shall not follow Lotze and other modern 
writers in identifying the universal ah initio wdth’the hypo- 
thetical judgment. I shall prefer to distinguish within it two 
species, of which the first, the generic judgment, alone belongs 
to the main evolution of thought, and the second, the pure 
hypothetical, is regarded as an abstraction of a quasi-meclianical 
character, and consequently as a divergence in the direction ■ 
of the arithmetical and geometrical judgment. 

i. The generic judgment is the qualilication of reality under j ho 


the aspect of a Natural Kind by attributes or relations incident 
to that Kind. A Natural Kind is lor our purpose a Kind mciit. 
accepted and treated as .such by any science. VV\' ihave 
already seen that the geometrical sciences are in this respect 
in a pcciiliiir position, and we have discussed the limits under 
which their quasi-generic judgments may be taken to embody 
truth about actual reality. The question of alternative 
classilication, which arises on account of the different points 
of view introduced by different sciences, was treated in tnc 
Introduction, and should cause us no difficulty if we are once 
able to understand the nature of the truth embodied in any 
science. For ev^ery science employs some abstraction and 
idealisation, though there is an all-important diJfereiice ot 
degree between coiitcntb which are merely abstract as not 
sensuous, and contents which are abstract as not concrete. 

The restriction ‘incident to that kind’ is not inteiidiid to 
exclude relations which one kind shares with other cognate 
kinds. A purist logic, following a suggestion to be found 
in Aristotle, might indeed require that every generic judg¬ 
ment should be ‘ commensurate ’ or characteristic. It would 
then have to deny that the possession of breathing apparatus 
was incident to man, because he shares the respiratory 
function with the wiiole organic world. Such a view would 
be illustrated by the fact which was commented on above, 
that e. g. the anmial properties of man are, in man, modified 
by their relation to his humanity ; so that in order to represent 
them as features of man they ought ideally to have certain 
modifications assigned to them, while in their abstraction 

1337 
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they can only be set down as characters correlative to the 
no less abstract idea of animality as such. But this prin¬ 
ciple seems needlessly purist. The attributes which man 
sJiares with the animal world arc elements of identity, however 
j^iirtial, between him and it ; and there can be no reason 
against characterising Jiiin by these identities which would 
not tell equally against any knowledge which'falls short of 
Ijcrfcction. Tlie rule to be borne in mind about such cases 
is that impcrlect knowledge only becomes false when mistaken 
lor perlect knowledge. In as far therefore as the form of the 
judgment implies a truth comjdetely adequate to its subject, 
something may be said lor the view which has just been stated. 
But we shall line! if \vc press the matter home that this ideal 
is to ^)e regarded as the vital princij^le active in knowledge, but 
not as hostile to anj- genuine fact that is free from confusion. 

Under ‘ incident to the kind ’ then arc included the attributes 
and relations which lie at the root of the individuals’ being, 
although shared by them with individuals ol other kinds, or 
even with mechanical or geometrical wholes. It is t)nly to 
be boine in mind that such relations, e. g. the characters ol 
vertebrate organisms, arc not thought as mere abstract 
properties, when ai)plicd to siiecilic kinds, but are regarded 
as c(»ncrcle schemes ])rescnting both a general and a specific 
aspect. It is in this characteristic of graduated identity that 
the intelligible order of the world reveals itsell to us. 

The generic judgment has always been the battle-field 
ol conflicting logical tendencies, corresponding to actual needs 
and features exhibited in \'arious points of view’ by the 
judging activity. I shall endeavour, on the same plan which 
1 have hitherto pursued, in some measure to satisfy these 
tendencies b}' distinguishing as different, in phase and line 
ol evolution, intellectual acts w*hich arc often reckoned as 
one and the same. But it follows from the nature of thought 
that all such asjiecls have a real connection, and are in fact 
rather distinguishable than separable. Thus in distinguishing 
the generic judgment from other acts of thought vve shall 
also be analysing this many-sided judgment itself and justify¬ 
ing to some extent the view’s of those who have recognised in 
it only one or other ol its many sides. 
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a. The Generic Judgment—the Universal Judgii^nt of I he 
common life and of classificatory science—was regamed by 
Aristotle, as is well known, under two connected aspects, as Jvult;- 
a judgment of Allness and as a judgment of Necessity. Tlie 
former of these aspects has been seized on by formal logic, 
and the doctrine of logical universality has been adapted 
mainly to the consideration of subject and predicate as namgs 
or ideas applicable to groups of individuals. e.xainined 

the judgment from this point of view, as dealing witli an - 
aggregate arising out of enumeration, in a former chapter. 

We there saw its actual goal in tlio Collecti\'c Judgment and 
its reversion towards a more concrete and natural nu)de of 
thought in the Exhaustive Judgment, which amounts to 
nothing but a Generic Judgment very strictly taken in^'xten- 
sion. It must however be remembered that we did not think 
it possible lor any judgment, however closely contined to an 
aggregate resulting from enumeration, to avoid charactcri,sing 
the individuals l)y- a common attribute, and j)redicating an 
attribute ol them. Attributes are enuiiciated by extensional 
no less than by intensioiial judgnionls ; but in the latter they 
arc connected with attributes, in the lormer they arc centred 
in the identity of individuals. Therefore it is possible to con¬ 
sider the Generic Judgment as dilfering from the Collective 
Judgment simply in degree, viz. by predicating attributes of 
an unknown or unlimited and not of a known or determinate 
aggregate, the actual means ol predication being in both cases 
alike a general attribute, though in the latter case attached to 
reality by a ])ropcr name or its eciuivalent. But an unknown 
or unlimited aggregate of individuals is a contradiction,^ a 
numerical problem which proclaims itscll insoluble l>y enu¬ 
meration, and therelore the judgment which is couciicd in this 
shape, and which in fact conveys a perfectly intelligible mean¬ 
ing, must derive this meaning from some other source than 
from such an enumeration as that on which the collective 
judgment rests. The Exhaustive judgment must be inter¬ 
preted by the Generic and not by the Collective. 

Examples of the Quasi-collective judgment of which wc 
are speaking are—‘ All men arci mortal,' ‘ All organisms both 

^ See p. 1O6, bupra, 
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breathe and assimilate/ ‘ All unstriped muscle in the human 
body is inaccessible to the control ot the wiU/ This last 
example, however, is suggestive. The Exliaustive judgment, 
i. c. the Generic judgment in its aspect of ‘ allness is helpless 
ill the face of the most trivial exception. Thus ' Nearly all 
striped muscle is under the control of the will but the muscles 
of the heart form an exceptional case, and, tliougli striped, 
aie normally inaccessible to volition. Nevertheless there can 
hardly be a doubt that the coincidence expressed by the 
judgment must hidicate some sort of connection, however 
circuitous, between the appearance of the muscle and the 
degree in which it is under control, and that the exceptional 
case must be accounted for by special conditions. But on 
its piujely enunierative side the judgjiient has nothing to say to 
this ; it only knows that the sum-total of Enumerativc judg¬ 
ments cannot be made, and the judgment of allness is therefore 
unwarranted. It is ob\dous that the afhnnation of universal 
connection which in such an instance we feel to be all but 
warranted is not a])proached from the side of the individual 
units, but from the side of the common or continuous nature 
which binds them into a whole. 

/J. As dealing with a common or continuous nature the 
Generic judgment may be more properly expressed in the 
form, ‘ Man is mortal,’ ‘ Water boils, under one atmosphere, 
at Ealirenheit,' ‘ A .society organised on a purely com¬ 
mercial basis treats the working classes as little better than 
slaves.’ These propositions are accepted as practically equiva¬ 
lent to ‘ All men are ’ &c.,' All water ’ &c., ‘ All societies ’ &c. 
Here however it is plainly the connection of attributes that 
warrants the afhrmation concerning individuals and not vice 
versa. When thus regarded, the Generic judgment challenges 
comparison with the Singular judgment in both its forms, both 
as Individual and as Corporate. 

a, ‘ Man is an animal capable of social life,’ ‘ The bacillus 
is a septic organism,' ‘ Throughout the vast Orchidean order, 
including 433 genera and probably about 6,000 species, the 
act of fertilisation is almost invariably left to insects.’ These 
are affirmations that unquestionably refer to something real, 
but yet employ neither perception nor a demonstrative nor 
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a proper name. Therefore, prima fade, it seems as if the 
determinate idea had come to its rights, and were no longer 
obscured by any irrelevant elements of the phenomenal 
concrete. The act of thought ought, it would appear, to fall 
at once into the groove of abstract necessity : ‘ If man, then 
social; * ‘7/ Orchid, then insect-fertilised.' But ideas such 

as those now before us offer a resistance to such treatment. 

•• 

Tlie determinate idea is abstract, indeed, as .all thought is 
abstract, but nevertheless it may have a content which is 
concrete, and in the example before us we liave such concrete 
contents. These, therefore, bear the morphological character 
of individuality, by which ahine even the unique object named 
by a proper name is made recognisable, persistent, and so 
universal. Ctmipared with such an individual subject the 
Generic subject has lost unique reference ; but it has gained 
abstract signilicance, with which the proper name was in¬ 
compatible. And it is in virtue of this significance, the 
significance of individual self-completeness, that the Generic, 
subject persists as an identity through the differences which 
form its attributes. Now the individuality when reduced to 
a content is not single, but exists in instances. Thus, in 
attaching differences to the individually characteristic content 
as such the judgment go(‘f> altogether beyond tlie synthesis 
ot differences in an actual individual subject, and affirms such 
a synthesis mediately of .a number of sulqects, which may 
be taken as endless seeing that its limit is at this stage not 
held essential and not enquired after. .Such a judgment, 
which treats a concrete iiulividualitv as an abstract universal, 
and extends its incidents to all individual instances, may b<' 
described as an analogical judgment. And this is the funda¬ 
mental nature of the ordinary Generic assertion. 

The introduction of the* term analogy into the theory of 
judgment may indeed be objected to on the ground that 
analogy is a kind of inference. But the fact is, that apart 
from any general question of a connection between judgment 
and inference, w'e are now at any rate on the threshold of 
an activity of judgment in which inference is unmistakably 
present. All that we can do in order to avoid a premature 
discussion of inference is to approach the analogical judgment 
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rather as a conclusion the content of which is open to analj^sis 
than as a complete inference whose process lies before us. 
It may he added, that logic is quite familiar wdth the idea 
of ‘ necessary ’ judgments. Yet necessity involves inference 
far more exj)licitly than does analogy. 

In the analogical or ordinary generic judgment, then, we 
have neither implied reference to perception as in the im¬ 
personal judgment-form, nor the demonstrative ‘ this ’ or 
‘ that ‘ here ' or ‘ there nor a conventional implication of 
unique reality i>y means of a proper name. The subject— 
I speak of the immediate subject or subject within the judg¬ 
ment—is an idea, and qua idea, is abstract. But we must 
distinguish between abstractness as incident to thought in con¬ 
trast '^ith sense-i)erception, and abstractness as a character 
all aching to contents present in thought. In the former 
way of speaking all thought is abstract. In the latter, 
some is abstract and some is not. The ideas wliich form 
the subject of the generic judgment in the phase now before 
us are not abstract in the latter sense. They are ideas 
of totalities, existences complete in themselves, to which we 
cannot indeed venture to a])ply the conceptions of teleology 
jirojx’r excc])! in so far as the wholes in question are products 
due to the human mind, but which must be regarded from 
the standj)oint of that secondary finality which may be 
described as morphological unit\’ or quasi-teleology. We 
have thus a character or complex of attributes which is at 
once general and individual, abstract in thouglit and concrete 
in content. As abstract, it defies enumeration of instances, 
and implies necessary sequence or connection of attributes. 
As individual and concrete, on the other hand, it refuses to 
be taken as a mere ideal antecedent in a relation of necessity, 
i. e. of reason and ci^nsequent. 'I'he conciliation demanded 
by these antagonistic elements of import is found in the 
judgment of analogy. The essence of this judgment is that 
it is neither purely subsumptiye, as expressing a de facto 
conjunction of attributes in a single subject, nor purely con¬ 
structive as exj^ressing a de jure co7tnection of attributes inde¬ 
pendent of the immediate subject in which they may exist, 
but is something intermediate, as expressing a perception or 
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presumption that the content enunciated in the judgment is 
bound up with the characteristic individuality which forms the 
immediate subject. 

The ultimate foundation of any such insight must be the 
final cause or teleological idea of tlic individual, which how¬ 
ever, when considered as an immanent or embodied final 
cause, is most prudently treated on the level of morjihological 
character. We may indeed safely say that the purpose or 
final cause for which we make a microscopic lens is to combine 
magnifying power with light and definition, and from this 
purpose, by help of a number of fiirtlier judgments dealing 
with optical and mechanical trutlis, the ]diysical attributes of 
a good lens may be constructed. But in dealing with tilings 
not made. f(tr a known jmrpose we cannot ap]>ly any such 
abstract rule, and must iTill back on the idea that the* thing 
discharges an actual function, or at least looks as if it had 
a lunction, which must be taken as immanent and identified 
with the thing in its concreteness. The judgment that 
pronounces what is involved in this content and what is not 
rests on the presumption of the iiKli\ idual unity of the content, 
and on the cajiacity of discerning from the structure, of this 
unity aided by empirical knowledge of instances what is 
essential to it and in what degree. The insight in question 
has undoubtedly some kinship to aesthetic judgment, for both 
depend on the power of seizing the concretely presented 
import or principle of unity of a concrete wlioh*. To judge 
the structure of a fossil creature fnun a vertel^ra, or to detect 
the affinity between two zoological species which are externally 
much modified, is a synthetic apprehension of the same nature 
as that which realises the construction of a picture or of a 
drama. Such judgment, however, is merely th'' condition 
precedent, and not the essisnee, of the true relation between 
the mind and fine art. 

Tlie analogical judgment, like the aesthetic judgment, is 
essentially out.side relativity and necessity, and incapable of 
being resolved into them. Tt'is true that judgments of abstract 
relation, drawn from the mechanical or geometrical sciences, 
are jjerpetually coining in aid of analogical truth, by indicating 
that this or that dc facto service within the concrete individual 
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can only be performed by its parts under this or that condition. 
To support a certain weight the plant stem or spinal column 
must have adequate strength. To impel a certain bulk and 
mass through the air at a certain velocity the bird’s wings 
must have a certain area and striking rate, the arrangements 
necessary to which of course react on the whole muscular 
circulatory and resi)iratory apparatus. But even this merely 
rhetorical selection of an abstract final cause is really unjustifi¬ 
able, Which comes first ? why such a weight on the stem ? 
wliy should the bird’s ])ody have such a bulk or mass ? There 
is nothing to fix any one of these elements as a given final 
cause to which the others must be adapted. Adaptation 
to the bird’s ]:)rcy or the like is again simply de facto. An 
animal might have to change its prey by reason of a change 
in their relative powers, just as probably as it might develope 
new powers to kcej) pace with those of its prey. And further, 
in the liackground we may see such a law as that of the Conser¬ 
vation oi Energy dominating the. entire system and operations 
of everything that moves. In all these relations we observe 
the ultimate character of necessity, viz. the reference of a 
subject to a whole other than itself; e. g. the treatment 4jf 
an animal as a part in the whole of moving matter, or as a 
figure having properties in space, so that in each of these 
relations it appears as determined by the character of a totality 
other than its concrete self. Tlie nature of space for instance 
is per se a datum or fact ; but when if determines the results 
entailed, e. g. by the shape of a leaf, it is exhibited as a whole 
prescribing the relation of its parts, which relalion as regarding 
something that is not merely a i^art in space is external but 
constraining and so necessary. 

Yet even if the entire construction of an individual con¬ 
tent were laid before us in terms of mechanical analysis, 
still the analogical judgment would force itself upon us, as 
the aesthetic judgment would in a parallel case. Analogy 
would then indeed no longer be the chief instrument in dis- 
cov^ery, or at least in presumptibn of universal connections, 
because these would be capable of constructive apprehen¬ 
sion of a more direct and relevant kind. Such a state of 
knowledge may already in some degree be illustrated by 
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the Darwinian analysis, say, of an orchid-blossom, in as far 
as it succeeds in tracing the mechanical modifications, whiclf, 
each of them representing a definite physical adaptation to 
some external circumstance, have generated the present 
structure of the flower. The same observation might even 
be applied to the identification of types and their affinities. 
The mechanical history of any organic structure would, if 
ideally complete, include the nature, degree and physical 
causes of its deviation from kindred structures. 

But all this would not interfere with the import of the 
generic or analogical judgment. For this import consists in 
the identification of individuals with a concrete conlent, and 
such an identification involves connections which differ in 
kind from the identification of abstract relations wdiich are 
not Things. They take the content not in its external relativity, 
but in its relation to self or to an immanent final cause—a 
final cause identical with itself. We have examined this self¬ 
relation in the more difficult case of geometrical figures which 
are absolutely and adequately reducible to examples of general 
conditions, and seem merely to mimic the self-contained 
relation of the concrete thing. This relation is an element 
of import which docs not wholly disappear ewen in those 
kinds of existence which arc hardly ranked by common 
language in the category of individual things—as we saw to 
be the case e. g. with the elements, and in short with all un¬ 
organised substances. I do not restrict the meaning of the 
term unorganised to = ‘ inorganic ’ in the technical sense ; 
but I employ it to designate any portion of matter, organic 
or inorganic, which is not shaped into a whole by human 
activity, or regarded in respect of its natural subordination 
of parts with interest due to its unity for our ii.telligence. 
Ev’ery element has no doiibt its peculiar minute structure, 
and every fragment or portion of matter has no doubt its 
spatial or other relations which unite it into a whole. A pebble 
or a bit of rhomboidal spar or a nugget of gold has a self¬ 
relation, a characteristic peculiarity which makes it single, 
and distinguishes it as a persistent universal from things 
external to it. Much more has any organism a typical indi¬ 
viduality which introduces the distinction of inner and outer. 
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essential and relative, into what as a mere example of general 
laws has no self-relation ^ and no inner or outer. 

And in these last two sentences I have omitted the strongest 
case, because it is so strong as to dispense with the reservation 
which we were trying to illustrate. But when w^e come to 
reflect on the conception of a thing, we must be struck with 
the fact that by far the greater amount of tvhat we most 
readily recognise under that title are objects made by man 
for purposes which he consciously embodies in their structure. 
I cannot think that, apart from our familiarity nutli such 
objects, the conception of a thing would seem so simple as 
it does. A mountain, a waterfall, a wave of the sea, are things 
chiefly to the aestlietic perce])tion : and if we left this percep¬ 
tion out of account, it would not be easy to assign the bound¬ 
aries of their individuality, or to single out its essence. Com¬ 
plaint has been made “ that those who lay stress on the 
jirogressive interpretation of the idea in nature do not find 
room in their theories for the achievements of the screw and 
the h'ver, and f<.>r the laws of the equilibrium of fluids, of 
pressure, and of tension. These e.vamples may be regarded 
in two aspects. The screw and the lever are best known to us 
as tools, in which capacity they belong to the sphere of mind, 
as objects endow'ed by human foresight with an immanent 
significance depending on their adaptation to a determinate 
purpose. But as mere characteristics of matter mechanically 
considered they rank with any of its general attributes,— 
rigidity, gravity, inertia,—attributes which are the basis of 
all material organisation, but do not by themselves suffice 
to give individual interest to any fragment in which they are 
embodied ; and among such attributes must be ranked equi¬ 
librium of fluids, and the effects of tension or of pressure. 

But what are we to say of the‘shell that screws itself into 
the sand, of the screv’ propulsion exerted by the porpoise’s 
tail, or of the levers w’hich form the limbs of animals ? We 

^ Of course such a point of view ijj unreal in its ab.straction. If the 
thing were absohitelj^ regarded without self-relation, its external 
relation would be gone too, for what would there be to determine it ? 
The point is that the centre of interest, in relativity, falls out-side 
the self. 

® T,otze, Mihrokosmus, English Tran.slation, vol. i, p. 17. 
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dare only speak, in relation to such phenomena, of a de facto 
purpose or actual function. In virtue of this function, this 
contribution to an obvious and real end, the total life and 
motion of the animal in which they are foTind, we claim for 
these arrangements a morphological \inity which forces us 
to grant them the character of elements in things that have 
concrete individuality. We diire not ascribe, to them the 
unity of an ideal purpose, as we safely may to the screw of 
a micrometer or to tlic le\'er of a balance ; but we treat them 
as elements in a unity analogous to that \N'ith which we are 
familiar in objects that represent the juirposes of t)ur mind. 
The rudest mechanical contrivance is in this respect on a 
level with the ])roducts f)f fine art and superior to those f)f 
nature, that it unites the^ abstract ness of thought wit^ the 
concreteness of sensuous existence ; i. c. while in one aspect 
a mere material object, yet in another it embodies an idea, 
and does so determinately and without iiTclevancy. 

Thus the concept-ion of machinery has a double and not a 
single, import for logic. If on the one hand it accents the 
fact that matter is indifferent to our ])urposes and simply 
acts and reacts according to its own nature—and it is this of 
which we are constantly being reminded as the mechanical 
or uniform aspect of the world—yet on the other hand it is 
the most obvious example of a concrete embodiment of mind 
in matter, and corroborates if it docs not awaken the refloc- 
ti»)ns of the understanding on the rationality of things. Of 
this rationality the existence of individual types as concrete 
universals recognisable by the analogical judgment is a higher 
phase, a phase more akin to individual intelligence, than 
matter in its alwtract and general modes. And therefore 
the generic judgment resting on analogy, i. e. on the perception 
ol concrete identity of content, is not ca])able of being super¬ 
seded by the abstract judgment of pure relativity. The latter, 
if ideally complete, gives a true account of what occurs in 
terms of mass and motion, but necessarily omits the teleo¬ 
logical or quasi-teleological import which giv’es the content of 
the judgment its interest and significance for knowledge. 

I will analyse a single exam])le. Exogenous trees display 
‘ annual rings’ in the vv'ood, which are due to the augmentetl 
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pressure of the bark as each year's new wood expands the stem, 
resulting in the flatter formation of the outer and later cells 
in every year.^ As this stands I call it a generic or analogical 
judgment. It is indeed based on one of the above-mentioned 
simple mechanical relations, the effect of pressure ; but it pre¬ 
dicates this relation within a concrete individuality which gives 
it an import that as a mere mechanical problein it would not 
possess. Let us reduce its essential points, however roughl 3 % 
into the latter shape. We shall obtain some such residuum 
as this : ‘ A fabric gradually constructed under increasing 

pressure out of a material which hardens after a time will 
show increasing effects of pres.sure in its later-formed portion.’ 
Here we have, in part at least, 'freed the direction,’ to borrow 
an e^epressive phrase from Bacon, i. e. stripped off circum¬ 
stances which arc irrelev'ant to the production of the effect 
in question. But with these irrelevancies we have lost in the 
case before us not merely confused concomitants of percep¬ 
tion, but the interest which gave the example its place in 
knowledge. The fabric is no longer wood, the gradation no 
longer that displayed in the annual rings of timber, the subject 
of the judgment is no longer reality embodied in the character¬ 
istic individuality of the cx(igenous trees. The import of the 
judgment is gone. ‘ But its content is subsumed under the 
simple mechanical relation, if this is rightly understood.’ 
Perhaps : but what does this mean ? If the import of the 
concrete thought is to be saved, it must mean that the 
analogical judgment is re-tliouglit in its lull depth, but with 
the explicit knowledge that it includes the abstract mechanical 
relation. The typical character of exogenous trees, though 
we must not call it a final cause, yet prescribes the extension 
and gives a definite reference to the content of the judgment. 
And I must here put the reader in mind, that, wishing to gain 
nothing from what may be called accidental ignorance, I have 
laid no stress on the present impossibility of constructing any 
living thing on purely mechanical principles. Individuality^ 
rests on a difference, not on a confusion, of categories. I am 

' Probaljly other causes concur in this process. I have purposely 
simpUlied it. The rings are annual only if the period of growth in the 
year i.s single. A second hot season may cause a second ring. 
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convinced that no organic nor spiritual nioveiuent accessible 
to human intelligence is without a mechanical aspect. 1 have 
therefore treated the present subject from a point ot view 
which admits such an aspect to be knowablc in all vital and 
spiritual processes. This point of view may seem absurdly 
tictitious when we consider the present state of exact explana¬ 
tion in the sphere of biology, or again of social science. The 
generic or analogical judgment now has, and seems likely' 
long to retain, what we may describe as a secondary function ; 
a function not merely of interpreting but ot iircdicting—not 
merely of resuming sensible facts under higher categories, 
but of anticipating their actual occuiTcnce. In all science 
that deals with subjects beyond our power to construct, we 
diaw our conclusions by means of analogical judgme||it in 
this secondary sense. When we judge a i>articular plant t)f 
deadly nightshade to be poisonou*^, or a particular red stag 
to be dangerous at a certain time of year, we arc judging on 
analogy ; on an anticipation based upon a concrete character 
whose particulars we cannot construct. The precise nature 
of these inferences will occupy us in the theory of inference ; 
it is plain that the larger part of inexact science consists of 
them. 

We must not confuse analogy in that secondary sense, 
as a mere anticipation of nature,^ with the true generic or 
analogical judgment which is comi)atible with complete 
analytic perception of mechanical cause and effect within the 
subject considered. We have perfect examples of these latter 
judgments in the case of things made by man for a purpose j 
in which a complete and accurate perception of their structure, 
interior causal nexus, and inevitable course of movement in no 
way supersedes the summary of their import which a know'ledge 
of their purpose enables us to embody in a generic judgment. 
When we wind up a watch of which we know the construction, 
we do not merely anticipate that it will go because we have 
seen other watches go ; w'e can point to the specific causal 
connections by which it must (excluding accidents) result 
that the main-spring, unwinding itself, \vill draw round the 
wheels; that the motion passed through the wheels will at 

^ Anticipalio uaturae.-^Bacou. 
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,oiie point be regulated by the escapement, &c., &c. If we 
knew nothing of the use of a uniform measure of succession, 
but had some experience in mechanics, we should be quite 
certain that the watch must go, but we should have no notion 
of its generic content—we should not know ‘ what a watch 
is,' i. e. what its purpose is. We could not therefore make the 
l)urc generic judgment, ‘ A watch is a motioh regulated by 
an escapement so as tt) maintain a uniform rate.’ In order 
to this judgment we must know the purpose of the instrument, 
viz, to maintain a unih)rm rate. With this knowledge however 
we are in a position which, in strict theory, wc can never 
attain with regard to any natural product. We can dictate 
the generic import of the watch ; we can stiy that if any watch 
possesses this import imperfectly it is a bad watch ; if it 
possesses it not at all, it is not a watch at all. 

Judgments such as this lorni the ideal to which the universal 
judgment in tlie form now under consideration always aspires. 
Ihe properties expressed in such judgments are not merely 
anticij)ated or presumed ; they are, or at least may be without 
altering the nature of tlie judgment, deducible with the utmost 
rigour. Yet, again, they are not mere causal sequences ; it 
is possible to have before us all the causal sequences concerned 
in the object, and yet not to make the true generic judgment 
which unites them into a coherent system. In this class of 
objects wc may fearlessly say that it is the purpose “ which is 
the essence, and that generic judgment rests on the knowledge 
of essence. In all other classes (jf objects such a view has 
degrees ol precariousness, and can only be applied t(^ the 
purpose as immanent, and therefore as not determinate, and 
as uncertain in its boundaries. Nevertheless, when we predi¬ 
cate in the organic world ‘ growth ’, ‘ development,’ ' self- 
preservation,’ ‘ irritability,’ wc arc really referring mechanical 
jn'occsses to an idea ol life—an idea of self-rclatioii, of ' inner ’ 
and ‘ outer ’, which is a higher result, though it is a result, of 
their purely mechanical nature. 

I 

" Sucli a purpose or essence, however, is liiuitcU, and e. g. excludes 
the means, ami therefore part of the whole which embodies it. Teleology 
in this current sense, therefore, cannot be used as a principle in explain¬ 
ing any whole, e. g. the universe. 
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Tlie above is the best account that I can give of the normal 
generic judgment, which represents the really central pheno¬ 
mena that were designated under the title of Universal Judg¬ 
ment by Formal Logic. The i)oint of view which emerged 
in comi)aring this Universal with the Collective Judgment, 
and which was suggested by the quasi-collective form of the 
plural subject with ‘ All can never have been really felt to 
include what the judgment intended to allirni. But, as wah 
said above, ‘ allness ’ is undoubtedly an aspect of universality. 

6. In order to bring to a focus the nature.of this judgment liMsteii- 
we have now to consider how its allirmation is to be classed 
—whether as asserting the existence ol lad, or the connection 
of attributes. 

To determine this question, we must recur to tlie distinc¬ 
tion laid down above ^ between abstractness as a character ol 
thought ill contrast with sense-perception and abstractness 
as belonging to a kind of thought as distinguished from con¬ 
crete thought. Abstractness in the former sense is compatible 
with individuality, while in the latter sense it is not; and it is 
in the former sense that we apply the term abstract to <he 
ideas which are subjects in the generic judgment. Thus 
though we hai’e no longer a jirojicr name as in the singular 
judgment, yet we have a concrete idea, which being as a whole 
cajiable of reality, jiresupposes such a reality. We saiv that 
in the case ol the demonstratives 'This’, ‘Here,’ &c. the 
reality which is the immediate subject cannot be intelligibly 
taken as alTirined to exist, but only as presupposed. The 
ideal qualilication which sometimes accompanies such demon¬ 
stratives showed us the point at which presupposition of 
existence tends tti jiass into allirmation, simply because a 
significant presupposition can be intelligibly denied. But this 
tendency is never absolutely fulhlled. The union of actual and 
ideal qualiheations in the demonstrative judgment—e. g. ‘ This 
bad man,’ for though he were a good man he would still be 
this —always leaves the ideal qualilication the (jption of being 
read as a condition. The proper name, again, in its primary 
function, being void of determinate meaning, i)resupposes 
rather than affirms the existence of its content. It only tells 

‘ p. 214, tjupra. 
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you that some individual is in question ; and you cannot deny 
that an individual may be in question. But then as the proper 
name becomes more charged with import, which may even 
be made explicit in ideal contents as it is in the Corporate 
Judgment, it also becomes as we saw capable of conditional 
meaning. Now as the primary function of the proper name 
can never be cancelled while it remains ‘ proper there arises 
within the singular judgment a parallel ambiguity to that 
which arises within the demonstrative judgment. The pre- 
bupiiosition that reference is in any case made to actual 
existence is at w^ar with the determinate qualilication which 
can and will only reter to sonic determinate existence that may 
or may not be fori hcoming/ A determinate, i. e. significant, 
ideal qualification standing as or in the subject of a judgment 
is never unambiguously alhrined to be an actual existence. 
It may always take refuge in fi conditional meaning. The 
reference to actual existence is presupposed in the sense 
possible for the subject ; in percejitivc judgments because 
wc are never without perception, and in singular judgments 
because the form of the subject-idea suggests an individual, 
and reality consists of individuals. 

The independence of these two kinds of qualification, ideal 
and existential, and their consequent liability to contradict 
one another, is the very root both of existential and ol 
conditional affirmation. In existential affirmation the two 
qualifications arc* taken as meant to coincide, though it is a 
purely material assumption or assertion that they do so ; in 
conditional affirmation the two are allowed to fall apart, i. e. 
the ideal quahficatioii is not read as implying an individual 
reality that possesses it. 

Returning now to the concrete idea which stands as subject 
in the generic judgment, ‘ society,’ ‘ man,' ‘ art,’ ‘ the bird,’ 

‘ the rose,’ ' a time-pi'^'ce,’ ‘ a telescope,’ we find the same 
elements of meaning, but in reversed proxiortions. The subject 
here consists technically and primarily of ideal qualification 
and nothing more. It has reference neither to an unnamed 
perception nor to a unique individual undetermined by abstract 
significance. Hence the firesupposition that the subject is 
an actual reality is less prominent, wdiile the abstract con- 
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ditional import of the ideal content is more so. In the earlier 
types of judgment we feel that we are referring to reality, 
and we assent with reluctance to the analysis which shows us 
that our reference is conditional. In the more abstract forms 
at any rate of the generic judgment wc feel that we are affirming 
conditionally, and we at once acknowledge our reference to 
actual reality to be merely implied or presupposed. It will 
be noticed that I do not admit this side of the antithesis to 
be completely developed in tlie simpler generic judgments. 
I do not think that in * The rose has piisnate leaves and 
perigynous flowers ' the existence of the subject is merely 
‘ implied ' and not ' asserted ’. It is not uncomnuMi ti.) find in 
a manual of botany such and such a variety ‘ is no doubt 
a mistake of the observer wliicli shows that the observ'er’s 
description asserts existence so far as existence is asserted bv 
any judgment.^ All this however is a mere question of degree. 
What I am here concerned to show is tliat the mere impli¬ 
cation or presupposition of real existence to which in one wa\' 
or another we do undoubtedly come in the Universal Judgment, 
is not extraneous to the affirmation and dependent on a mere 
fancy or habit of ours, but is the lineal descendant, muiatis 
mutandis, of that so-called existential affirmation which we 
have traced in percejition and in narrative. And the strength 
of this implication depends on the ctmereteness of tlie idea 
which here forms the immediate subject in judgment. We 
have then here as before two elements in the content, or ratlier 
«. content regarded in two lights. Wc have self-relation, 
existence, or a categorical aspect, and external relation, 
necessity, or a hypothetical asjject. But the nature of the 
generic aflirmation, as analysed above, shows fin* tlie first 
time a trace of reconciliation between these two points of 
view. The concrete self-relation is no longer void of meaning 
and purely designative; it is a system )f assignable im])ort, 
and the analogy of which we have spoken is the anticijiation 
or the insight based on this import. But again, this analogy 
introduces relativity and necessity, and as we saw interprets 

* It may be said that in such a case the observer ha.s alleged the ])l:int 
to have been found in a given s)X)t at a given time. Hut this is not 
essential ; he may simply send in the description. 

1037 Q 
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relations that unite the individuality in question with other 
totalities which prescribe to it either conditions or purposes. 
Tlius the generic judgment is categorical in respect of its 
concrete self-relation, and hypothetical or necessary in respect 
of the analogical or constructive nexus to which the import of 
that self-relation gives rise. 

But, it will be objected, tliis might be all \4'r3’ well if we 
were speaking of individuals, whose nature is to be unique, 
like the present King of England, or the centre of the material 
universe ; but here we are speaking of an indefinite set or 
series of individuals whose common nature is nothing and 
nowhere but in them. This is, it may be urged. Scholastic 
Realism over again. What existence does a generic judgment 
presuppose, when and where ? In reply to such an objection, 

I insist in the first place that we cannot treat any imperfection 
of knowledge as incident to know'ledgc unless we can prov^e 
that it necessarily is so, and that to treat a natural kind as 
an indefinite set <ir series of individuals is an imjierfection of 
knowledge which can be shown not to be necessary. This 
consideration however belongs to the subsequent .section. 

But in the second place I rejily that even without treating 
a kind as an actual unity, and though in fact we do not treat 
it so in judgments which are true of each individual singly 
(as common generic judgments are), yet still the individuality 
of the content dictates its own time, place and measure of 
existence. And it is this time, ])lace and measure, wholly 
without reference to subjective era,^ place or fancy, that is 
affirmed “ in generic judgment. It is characteristic of the 
rose to exist in a certain epoch of evolution and within certain 
limits on the earth’s surface. Existence within this time and 
place, subject to such variation as the nature of the content 
allows, is what the generic judgihent affirms (or implies) of 
the rose ; that is t<' say. in affirming that ‘ the rose has 

' See above, p. 204, tliscussioii on tense in jvuigment. 

® I .siiould not object to replacing ' abirined ' by ‘ implied in order 
to mark the unquestioned line between the singular and the univer.sal 
judgment, it it were admitted that the implication is an integral part 
of the judgment, ami not a lancy of our own. 'I'he point is that existence 
is implied or allirmed in these jiidgmenl.s, just as Necessary connection 
is implied or allivincil in Perceptive and Singular judgments. 
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perigynous flowers ' we mean that individual actual roses, 
found within these limits, have the attribute in question. If 
there are none such, then the rose is like any genus or species 
that has been imagined to exist by a mistake of identifica¬ 
tion : the kind in question would in that case not exist, and 
the judgment would beyond question be false. Of course 
in every-day subjective judging the ])lare and time tkc. of 
existence is but roughly indicated by what we hap[U'n to 
know or believe about the actual subject of judgment, but- 
it is never referred to the time or j^lace ii\ which we judge, 
unless per accidens our kntjwlcdge is limited to, or the con¬ 
tent especially concerns, that time and place. Kose in the 
abstract does nt)t exist. But it is a concrete universal which 
has power, in the context of tlie real world to which w^ refer 
it, to dictate the e])t>ch, place and quantity of its individual 
embodiment. 

I need hardly guard myself against the misapprehension 
that I am alleging that anything and everything exists which 
we choose to fancy. I am maintaining just the op])osile, 
viz. that if we attempt to embody fancied realities iji judg¬ 
ment, such judgment is false ; for all judgment is a definition 
of real reality. We can only escape this re.sult if the fancied 
content is sucli as is in its logical nature debarred from being 
real, i.c. a mere abstraction, and is therefore incapable of 
claiming to stand for a reality. 

c. The reality involved in a concrete universal will be Tudivi- 
made plain by insisting on a third as]>ect of the generic judg- 
ment, viz. that in which it challenges comparison with the J "‘In¬ 
corporate Judgment. For this purpose we must think of'"^”' 
generic judgments which arc not merely analogical, but which 
for want of a better term I may designate as Individual. 

These judgments are characterised by not being true of any 
and every individual singly, but only of the kind taken as 
an individual. Such judgments are, ‘ 'I'lic animal world 
represents an evolution coordinate witli that of the plant 
world,’ ‘ The Orchidean order’includes 433 genera and ])robably 
about 6000 species,’ ‘ Space has three dimensions,’ ‘ Humanity 
is the object of worship to Positivists,’ ’ Monarchy disappears 
with the advance of civilisation.’ 

Q2 
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In comparing such judgments as the above with that form 
of the Singular Judgment which we called the Corporate 
Judgment, we find at first sight little distinction between 
them beyond the fact that these Generic Judgments do not 
employ a proper name in the subject, whereas the Corporate 
Judgments do. And even tliis distinction is in some degree 
bridged over when we call to mind that such (ietenninations 
as ‘now,* ‘last year,’ ‘this,* and ‘mine’ appeared to us 
essentially to rank either with proper names or with demon¬ 
stratives ; and also that there is a tendency on the part of 
])roper names themselves to assume abstract significance, so 
that a proper name is not al\va3\s easily distinguished from 
a generic name. The Greek race, Europe, are proper names ; 
but it is more doubtful how we should class ‘ the Aryan 
languages,’ ‘ the North Pole,’ and ' the Mahometan religion.’ 
Again, ‘ the earth,' ' the solar system,’ seem free from all 
arbitrary reference ; but in speaking of them we really imply 
‘ our earth,’ ‘ our solar system,’ and so fall back into some 
form of the singular judgment. 

The difficulty is worth noticing ; but it is simply one of 
those which must arise from the Sorites-like character of 
any continuous evolution. It is hard to say whether ‘ the 
Mahometan religion ’, as we mean to employ the term, involves 
a reference strictly of the order of a proper name,’ or on the 
other hand is simply an ideal content, and, so far as ideal, 
abstract. The reason of lliis is that the conception is in fact 
on the border-land between the proper name and the mere 
determinate content, and in all probability it is sometimes 
employed in the one sense and sometimes in the other. The 
question is whether the general meaning or the individual 
identification comes first in the mind. As we saw above, it 
is not improbable that in j>rimitivc careless and unscientific 
thought the significant word is not made distinct from the 
]iroper name—in other words, the intension which is the 

' Fn every ciiso we must keep etyniolof'y out ol the <iue.slion. The 
reference to Mahomet a.s a liistorical individual is certainly not the chief 
element, and perhaps hardly an essential element at all, in the direct 
sinnificaiu'e of' Mahometan 'at the present day. Compare the rhetorical 
antithesis that has been drawn between 'Christianity' anil ‘ the religion 
ol Jesus 
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mere means to identification is the only intension signified, 
but for this very reason the purpose of identification is not 
distinguished, so as to be considered primary, from the purpose 
of definition. In fact, wlien we now speak colloquially of 
‘ the bay mare,’ ‘ the low pasture-field,’ we are using ‘ bay ’ 
and ' low ’ merely as signs of identification, though of course 
by help of their meaning. Such is the type of usage whi^h 
we may imagine to have been the common root of the signi¬ 
ficant and the proper name. The terms of the Linnaean . 
arrangement of plants, in as far as they are subservient to 
mere recognition, are a somewhat similar case in point. 

But when all deductions are made, there remains a clear 
distinction of principle between judgments which use proper 
names, and judgments which do not. From this point of 
\'iew the generic judgments now before us agree with those 
last discussed and contrast with the singular judgment. 
Tlicy are able to convey their reference to reality by means 
of a determinate ideal content. 

On the other hand, in the nature of their reference to reality 
they agree with the singular judgment and differ from tlie 
common generic judgment. They do not rest on analogy. 
The individual to which they refer is a real and a single 
individual, and not a mere individuality. So far from being 
mediated predications about a number of particulars they 
arc not even true of the particulars that enter into their content. 
When we said, in the former-set.tion, ‘ The rose has perigyuous 
flowers,’ we were treating the individuality of all roses as one 
by analogy.^ But when we say, ‘ The rose family is a descen¬ 
dant of X, a divergence from y, and a transition towards z* 
such a judgment is not made al)out each particular plant 

' SublU'ty of transition must have an I'lnt soim-wlitM-L* in writing, but 
in fact it has none. 'I'hus the reailtT may olijt'ct that il it is iioiisfiisu 
to say that the ro.se faiiiily um an actual iiuhviJual has perigynous 
llowers, yet we may always .satcly say in such a ca.se that it prescribes 
that the particular ro.se shall have perigyuous llower.s. 1 can only 
admit the objection ; the fact is so if we arc bona fide regarding the 
genus as a whole of evolution, wliose actual individuality '*xpresses 
itself in this ami in other common predicates. Hut if, as i.s most probable, 
we realise nothing of the kind, but are merely going liy analogy to 
a common property of roses, then we are treating the kind as a mere 
individuality, and must not pretend to be treating it as an individual. 
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within the tribe, nor even about each particular species. If 
true, it is true of the whole section of plant-life in which every 
particular rose-plant is a distinct and separate progressive 
or divergent phase. There can be no doubt, I think, tliat from 
an ideal point of view every natural kind in the concrete 
sensible world must be thus regarded ; and of course when 
we consider existences in which intelligence is more definitely 
active—society, mankind or at least civilised man, line art, 
or morality—in these j^henoniena the totality is nuue real and 
concrete, and tlio recip)rocal relations of its parts exist not 
merely fi)r the microscopic of analysis, but as piatent every-day 
lads. 

Although universal, the (ieneric judgment in the aspect 
now befiire us is fully Catc^gorical. It is in this respect wholly 
OR a lev’^cl wilh the Singular judgment, being in fact rekited 
to the judgment oi Analogy witli its dual nature much as 
the .Singular judgment is related to the proportional or 
comparative judgments that are introduced by a deinonstra- 
tiv’^e. The Singular judgment may be regarded as a premature 
attempt to concentrate individuality—the * characteristic 
quality’ which the prop lort ion al judgment had rev’ealed—into 
an individual ; resulting as vve saw in the omission of deter¬ 
minate quality from the individual content bv' the use oi 
Proper Names. The generic judgment raises (in its Analogical 
lorm) and meets (in its Individual lorm) tlie same problem 
in a more adequate way, concentrating individuality into an 
individual by completion and not by omission. It is as a 
system of such individuals, united perhapis in a yet more 
concrete individual reality, that we must conceive of the 
world known to us through sj^ace and lime, if we are to assign 
it any e.xistence beyond the jiresent of inesentation, Vor us, 
it is iilain, such individuals are intellectual constructions, and 
only attached to, not .shut up) within, the actual present 
perception. 'Jiic distinction between concrete realities and 
abstract truths is not, for us at any rate, that the latter are 
intellectually initiated and the former are not ; it is not a 
question of origin, but a question of nature, i. e. of the degree 
in which a content is capiable of being regarded as something 
that exists as a whole and can be considered in relation to 
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itself, or on the other hand is incapable of being given as a 
whole and affords no matter for consideration in relation to 
itself. All contents must theoretically be regarded as com¬ 
bining these two characters ; and as an important application 
of this idea I may instance the answer to a question which 
arises when we make the categorical nature of assertion 
depend upon the degree of concrete self-relation. 

Is it possible, we shall be asked, to lay down a hard and 
fast line, by which abstract shall be divided from concrete, 
contents ? And if not, does not our view 5.urrcndcr the self- 
dei)endencc of reality and make it purely relative to fancies 
and notions in the individual mind ? Docs it not enable us 
to treat as actual any content however abstract or trivial, 
and any however concrete or significant as a mere element 
in hypothesis, simply by varying the point of view from 
which we regard them ? And the answer is, that as reality 
unites these two characteristics, we can always emphasise 
cither at will ; and further, we commit no error in so doing, 
unless we assume and assert the relation which we happen 
to be considering to be the only relation that there is. Our 
knowledge always falls short of reality, and apart from false 
identification of relations—with which false antithesis is at 
botioin the same—w'e have a right to see all that we can 
cither of absoluteness or of relativity in any content wiiat- 
ever. Reality is such that any element or feature of it, how- 
ev'er slight or superficial, can be raised by our intellectual 
gaze to the position of a self-related significant whole. The 
nature of mind is present in everything ; the only difficulty 
is to see it there. And such an elevation is not false, except 
in as far as it is exceptional ; in as far, that is, as we fail to 
view' the remaining contents of reality with the same con¬ 
structive insight. Not merely a fragment of stone or metal, 
but a colour, a curve, a relation of size or weight, is ideally 
capable of being passed through the stages r)f generic judgment, 
of being regarded first as an individuality, and then as an 
individual. What is false or forced in such a mode of con¬ 
templation depends on the want of proportion bctw'cen it and 
our ordinary careless vision of organisms and fine art, of men 
and of society. All contents are relative except the absolute ; 
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but the import and degree of their relativity is not the 
same. 

A further corollary may be worth drawing in a few words 
from the above considerations. Our present treatment of 
logic starts from the individual mind, as that within w'hich 
we have tlic actual facts of intelligence which we are attempting 
to interpret into a system. But our consequent* preoccupation 
with the phenomena of the individual mind, with its imperfect 
grasp of reality and the varying aims and tendencies of its 
thought, brings with it a double danger which haunts every 
phrase and every idea in a logical treatise. Either one may 
speak as if reality were siini)ly relative to the individual mind, 
a ridiculous idea, but one which the very caution required 
of a modern writer is apt to encourage ; for he hardly dares 
tc> allude to Mind as such or in itself ; or one may become 
interested in tracing the germination and growdh of ideas in 
the individual mind as typical facts indeed, but only as one 
animal’s habits are tyj)ical of those of others, and so we 
may slur over the prijnary basis of logic, which is its relation 
to reality. For mental facts unrelated to Reality are not 
knowledge, and therefore have no place in Logic. The difficulty 
is, in other words, simply that modern Logic has a hard task 
to hold its own between Metaphysics and I’sychology. I 
entertain no doubt that in content Logic is one with Meta¬ 
physics, and differs if at all simply in mode of treatment— 
in tracing the evolution of knowledge in the light of its value 
and import, instead of attempting to summarise its value and 
imjiort apart from the details of its evolution. My object 
however in mentioning the difficulty at this point is merely to 
protest that though I assume reality as the norm of the mind, 
in constructing which it is reconstructing and not creating de 
Hovo^ out of itself, yet I can enterfain no doubt tliat intelli¬ 
gence is essential to the being of Reality, and that an abstraction 
which tries to regard the one apart from the other is a hope¬ 
less and helpless self-contradiction. As a working conception 

« 

* See ii, p. 319. Jtcconstnicting, lor me, never meant representing 
or copying. Anti thought is as creative as anything in the universe 
can be. But creation de novo is a contradiction in terms, because 
it forbids the conception of a creative nature, and so of any interest 
or continuity throughout reality. 
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in Logic we are forcfdd to adopt some such idea as that of a 
normal intelligence operative in all human minds, but subject 
to the accidental limitations of each. The evolution of know¬ 
ledge is, as Plato long ago portrayed it, the emancipation f)f 
individual minds from their accidental limitations, and their 
education into the knowledge of the one real and intelligible 
world.^ But the duly of modern science is lo j)reserve the 
continuity of this e\'olution, and to admit no saltus at an\' 
point between the wt^rld in which we li\'^t* and the world 
which is real and intelligible. And in this continuity wc 
have a standpoint which IMato, although he reached it, did 
not consistently maintain. Objective Intelligence ]>resents 
itself in I-ogic as the mere postulate required by such a 
continuity, and, starting as we have done frtnn the^iudi- 
vidual consciousness in lime, it is merely as a ]>ostulale 
that we projK>se to treat it. To say that the real world 
is the intelligible world is onlj' to repeat what we found 
ourselves obliged to suggest as an elucidation of the earlier 
stages of judgment, that reality is something at w’hich we 
arrive by a constructive })rocess.'^ 

We are now to consider the consequence of emj)hasising the 
abstract or relative asjiect of the Analogical judgment. W'e 
are thus led to a form of thought which is antithetical to the 
Individual Generic judgment which we have just been 
speaking, and consequently must be regarded as a di\ ergencc 
from the concrete evolution of thought tow'ards tlie mechanical 
or analytic judgments which Ijegin with enumeration. 

“ It does not seem neces.sary lu bogie to ilevc-lop this point furlhi-r. 
A ' iirst plvilo.soiihy ’ ■woiiKl have niorc to .say about the sense in wJncli 
the one Koal worhl is intelligible, and ^^oldd not admit that the liinita- 
tions ol individual minds onglit to be called, in principle, accidental, 
little a.s we may be able to exphfin them. 

^ See above, Introiluctioii, j). 3a 11 . 
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ii. The Universal Judgment, w'lien 2)nshed to the extreme 
* l)oint ol abstraction, becomes the Hj^fiothetical Judgment.“ 
n. TJie H3?^iiotlietical Judgment is distinguished from all 
which have thus far been si)oken of, by its essentially’’ abstract 
cliaracter ; abstract not merely as thought is said to be 
abstract when comiiared with sense-i)erce2)tion, but as the 

* .V wf)nl niu^il l)c said on flic Let ween C'onditionfil and 

i 1 ypothclical i)ro])ositioiis, to which Mr. Keynes, following Mr. W. E. 
Jolmson (Keynes, p. ::4y), attaches much importance. 

Coiulitiunals, as 1 uiuler.stand, at/irm a connection between pheno¬ 
mena, and tlieir elements are events or combmations ol pioperties, the 
connection of wliich in a subject or in time or place is aflirmcd. Hypo- 
tbeticais have for their elements indcjiendcnt judgments, jiropositions 
ot indejicmlent import, a relation between the tiiitli or falsehood ot 
winch is allirined. The characteri.stic phrase.s of Conditionals are 
‘ Whenever,' ‘ in all cases in which,' ‘ II any—then that.' The uuaiii- 
biguons form ol a Hypothetical is ‘If — is true, then — is true.’ 

1 think thi.s distinction tends to ob.sciire the meaning of the pure 
Hypothetical. 1 note some, points ; 

(1) i do not .see why tlie elements ol a inire lljjiothctical should be 
taken as jiropositions or judgments. Its characteristic, 1 hold, is to 
trace a thread ol logical necessity, and 1 see no gain in throwing the 
seipience into the form of two or more projiositions. And this opinion 
encourages 

(2) the idea that true, Hj'pothelicals coincule with what I have calleil 
'broken-backed .seijiieiices ' (p. 23O below), the propositions retaining 
tlieir full meaning when separated from one aiiothet (Keynes, p. 251). 
Eor the criticism of this view 1 may refer to my discussion on p. 23O. 

(3) It would have, made a neat series it we could have .said that 
Categoricals (in shajic) are only asserlovical and e.Kistential ; Con¬ 
ditionals (adding ‘ Becaisse,’ ‘ Since,' to the above-mentioned phrases) 
unite motlal, a.s.sertorical, and existential meaning \ and true Hypo- 
theticals are modal only. But Mr. Keynes rejects any such distinctions, 
which are iiulecd incomjia tible with usage. Therefore I see little or no 
}aison d'etK' for the class of Conditionals. It is hard enough to dis¬ 
tinguish C^itcgoricals (111 shape) from pure Hypothcticals. 

(4) I am glad to agree strongly that it is not the differentia of propo¬ 
sitions of the type If A is B, C is D, to imply doubt, 

(5) The student will distinguish from the doctrine 1 am discussing 
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thought of an ideally isolated attribute is abstract compared 
with the thought of a self-dependent and self-related indi¬ 
vidual. It represents the fourth of the elements or aspects 
which have been confounded, or at any rate have not been 
duly distinguished, by traditional logic within the so-called 
Universal Judgment. Its differentia is that it docs not refer 
to a concrete subject, not even to what wc called an indi¬ 
viduality or the concrete self-related content in its aspect 
of seli-relatednesb ; and that consecpiently wt do not consider 
whether its subject is given in actuality on not. For it is 
essentially the judgment of iiecessily »)r relativity, in which 
the subject is taken, not given, and taken not for it^, own sake 
nor with relorence to its individuality, but lor the sake of that 
which is to follow from it. that is, for the sake of its relaty/ity. 
It is a judgment wliich follows out the single thread of a 
nexus of attributes, and does not heed the import of the 
pattern into which it enters. If a gravitating body is set free 
to fall, it falls with an acceleration proportional tt) the stpiares 
of the times, whether it is a drop of rain, or a tortoise v\ilh 
the head of Aeschylus below it. Here we ha.ve, in an cxidicil 
shape, the relativity of knowledge which has haunted us 
throughout the ev'olution of judgment, forbidding us to feel 
satisfied in connecting together any data which wo might merely 
chance to light upon in conjimclifin, and recpiiring that every 
idea should always be limited and controlled by its reference 
to something else, and not simply taken as we find it in ])ercep- 
tion or in ordinary life. And just because this princi]>le has so 
haunted us, the judgment that embodies it cannot be sharjily 
severed in meaning from the earlier forms of the universal 
judgment, and ev’cn the quasi-collectiv'e ‘ All gravitating 
bodies &c.’ may, and most frequently in this case does, contain 
what is really meant as a hypothetical alfirmation. ‘ In this 
case,' for the distinction really goes, as we have maintained 
all through, not by the shape of the proposition, but by the 
content of the judgment. The connection however between 
all the types of univ’crsal judgment is intimate and essential, 

Mr. Bradley’s view that all judgments are conditional, i. e. tliat there is 
always a supplement, which is never completely known, necessary to 
make the predicate fully true oi the subject. Appearance, cd. 2, p. 3(>i. 
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so that in popular usage one easily slides into the other, or 
even combines the other with itself as its ground or conse¬ 
quence. When I say ‘ All animals need food ' I am probably 
expressing a quasi-collective conclusion about a property 
shared by all species of animals, taking its significance from 
an analogical jierception of the generic function and immanent 
l)iirposc of animal life, but ultimately resting on the hypothe¬ 
tical judgment, expressing a necessary or relative principle, ‘ If 
force is to be expended it must be supplied.’ It will be observed 
that the second^type of generic judgment, which lor want of 
a better name I have called Individual Generic, is omitted 
Ironi this combination of a.spects. It represents a tendency 
divergent from that of the Hypothetical assertion, while 
the Analogical judgment is undecided between the two. If 
the Individual Generic judgment is capable of combination 
with the Hypothetical, we must look for the result in the 
Disjunctive and not in the Universal allirrnation. 

/J. The type of the Hypothetical Judgment in traditional 
logic, so far as it is recognised at all, is stated in one of three 
lorms : ‘ If A is 13 is ; ’ ‘ If A is 13 , then C is D ; ’ and ‘ It 
A is B, then it is C.’ The third of these forms is that which 
guides us to the trm; import of the judgment, though con- 
formabl}^ to the habitual irrelevancy of popular thought the 
second is that most commonly in use. But this second is 
obvi()u.sly a broken-backed sequence, in which lU) point of 
unity is h)rmally recognised between the antecedent and 
the consequent. When, indeed, significant words are sub¬ 
stituted for letters, the unity would generally be obvious, 
supposing th(! sequence t(< have scientific value at all; but 
in such a case the exj^ression is not essentially distinguish¬ 
able from that of the third form. The first form, ' If A is 
then B is/ has been said to be aiTabbreviation in which letters 
stand for clauses ; in that sense of course it must be reducible 
to cither the second or the third form. We get the same 
result if we try to take it as a combination of single-word or 
impersonal predications. Contents may undoubtedly be 
ascribed in judgment to an unanalysed present, but an 
unanalj'scd jirescnt can form no bond of union lor a necessary 
sequence. ‘ If guilty, then death ’ is a mere linguistic abbre- 
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viation for ‘ If he is guilty then he will he put to death And 
even ' Where there is smoke, there is fire ' supeiadds to the 
impersonal ‘ There is ’ a true local particle in the i where ’ 
of the antecedent, and this reacts ])y a curious equivocation 
on the impersonal ‘ there ' of the consequent. No doubt, 
but for the unpleasantness ol the sound, we should say, 
‘ Where there is smoke, there there is fire.’ Here again, then, \vq 
have in essential meaning the third type of the Ifyjiothetical 
judgment, ‘ If A is B, it (A) is C.’ I will next illustrate tlic 
* transformation of type ii. into ty])e iii. ‘ If tjie barometer (A) 
falls (B), the weather (C) becomes stormy (D).’ 'If the 
atmosphere (A) decreases its pressure locally (B). it (A) must 
leave a gradient for wind (C).’ But now if we take th(‘ lines, 

‘ . when in Salamanca’s cavo » 

Him hsteil liis magic waml to wave, 

'I hc bells would ring in Noire Dame,’ 

wc find that the saltus from antecedent to consequent is all 
but essential to the judgment ; the point of the mystery is 
that we cannot get at the underlying unitj\ 'I'lius we st‘e 
the extreme case of type ii. in a judgment which has for its 
object to assert magical, i.e. irrational, connection. Of 
course the general scheme of reduction would have to bo, 

‘ When his magical power (A) was exerted (B), it (A) could act 
at any distance (C).’ It is in this .sense that Schopenhaner 
calls some of Euclid’s demonstrations conjuring tricks, 
because, although in a demonstration s\>mc unity of course 
must be shown between antecedent and consequent, yet 
the unity shown is often not central or fundamental,* and 
is therefore a causa cognoscendi, and not a causa essendi. 
In the pure type, ‘ If A is B, then C is D,’ wc have no indi¬ 
cation even of a causa cognoscendi. 

Much more might be said about the forms of conditional 
sentence ; but the subject is really grammatical rather than 
logical, foi the hypothetical judgment can be expressed 
without a conditional sentence at all. Hypothetical and 
Categorical Judgment, as vve understand the terms, are 
a question of content, not of grammatical f(»rin, and the 
hypothetical judgment is found wherever wo frame asser- 

^ Schopeuhiiiior, Worke, i. i.y>l'f. 
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tions about an abstract content, in the above sense of abstract¬ 
ness ; although there is a difference of adequacy in different 
grammatical expressions for any kind of judgment, and the 
conditional sentence resists any attempt to embody in it 
a purely categorical meaning. ‘ If this man dies, our cause 
is lost,’ takes ‘ this ’ as a sign of unanalysed content and not 
as a point of attachment in reality. We know that the 
reason is somewhere in the unanalysed content, and so take 
it as an antecedent in the lump.' 

y. Wliat is tlje precise nature of the assertion conveyed • 
by a Hypothetical Judgment ? In answer to this question 
I shall speak first of the idea of Ground or nexus in general, 
secondly of Ground as compared with Cause, and thirdly 
illustrate our view by the attitude of the individual mind in 
hypothesis or supposition. * 

a. The contrast which we have anticipated throughout 
the above account of judgment determines the central 
atiribute which we are now to consider. The content of 
a true hypothetical judgment is abstract ; abstract in itself 
and nol merely by the absence of sensuous ]ierception. In 
other words, the subject of a hyjiotlietical judgment is not 
an individual, not a whole, nor anything considered as a 
whole, i. e. as a self-related system. On the contrary, the 
content (d a hypothetical judgment is comi)Osed of ground 
and consequent, each referring to something other than itself, 
and hence essentially a part. For a system as a whole, such 
as space, or the totality of gravitating matter, or the British 
Constitution, is a mere fact, complete in itself, and neither a 
ground for nor a conclusion Iroin anything else.^ It is only 
as parts within a system that elements can be so relative to 
one another that ‘ if this is so, then that must be so ’. 

It is only a question of detail? how far the system in and 
by which the nexus subsists, is itself made explicit as a content 
within the hypothetical judgment. We may say, if we like, 

^ I take this analysis, which appears to me exceedingly felicitous, 
from Bradley’s Principles ol Logic, pp. 89-90. 

® This applies to the examples given only when considered with 
reference to their internal nature. It may be said that .space implies an 
intelligence ; lint this is as within a further whole. There i.s, of course, 
no ultimately Absolute whole except the .■\bsolute whole. 
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that the ideal of logical sequence demands that the system 
as a totality should be so made explicit, because the system 
is the real ground of the nexus ; and if the system does not 
appear in the content, the real ground does not appear in 
the content. But this argument, from the comprehensi\’e- 
ness of the real ground, does not overcome the essential 
principle which is involved in there being a ground, as ground, 
at all. Ground implies a consequent other than, thougir 
fundamentally one with, itself. This transition or otherness 
• ceases to exist if tlie content does not formajly present itself 
as part to part. For say that the totality of the system is 
explicit in the ground, still this totalit'y is do}>ressed into the 
relation of a part by the fact that a ])art is selected to ai)pear 
over again as consequent, and so as lorm.ally at least external 
to the ground. Tims it ^^mains true that the elements of 
content in a hypothetical judgment are ri'lated as other to 
other within an identity which dt'termines the one on the 
basis ol the other. Such an identity, as far as exhi])ited in the 
one term that, in virtue of it, determines the other, is what 
we mean by Ground. It is obviously capaljle oi all degrees 
of completeness up to the ultimate fact or whole which 
embraces in itself as parts both ground and consequent 
commonly so called. The various degrees of im])erfection 
or broken-backedness in Hyi)othetical judgments, such Jor 
instance as were illustrated in the last section, are simply 
the degrees in which the system that determines the ne.xus 
fails to manifest itself within the content connected. It 
must not be forgotten however that we have refused to 
treat the grammatical form of prt)positions as decisive- of 
the character of judgments. Where no rational nexus is 
traceable, but only a coincidence in fact, however general, 
we cannot admit that the essentials of hyjKjthetical judgment 
are present. But then if we are impelled to make a judgment 
in hypothetical form, there always is some presumjjtion of 
a rational nexus. We shall consider in the following section 
what attributes of true hypothetical judgments are shared 
by analogical assertions such as ‘ If he is a negro, he has 
woolly hair It is not worth while to insist more fully on 
these degrees of imperfection, except in so far as they will 
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come under our notice in dealing with the doctrine of causation 
and with the kindred subject of the negative in hypothetical 
judgment. 

Let us attempt to make perfectly clear, before we go 
further, the nature of the relativity within a system which 
we ascribe to the contents before us. The simplest cases 
of such relativity are drawn from the field of numerical 
or geometrical construction. A Chinese puzzle or dissected 
map may give us a first idea. Any selected piece out of 
such an arrangement determines nothing by itself, but when 
a second piece is given some relation between them emerges, 
tlioiigli perhaps only a negative one. It is further possible 
for a piece entirely enclosed by others to have its place rela¬ 
tively to them determined long before the whole arrangement 
is completed ; but this determiniltioii will really be partial, 
for the place of the whole group of pieces cannot be determined 
till the whole puzzle is ]^ut together. Now the arrangement 
as a whole is a mere matter of fact ; it is only within it and 
by reason c>f it that each piece has a prescribed place in virtue 
of its own shape combined with the shapes of all the other 
pieces. All the pieces being given, of course the arrangement 
is given too ; but if nothing is given, of course all is in the 
nir, and one arrangement and set of shapes is as likely as 
another. 

Or again in the region of number, we may lake as equi¬ 
valent to Hypothetical judgments those which in treating 
of Enumeration we called Mediate. 50 x 3 = 25 x 6 would 
run in conditional language, ‘ If 50 is multiplied by 3, the 
product is equal to,’ &c. Here we have one form of the 
numerical whole 150 presented as a term from which another 
term, viz. another form of the same whole, may be inferred. 
The system w'ithin which the relation exists is of course not 
the whole 150, but the system of number as such ; or we 
may say if we prefer, the whole 150 as involving and exemplify¬ 
ing the nature of the whole of number as such. This system 
may be brought to bear either by simple counting, the process 
which is so to speak the medium in w'hich number exists ; 
or by developing any of the relations which are embodied 
in the several places of the series with their individual names. 
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Thus the above statement may at once be reduced to a 
tautology by taking 50 as 25 x 2 and 6 as 2x3. The com¬ 
binations which might be made with the same result might 
be pursued as long as we cared to continue the enumeration 
of places in the series, and from whatever point we started 
in the system we should obtain the s;inie result so long as 
both sides of the equation were subjected to treatment that 
was equivalent according to the rules of the system. On 
the other hand, if we were to assume the invalidity of the 
equation, vse should at once make the whole numerical 
system inconceivable—a unit, say, would have to be taken 
as varying in value without being subjected to any arith¬ 
metical process, and such variation is incompatible with the 
fundamental principle of number. ^ 

The same may be .shown in space, treating it not qua 
extended wlu)le of parts outside one another, but in respect 
ol the connection of its attributes. ‘ If two straight lines 
have the same direction, they can never meet.' This is 
a consequence drawn Irom the conception of direction in 
homogenet)us space. II we destioy the idea ot homogeneous 
space, the relation, which only holds within a totality having 
that attribute, is annihilated. If there can bo a change of 
direction which yet is not a change ol diiection—1 do not 
know how else to exiness the notion f)f direction in space 
which is itself curved—then, 1 presume, the judgment from 
which we started is no longer true. 

The same characteristic might be pointed nut in relation 
to gravity, inertia, or any property which is the basis of 
exact inference. The consequences of gravity hold only 
within the totality of gravitating matter, of inertia in the 
combination of motions, and so forth. Every sphere «)f 
this kind, every set of relations within w'hich certain nexus 
oi attributes hold good, is itself ultimately a fact or datum, 
relative no doubt within some further totality, but absolute 
relatively to the inferences drawn within it. Hence w'e are 
brought to a conclusion of the last importance. All hypo¬ 
thetical judgment rests on a categorical basis. That is tt> 
say, all relativity rests on an absolute datum and all neces¬ 
sity on fact. Why then is mechanism, necessity or relativity, 

1337 R 
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opposed to individuality, fact or absoluteness, if all mechanical 
relations are themselves characteristics given in some indi¬ 
vidual whole ? ^ The answer seems to be dictated by what 
has been said. Individuality is in self-relation, Necessity 
is in external relation. But as all relation is within some 
whole, it follows that wherever we have necessity or relativity 
^ve arc concerned with more than one whole or individual 
content ; that is to say, we have a whole or content 
with its own import and signilicance taken as a part 
withhi a wider oriconiplctcr totality.^ 'I'Jic ground or necessity 
which forms the affinncd nexus of attributes lies then in the 
systematic nature of the wider whole, that within which 
the terms of the nexus arc capable of lacing opposed as part 
to pait. 

We will examine twt) or three' instances of ground and 
consequent in the light f)f the above doctrine. ‘ A picture 
b ft. X 7 ft. canin)t be hung in a space 5 ft. x b it.’ Here 
we are taking the picture as a whole in itself, but as a part 
within sj)ace, and as therefore having external relations 
dcteiniined i>v the .spatial systtMii as including other objects. 
The arrangement of other spatial objects so as to leave only 
the area 5 ft. X 0 ft. is incompatible with the occupation of 
the area 6 ft. x 7 ft. by the picture. But again, wc may 
judge that ‘ If the boat in the right foreground of the picture 
wore erased, the arrangement of the distances would become 
confused.’ In this judgment wc still call attention to spatial 
determinations, but only as in^'olved in the concrete indivi¬ 
duality of the work of art, which assigns them their meaning 
and value. We arc thus taking not space as such, but the 
individual i)icture before us, as the totality or determining 
system, and contemplating the necessary relations which 
this fact or whole, from its nature and structure, imposes 
on its several parts Of course, apart from the effect of the 
whole picture, there would be no such necessity or relation 

between the parts. This is an illustration of the ultimate 

• 

* Space and 'I'inie are, as wc saw, imperfect individualities. But it is 
their individuality and not their imperfection that makes them sources 
of general relations in things. 

* See on Measurement, chajj. iii, supra. 
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nature of logical necessity or relativity and its relation to fact, 
which is, if not specially felicitous, at least true in every 
detail. In a true work of art we have the bearing of every 
part on every other, the innumerable details, none of which 
could be altered without necessitating the alteration of others, 
all concentrated in a unity which is itself constituted by all 
these parts, and yet, as a whole, prescribes the relations 
existing between them. And yet the whole is itself a compre¬ 
hensive fact, and apart from it or outside it all these prescribed 
relations lose their necessity and disappear. * 

Again, take such a judgment as ‘ Tlie sound ol the violhi 
is of peculiarly piercing quality/ If we describe the sound 
merely in terms of the mechanical system of vibratory 
movements, it is governed by the necessary relation^ ‘ 11 
a string be dragged by a \>ow, slipping from it at intervals, 
its vibration is of highly angular form,’ i. e. in terms of its 
effect on the air, produces sharp and not gradual transitions 
from increase to decrease of condensation. Omitting the 
elfect on our hearing, this is a nexus of attributes grounded 
in the properties ()f vibrating bodies, and in the laws of friction 
and of undiilatory transmission. But here again the whole 
s^'stem of jiliysical i)roperlies, though comprehensive, is a 
datum, and except in it no necessity could be shown why 
motion communicated by a bow must have this particular 
form, or why this particular form should find a correlative in 
a peculiar type of iminilse connuunicate.d to the air. It is 
this system which as an identity in dilfercjices appears first 
in the effect of the bow on the string, and then in the peculiar 
impulses communicated to the air by the sounding-board. 
It is onlj^ as having such a unity behind b«fih of them that 
the one of these phenomena can condition the other. And 
here again we may obtain a relative absolute by considering 
the ct)mpound tone of the violin string as perceived by*^ the 
mind through the car, simply on its own merits. It then 
becomes an ultimate fact, embodying certain relations between 
musical sounds. And within this fact we may distinguish 
the necessary relation, ‘ When a tone is piercing in quality, 
the higher overtones are strongly marked in it.' And finally, 
we may bring the physical and the musical system together 
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under the complex fact of the correspondence between the 
shape of oscillations and the character of tones, and say on the 
faith of this complex fact that where the oscillations are 
angular, the higher overtones are audible, and proceed to 
the whole system of deductions made possible by Fourier’s 
analysis of all vibrations into combined single oscillations. 

TIk* idea oji whicli m'c have been insisting—^that of a 
system or which prescribes the relation between its 

parts'* or differences—is the idea of Ground, which includes 
the sphere of th® Hypothetical Judgment, and indeed wher¬ 
ever it a})pears may be said to involve a Hyi)othetical element. 
It is difliciiH to express tlie cjisence of this conception other¬ 
wise than by saying that the system is the same in tlie one 
difference or asjx'ct as it is in the other. We thus appeal 
to the notion of identity in diifcrehce, which we have taken 
throughout to be the content of judgment. Only, as Ground, 
it is not mere identity, but syslcmatic Identity*' a notion easier 
to illustrate than to delhic, but api)arently equivalent to 
‘ identity such that the difterences in which it is manifested 
have definite relations to one another.' 01 course any such 
tlelinition only re]>eats the characteristic which the account 
ol the Hypothetical Judgment ]>resupposes. 

Assuming however these characteristics as summarised 
in the above definition, we can draw from them two con¬ 
sequences that aflect the idea of Ciround. First, it is plain 
that when once a Ground is rightly stated, in conformity 

“ I'he question lias hceii raised (Keynes, ]>. j^h) ^^hetllcr tlie conse- 
qiienl in a true 1 lypotlictical should he called an inference Ironi the 
antecedent. My answer is given by the doctrine of tJround. 1 certainly 
agree th.it the consequent in a typical llj’iiothetical does not follow 
Ironi the antecedent alone, it that means that it would follow it the two 
stood, witliout further implications, alone in <i nniverse. On the other 
hand, 1 liold that the warrant of fh^ .seipieiice lies in the relevance 
and ailaptation ol the clauses to the .systematic world which they 
1 ircsiippc.se (r.ec p. 243 lielow), and assuming this world as a basis, 

J slioiil'd say that the consequent is always a necessary inference from 
the antecedent. It appears to me off the track of the distinctive 
Hypothetical type to treat the consequent as inferrible only when it is 
a sort of converse of the anteceilent, or when the antecedent has the full 
premisses of a syllogism jnit into it (Keynes, p. 264). Even here, after 
all, you have to iiresuppose some law of iilentity or t'ontradictioii, so that 
you do not get rid of the assumption of a systematic world. 
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with the true nature of the system which it presupposes, 
and with which it is in fact identical, such a Ground is un¬ 
alterable except by alteration of this system itself. With 
what justification, theoretically, we refuse to contemplate 
such alteration of the universe as a whole, or how far prac¬ 
tically we permit ourselves to contemplate it in respect of 
subordinate systems, e. j?. man’s moral nature or tlie type of^ 
disease, are questions that must be reserved ha' a general 
discussion of the pcjstiilates of knowledge. F(u'mall>’, ue . 
may say, the whole cannot alter, becausie any alteration 
must be included in the whole. But we shall see that so 
]nirely formal a postulate would not satisfy the purposes 
for which a i>ostulate is required. 

And secondly, it is plain that a ground is not rightly stated 
unless it either embodies the whole essence of the system 
which constitutes the ground, or at least is exactly relevant 
to or compatible with that system, and to the particular 
bearing whicli a given interest in any context imposes nj)on 
it. In the former case it is clear from whaL lias been said 
that the hypothetical judgment must tend to expand its(‘lt 
into a categorical one. When we go to tlie root e. g. ol 
geometrical truths we find ourselves affirming facts regarding 
the nature of space. We shall thus .at a later stage have to 
face the conception of judgments at once categorical and 
necessary ; we have indeed anticipated something ol the kind 
in .speaking of the individual generic judgments. The latter 
case is that which gives rise It) liypolhelical judgments having 
strict reference to a systematic ground, which they therefore 
imply, but do not need to express. Such are the ordinary 
statements of ‘ pure cases ’ in exact science, or geometrical 
truths as commonly treated without raising fi..ulamental 
questions of the nature of*spacc. A ‘ pure case’ is a nexus 
of differences reduced to their expression as the dil'fercnces 
of the system in which they have their nexus. Without know¬ 
ledge of such a system we may analyse ad infinitum and yet 
never be sure that we have obtained a ' pure case This has, 
as we shall see, an important hearing on the theory of I mine- 
lion. I gave a rough instance of a ))ure case on ji. 220 in 
reference to the annual rings of exogenous trees. Sucli, 
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again, are the mechanical and chemical elements in the \ntal 
processes of man, e. g. the pumping action of the heart, the 
oxidation of the carbon in the blood and so forth, in stating 
any one of which as a necessary sequence of ground and con¬ 
sequent it must be treated as belonging to its own mechanical 
or chemical world, and not as an element in human life. 
All such judgments are abstract in the fullest sense, and 
analytic ; their very point is that the3' disregard tlie import 
which constitutes the individual. On the other hand, a 
system which is ^the combination of individuals in their full 
imj^ort, i. e. the state in relation to moral beings within it, 
is most naturally dealt with not in hypothetical but in 
categorical judgments. For the subject is either the concrete 
system itself, or an individuality subordinate to it, taken in 
its full concreteness. It would be ^iheer pedantry to speak in 
hypothetical language of man’s moral being, its ground, and 
its necessary relations. 

It is a corollary from the idea of Ground as a relation purely' 
relevant to a positive determinate s^’stem that the hypothetical 
judgment, when ideally com])lete, must be a reciprocal judg¬ 
ment. ‘ If A is B, it is C ’ must justif^'^the inference ' If A is 
C, it is B We are of course in the habit of dealing with 
hypothetical judgments which will not admit of anj^ such 
conversion, and the rules of logic accept this limitation as 
they accept the custom of ordinary" s];)eech as to the compara¬ 
tive range of subject iiiid predication. Some cases of non¬ 
reciprocal sequence and their justification will be considered 
in the next section. But here we are only concerned to explain 
the principle upon which necessary sequence must ultimately 
rest ; and according to that princijile, the unity of a s^’^stem 
in its determinations, it follows that if A B necessitates A C, 
then A C must also necessitate A*B. We are not now speak¬ 
ing of caiisation, but simply of coherence in princi])le, and it 
is obvious that the idea of coherence in a system is reciprocal. 
A cannot cohere with B unless B coheres with A. If in actual 
fact this is found not to hold good, and A B is found to involve 
A C while A C does not involve A B, it is plain that what 
was relevant to A C was not really A B but some element 
a yd within it. ‘ But may not the irrelevant clement be just 
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the element which made A B into A B as distinct from A C, 
so that by abstracting from it A B is reduced to A C, and 
the judgment is made a tautology, i. e. destroyed ? ' 'If 
he is drowned, he is dead/ e.g. is not reciprocal. .But it may 
be objected that the judgment I desiderate is really ' If he 
is dead, he is dead’. The suggestion is tempting, because it 
aims at cutting up by the root a troublesome scientific problem, 
viz. the statement of connected attributes as jnirely relevant 
to one another and yet as distinct. \\'c constantly tend 
either to insert irrelevancies by way of distinction, or to let 
both attributes fall back into the undistinguished abstract 
relation which connects them. To grasp a distinction in unity 
is an effort, and we dislike effort. Nevertheless, if it were 
impossible, the idea of system, of the one in the many, would be 
gone. In the abov'c instance, the reciprocal judgment re¬ 
quired would be something like ‘ If his heart has stopped 
for good, he is dead’, or ' If he is drowned, he is dead through 
suffocation by water’. The former shape obtains reciprocity 
through the expansion of the antecedent, the latter through 
the limitation of the consequent.** A systematic relation is 
always within an individual whole, and the jiriority or antece¬ 
dence of its elements belongs to the imperfection of knowledge, 
and not to the relation in itself. I am not saying that every 
individual reality exists endlessly in time, but I am saying 
that every whole in as far as its parts form a system has a 
nature which is indei)endent of time, or (what really comes 

* Mr. Kcyne.s's rumark (p. 271) called my attention to my omi.ssion 
of the case in which reciprocity is secured by dealing with the conse¬ 
quent (see however p. 25 .^ below). My use of the term expansion is not 
his. Applying it to the consequent, which cx /iy/ 7 i)lhisi in a non¬ 
reciprocal Hypothetical is wider than the antecedent, he ought to mean 
expansion of the cxp>re%siou, but limitation of the case. Hut from his 
use of the phrase ' a more, coniplete .statement of the conse(pience ’ as 
e«piivalent to 'expansion', I think he has in mind his cases in which 
something like a midtlle term is introduced in the antecedent and 
dropped in the natural statement of the consequent; and that he 
hardly notes the point that a.s a rule the consequent, as a case, has to 
be cut down and not expanded in order to secure reciprocity. My 
reason for insisting on the ideal of reciprocity has to do with my general 
attitude to Logic and to the Hypothetical Judgment (Preface, and 
p. 236 above). I do, as Mr. Keynes says I ought, miiinlain that the 
proposition A is imperfect. Sec Knowledge and Reality, pp. 
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to the same thing) continues positively and actively through 
the fugitive moments of time. 

But apart from time on the one hand and irrelevant ele¬ 
ments on the other, I cannot see how the relation of con¬ 
ditioning differs from that of being conditioned. Every B 
that is conditioned by A is the condition of A being such 
as to condition B, i. e. of A being what A ife ; and if the 
being of A were \vhoJly relevant to B, this would be equiva¬ 
lent to saying that the existence of B involves the existence 
of A. In other words, if there is nothing in A beyond what 
is necessary to B, then B involv'es A just as much as A in¬ 
volves B.*^ But if A contains irrelevant elements, then of 
course the relation bect)mes one-sided, as if we were to say 
that a jjlane section of a sphere has its radii equal. Tlic 
mentfon of the sphere makes the relation of coherence one¬ 
sided ; the circle need not be regarded as a section of a 
sphere. But, always assuming the homogeneous nature of 
Space, the relation between equidistance from a central 
point and uniformity of curve is inse]')arable, and it is im¬ 
possible to see that either of these essential differences of the 
circle is prior to the other. It may however be questioned 
whether in an ultimate sense any incomjdete case can be jmre, 
i. e. whether irrelevancy can be wholly avoided except l>y 
including the wliole fact to whicli the judgment behmgs. What, 
c. g. has distance to do with curvature ? The only answer 
is in the nature of space. This amounts to a doubt whether 
in the end any Hypothetical Judgment can be true, and 
points us again to a furthei type of judgment in whicli such 
deficiencies may be made good. 

The relation of Ground is thus essentially reciprocal, and 
it is only because the ‘ gnnmds ’ alleged in evi‘ry-day life are 
burdened with irrelevant matter »r confused with causation 

" Mr, Bratllcy’s runiark •nhoul*! Ik* noted. ‘ t certainly agrei* here that 
if the jud^ment.s are pure, llie relation holds both ways [ref, to tins 
place]. But it in the end they remain iin]mre, and must be (lualified 
always by an unspecified backgroiind,*that circumstance must be taken 
into consideration.' A])pearance and Reality, ed. 2, note. 1 pre- 
.sume that the effect would be to demand great caution in a.sserting 
a reciprocal, e. g. not to assert it unless we knew by experiment or other 
specijil consideration that ad hoc the background might be neglected. 
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in time, that we consider the Hypothetical Judgment to be 
in its nature not reversible. The habit of thought is to pro¬ 
ceed by determining an undetermined datum ; and this liabit 
is never wholly laid aside even in the Hypothetical Judgment 
which is theoretically its negation. But a given condition, 
though interpreted in a single asj^ect by the judgment which 
draws its consequence, may have other consequences just for 
the same reason for which its consequent may havt' olhcj- 
(alternative, not merely co-operative) coiulitious. 'J'lie ' other ’ 
conditions arise through a variation of the irselcwmcy ]^resent 
in the given condition ; as, if a circle has been said to arise 
through cutting a sphere in a plane, this condition may be 
varied by altering the sujierfluous relation in which a plane 
figure bounded 'oy a liiu- equidistant from the centre crui I'e 
regarded ; e,g. it may be. laken as a section oi a cone, or as 
an ellipse with equal axes. And just as each of these irrele- 
vancies would present the antecedent of circular curvature in 
different garb, so the jjrcsence of an irrelevancy which is thus 
capable of variatit)n involves all the in<le])endent consequences 
that follow from the irrelevant idea—in this case that of a 


siihere-section—which has been included in the condition. If 
we restrict ourselves to the relation of equidistance in a ]>lane, 
we can get no result beyond that of a circular figure with the 
]>roperties which belong to it in the g^eoinetrical sy.stem. 

A ground that admits of such variation is not only ])artial 
or abstract, i.e. one which leaves the true ground in a measure 
to be understood, but is actually' in part ‘ impure i. e. burdened 
with matter which gives rise to div’erging consequences, and 
makes the ground itself one among many converging grounds. 

We have thus seen the idea of Ground in three aspects ; 
as an actual system, interpreted in its bearing u])on its parts ; 
as a ‘ pure case i.e. a factoV within a system stated in terms 
precisely relevant to the system and entering into a nexus 
in virtue of that system; and as an ‘impure case', i.e. a 


condition weighted with irrelevant matter and so tailing to 
express the real nexus which is aimed at. Tin* first of these 


three is necessarily categorical in import, and ma\' ]>erhaps be 


identified with .Schoi^enhauer’s ‘ Seyns-Grund ’, or Ground of 


Being ; the two others are primarily hypothetical and only 
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imply reality behind them, and correspond together to his 
Erkenntnissgrund, or Ground of Knowledge. It need hardly 
be remarked that the ground of Being is also the only genuine 
and complete ground of knowledge. In respect of reciprocal 
character they must be divided differently ; the first two, the 
complete and the abstract ground, being necessarily reciprocal 
with their consequents, and the third being as obviously not so. 
The idea b. Causc may correspond either to the complete form or to 
of cause, incomplete forms of Ground. In the former sense it can 
scarcely be taken to differ from ground at all. In the latter 
sense it is a distinct species which is included in a common 
genus with the incomplete forms of Ground. 

('anse as (i) Cause ^ as corresponding in meaning to complete Ground 
Hmynd.' wouVl consist in the exhibition of^some selected attribute or 
event—the effect—in the totality of systematic relations 
which constitute its necessity. And in such meaning it can 
scarcely be taken to differ from Ground, because the temporal 
succession, which seems the natural differentia of Causation, 
disa]*pcars in the reference of the effect to a positive and 
continuous system. Mere temporal relation is negative, is 
nothing. It is only the unity behind the temporal relation 
that can bind cause to its effect; and in the real or complete 
Ground this unity is made explicit. The cause of the earth’s 
being w'here it is at tliis moment may indeed be popularly 
indicated t)y saying that it w'as, wherever it was, at the 
previous moment; but strictly of course the relation of 
the present position to the last position wiien fixed before 
the mind as discrete and successive in time is simply that tlie 
one is not the other, wdiicli is so far the same relation that 
subsists between the earth’s present position and the sun’s or 
moon’s last position, and amounts to nothing at all. The 
causc of the earth’s present position is the persistent velocit}', 
together with the pers,istent influences regulating the direction, 
of its ])assago through space. This meaning of Cause is the 
ideal logical import of the term, and is what Mill meant to 
indicate when he defined Cause as the ‘ sum of the conditions ’. 
The word ' sum ’ is unfortunate, because it indicates a special 

’ On the conception of Cause, see some very acute remarks of Pro¬ 
fessor riitforcl. Lectures and Essays, i. 150. 
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way which may be inappropriate of combining the factors. 
The totality of the relations would be a better phrase than the 
sum of the conditions. 

The only difference between Cause in this sense and Ground 
would be that Cause, though not a sensible event, still retains 
an imiwrt relative to the explanation of sensible events cn- of 
attributes entering into events (character, health, &c.), aiid 
is therefore not coextensive with Ground, which includes 
e. g. geometrical relations where the phenomena of ]n'ocess in 
time are wholly wanting. There would be no sense in saying 
that the attributes of a triangle are the cause of those of 
parallel straight lines, or vice versa} The distinction, how¬ 
ever, is more one of usage than of theory. On the one hand, 
the effect, subsequent in time, which is exhibited a"* one 
relation or difference williin a necessary nexus, is necessary 
to the persistence of the whole S3'^stem and to the evolution 
()f its significance, so that the parts f>[ the unity or system 
are reciprocally necessary in complete C'ause as in conqilete 
Ground ; and on the other hand, if in investigating a ground, 
say in geometrical matter, we go back to the whole system 
of fact which is at the root of tlie neccssarj’^ connection, we 
shall be justified in treating this fact as a Cause. We could 
hardly be censured lor saying that the nature of sjiace is not 
only the ground, but the cause, of the attributes f)i triangles 
and of parallels alike. 

Cause then, in its largest sense, is a real ground, and ulti- 
matelj' there is no complete ground which is not a real ground. 
Ground and Cause are thus not identical but convergent 
conceptions, i.c. as they are completed they lend to coincide, 
and the striking differences between them depend on a com¬ 
parison of their imperfect and ultimately self-contradictor^' 
forms. 

Complete Cause, like complete Ground, correspfmds to a 
Hypothetical Judgment whose condition and conseqiu'ut ar<* 
reciprocal. If, as is jjcrhaps the case in Mill, the phrase ‘ sum 
of the conditions’ is not limited to relevant conditions, and the 

' Schopenhauer's ‘ Seynsgruiul ’ describes the relation ot such cases, 
Ruppo-sing tlie rational connection to be central and fundamental to the 
contents connoctetl. 
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hypothetical judgment which expresses the nexus of such a 
sum with its effect is consequently not reciprocal/ the notion 
of sum of conditions loses the only merit which it appeared to 
])ossess. But if it means, as it seems to mean, a persistent and 
systematic fact, then it agrees with other indications in suggest¬ 
ing that for the complete Ground or the comi)lete Cause we must 
go beyond the Hypothetical Judgment. 

(2) Cause as an event in time is tlius an imperfect concep¬ 
tion. Indeed it is hardly possible to formulate the idea of 
one event in time as the cause of another that falls, in time, 
wholly outside the first. Cause is always taken to be more 
or less of a complication of relations and circumstances ; and 
these, as acknowledged to bear on one another, are not mere 
i‘\'enjts in time. It may indeed be retorted that mere time 
is an unreality and that no one ever said that causation was 
in mere time, i. e. in succession taken as discrete ; but that 
real time involves continuity as well as discreteness, and in 
such real time causation really is. Such a retort might be 
ill-founded as a statement of common logical opinion, but 
would in substance express the principle which I am en¬ 
deavouring to explain. Mere time is mere succession ; but 
real time involves something that is not in succession, though 
it remains through succession. The consciousness for which 
there is time has begun a process which tends to abolish time. 
To say that in this sense Causation is in real time is to say 
that Cause corresponds to an incomplete ground, i. e. a partially 
known unity including the factors which are in question as 
Cause and Effect. But when we come to speak of an incom¬ 
plete Ground, the difference between thought and reality 
emerges, for it is only the complete Ground that is the real 
ground. When the ground in thought is distinguished from 
the grouiKl in fact, then the caul?e is one with the ground in 
fact and is separable from the ground in thought, which 
latter is sometimes called by analogy the causa cognosceudi. 

' Cp. ICssays in I’liilosophiciil Criticism, p. 9O note. Of course li Caii.se 
as -- sum of coiulition.s is compatible with Mill’s plurality of causes, 
the Cau.se as sum ol conditions cannot = f’lrouiul. But it ought to be 
incompatible ; lor in any concrete circumstance that may be named as 
condition, what is not relevant i.s not condition. So the sum of con- 
tlitions ought to be restricted to the relevant or minimnin coiulition.s. 
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Of course the causa esscndi ^ must be a causa cognoscendi, 
but a causa cognoscendi need not be a causa cssctidi. , As a 
matter of fact the ground in thought or causa cognoscendi 
often belongs to the effect in time,^ but ma\' I)e aily element 
whatever related to tlic real ground, whether cause, effect, or 
abstract principle. 

The root of these distinctions is that tlie nexus of gioiind 
and consequence is at this stage still charged with irre¬ 
levancy. The cause and effect, ground and consequent, are 
all of them at this stage concrete events, or groups of incom¬ 
plete relations, among which the s]U‘cial aspects belonging to 
any nexus that may be in question have imt yet been freed 
by analysis. As a result of this state ol things the hyj^o- 
thctical judgment which embodies such a c<nmection follf)\\s 
the analogy of siTigular judgments or of imperfect universals. 
and has an antecedent which is not affirmed 1>\' affirming 
tlie conseipient, just as the subject ol a singular or generic 
judgment is not affirmed by affirming its ]iredicalion. And 
in so lar as the hy]>othctical judgment is taken to be the 
natural vehicle in which to assert causation, tliis characteristic 
of it agrees with the popular view that the same cause always 
has the same effect, but the same effect need not always lie 
due to the same cause. This doctrine, formulated by Mill under 
the name ol the jihirality of causes, and wholly inconqiatible 
with his view which treats Cause as ‘ the sum ol the conditions 
is a mere translation into anal;^'tic science of the notion of sub¬ 
ject and attribute, here quite out ol jilace. Tlie degree ol truth 
which the view possesses dejiends soleh" on an imperfection ol 
knowledge and not in any way on the nature of causation. 


* Scliopenhiiuor’s (hstniLtion between the Cuu.sa ossj lu/i (Seynsni iiinl) 
and tJu' Cama fiendi (W.saclic, cause ]nt)]ier) is iediicc<l by the view 
taken in tlie text to a di.stincticfli of decree. Vllfect cannol 1)0 in suc¬ 
cession to cause in the sense of falling outside it ; there must be a rt'al 
whole which includes both. 

* It i.s wcirth remarking a.s a matter of usage that ‘ anU'Cedent ’ in the 
conditional sentence has absolutely 110 allusion to the temporal relation 
of the events connected. Its nahie may have-, come trom the usual 
grammatical place ol the condition, or from some jirolouiuler idea ol 
priority. But this would be a mere historical connection. ^Mill's appli¬ 
cation of the term to succession in time, creates ipiite an unfounded itlea 
oi correspondence betw'con Causation and the Hypothetical Judgment. 
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It is an old story that if, having said that ‘ All men arc 
mortal you then further say that * A. B. is a man *, you arc 
coimnitted to the assertion that he is also mortal; but if 
you prefer to make the more cautious assertion that he is 
mortal, you do not thereby ]>lcdgc yourself that he is a man. 
The same maxim in relation to the Hypothetical Judgment 
is summarised in the formula ‘ Assert the antecedent or deny 
the consequentIt makes no sort of difference in the applica¬ 
tion of tliis formula whether cause is antecedent and effect 
consequent or vice versa. 

Thus the reason why the law of C'ausation has been stated 
ill the form * The same cause always has the same effect ' 
rather than in the comjilenientary form ‘ The same effect 
always has the same cause ’ is that po])ular philosophy 
tends to star! from the event which comes first in time, as 
logical antecedent, because tlie primary source of knowledge 
is simply to observe processes in lime ; and so tlie further 
determinafion of any datum or circumstance ivhen effected 
hv this elementary method corresponds to the succession of 
events in time, and that event which comes first is taken as 
the datum to be further determined, and that which comes 
alter is regarded as its determination. Of course then the 
same datum always has the same determination, for every 
content—and a datum is a content—is an identity, and 
having attended to an identity in respect of one of its dilfer- 
ences we iirc quite safe in saving that this identity—^thi.s 
datum—will always have the same difference. For if it seems 
not to have, we may say either that the difterence is disguised, 
or that tlic datum is not the same. And so we come first to 
the principle that the same cause alwa\"s has the same effect ; 
and sometimes, to make quite clear that wc arc simply 
regarding a real content in respect of a difference which wc 
have selected out of its concrete nature, we add ‘ the same 
cause under the same conditions or ‘ in the same relation ’ ; 
thereby showing that wc know very well that the concrete 
cause has all sorts of different effects under different conditions 
and in different relations. 

It is usually presui)posing the truth of the first principle 
that wc go on to consider whether the same effect always 
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lias the same cause ; and neglecting in the el'l'ccl, whicli we 
take at first as a goal in which thought can rest, the idea ol 
a limiting reference to a particular antecedent, we arc im¬ 
pressed by the variety of relations and conditions •compatible 
with the undetermined result, as contrasted with the single 
aspect in which we watch tlie operation of a cause ; and we 
forget that each sot of these generates the effect in a slightly 
different form. It seems so common-sense to say ‘ If a man 
is drowned he is dead, but if he is dead he need not therefore 
have been drowned’, that we forget that, if lie is dead in the 
particular way produced hy drowning, then ho lias ])een drowned. 
We might, from the very first consideration ol an effect, draw 
a parallel to the pojnilar form of the Law oi Causation, ‘ Same 
cause in same relation, same effect,’ by a Law of El feet which 
should allinn, ‘ Same eflecP, in same form, same cause.’ Hut, 
as our first iinjiression in starting from Cause is oi the Identity 
of Effects, so our first impression in starting Iroin Ellect, 
because there is no simple guide to iurther determination, 
is of the Pluralitv of Causes. Kealb’ however wc have to 
sii]>plenicnt these ideas by those of the J’lurality ol Eflects 
and of the Identity ol Causes. It is, lechnicallj'^ speaking, 
an accident which of these four ])oints of view attracts our 
attention first. 'J'he knowledge that the same elfect has the 
same Cause is not necessarily later than or dependent on that 
of the converse maxim. ‘ If a man is dead his heart has 
stopped ’ does not involve a knowledge whether stoppage of 
the heart must always cause death. Still, as \no saw, the 
common law of Causation is most readily suggested by our 
e.xpcrience of siinjile observation, and has a certain real pre¬ 
eminence because of this exjierience. Experimentally we 
only follow up Cause into Effect, not Elfect into Cause. And 
thus the natural tendency is to identify Cause with Antecedent, 
and the common law of Causation ‘ Same cause has same 
effect ’ is the resulting one-sided application to Cause and 
Effect of the commonplace rules of the Hypcithetical Judg¬ 
ment. Of course, when we' have both ])rinciplcs together 
we have what is truer than cither alone ; but in itself 
neither prima facie involves the other. 

We have seen, then, that even the incomplete or jjartially 
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known Cause can always enter into a Hypothetical Judg¬ 
ment either as Ground or as Consequent. In the same way 
it is possible for Effect to be either Ground or Consequent 
in Hypothetical Judgnient. But Effect can never be Cause, 
unless N\'e go back to the doctrine of complete Ground in which 
the boundary between Cause and Effect really melts away. 
Effect can never be Cause, and yet Effect may be as inevitable, 
as essential to the sequence, as necessary a Ground of hypo¬ 
thetical nexus as ever Cause could be. It is a well-known 


^a>ing that we cannot conceive a storm to have been Jess 
^•if)]cnt than it actually was without the difference involving 
differences in a series of physical processes going Ixick adinji- 
nitum in the causal nexus. Yet we cannot bring ourselves to treat 


the storm as the cause of the previous physical processes which. 


as we say, resulted in it. The distinction which is at the root 


of our inability to do so is of course the distinction of Time. 
The operation of this distinction has never been more tren¬ 
chantly stated than by Aristotle,^ who lays down the general 
doctrine ol Ground with perfect clearness, but hi going on 
to ileal with causation in succession doubts the security of 
all arguments from cause to a subsequent effect. For ' in 
the moment between the two, it w'oiild l)e false to say that 
the second has taken place, although the first has already 
taken ]>]ace'. It may ol course be rejoined that the cause 
cannot have completidy taken place if tlic effect has jiot 
begun. This rejoinder how-ever depends on the postulated 
unity ol the causal jiroccss and on the consequent con¬ 
tinuity ol time. If we ])ress this point ol view, it takes us 
back to the doctrine ol complete ground, which consists in 
exhibiting the unity or continuity ol causation regardless 
ol succession in time. But w*e arc anxious at this moment 


to do all we can in the Wi\y ol elucidating the problem involved 
in tlie natural concejition of causation as sequence, and 
tlierelore we ^vill not simply fall back on this notion of complete 
ground. Granted that time and sequence arc continuous, 
yet they are also discrete. There is indeed no empty 
or interval in which we can stand and say, ‘ The cause is past 
and the effect is not begun.’ But unquestionably we can 


' Anal. Post. ii. 95 a, 30 11 . 
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make a stand at any point in the continuous seque^e and 
say, ‘So much is (or “has been ’*) real, the rest is not yet real.’ 
And what is not yet real cannot be the cause of what is or 
has been real. 

This appears to be the root of our whole conviction about 
cause and effect in time. Even after the entire sequence has 
been realised, and when all of it is alike real or unreal, as we 
may choose to count the past, still the objective temporal 
order into which we project our experiences embodies the 
succession of relative reality and non-reality which attached 
to the order in its original constitution. We remember that 
this became real while that was still unrealised, and wo 
therefore feel that liowcver certainly they may reveal them¬ 
selves as parts of a single whole, W'e can never hold the. ^vent 
which came after to be an element in the actual determination 
of that which went before. It would involve, to our minds 
the absurdity of treating the existent as caused by the non¬ 
existent. 

I do not mean to deny the reality of this distinction. It 
amounts to just what it is. Time is a condition, is ///c condition. 
is we may almost say the inmost nature, of our sensitive 
experience. The operation t)f our intellectual synthesis 
is to build up an ideal objective order which, though itself 
not in time, yet contrasts as a more or less completed reality 
with the sensitive experience which is always passing into it. 
It is obvious that we can only construct our anticipation 
of reality out of its positive content so far as known to us ; 
and its positive content so far as known to us belongs to the 
past. We may fill up gaps in the i:>ast out of other parts of 
itself, but we can get nothing out of nothing, and therefore can 
draw no anticipations from the future. Therefore ul any given 
moment we have no choice but to say that the future is 
conditioned by the past, and the past not by the future ; 
effect by cause, and cause not by effect. Cause, at any such 
given moment, is what we have, and effect what we have not. 
And further, taking the past as a representation of all that is, 
for it is the only positive content that we have to represent any¬ 
thing, we are right in saying that the past as a whole is the 
cause of the future as a whole. What is, is, and will act as it 

1337 s 
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will act ; and what we already know of it is the only source 
from which we can anticipate its action. But of course the 
past as a mere series of events is past; it has ceased to be 
real just as truly as the future is not yet real ; the relation 
between two nothinf^s is nothing, and cannot cause any¬ 
thing. The same applies to })articular events ; it is hard 
to find V'ords which describe the negative relation of effect 
to cause, and which do not apply equally to that of cause 
to effect. Effect cannot be the cause of its cause, for the 
reason that it is rd>surd to find the cause of something existent 
in what does not (yet) exist. But is it less absurd to find the 
cause of what is now enlering u])on existence in what does 
not (any longer) exist ? Yet this is what we do if we take 
caus^ as an event and effect as a subsequent event. Hence 
we are driven to tlie second operation of our intellectual 
synthesis, which is, after erecting an objecti^'e temporal order 
not itself in time, to strip this temporal order of the im|x>rtance 
attaching to its successiveness, and tf» treat it more and more 
as the expression of a plan or unity. Except as the exjiression 
of such a unity, causation, as we have seen, disappears ; but 
as the ex])ression of such a unity, the causal relation ceases 
to be in time, because the positive connection between cause 
and effect being made manifest, the two are united in the 
complete ground. This must be carefully distinguished from 
saying that time may be introduced anyhow without making 
a difference ; it does not mean that eggs boil water, or that 
death produces a revolver-shot. It simply means that the 
order of succession, which has a largely negative aspect, dis¬ 
appears in the significance of a positive systematic connection, 
and that we do not in fact, in considering a past sequence, 
regard what came later in time as less fundamental or eluci¬ 
datory than what came before. * 

Then is not Tiint real ? I answer that everything is real, 
so long as we do not take it for what it is not. Time is real 
as a condition of the experience of sensitive subjects, but it 
is not a form which profoundly exhibits the unity of things. 
And when we transfer the true judgment ‘ Wdiat has not yet 
happened must be a manife.station of the same unity which 
is involved in w'hat I already positively know ' to a totality 
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which is already in all its parts equally real, we confuse, 
and give ‘ time * a reality which it has not. Such a confusion 
is involved in the idea that there can be no more in the effect 
than there was in the temporal cause, and in the tremendous 
power consequently exercised by historical analysis over 
common minds. The confusion is reinforced by another 
aspect of causation. Practice, like sensitive experience, is 
in time. In translating a plan into })racticc, the relations 
of succession hold good, A sequence is what it is, and nothing 
else ; and a reversed sequence would simply be different. 
Therefore for practice the earlier event is more important, 
in the sense in which the means is more important than 
the end. For knowledge of the end does not give power to 
produce, but knowledge of the means does. But thif^ im¬ 
portance begins and ends* with practice, and even there it 
only exists in virtue, of the unity whose nature is expressed 
for us in 'the fabric of ideal reality—a fabric which is not in 
time. 

Thus it is easy to see the relation between ('aiise and 
Ground in the imperfect stage in which they arc distinguish¬ 
able conceptions. Ground is a content wliich is perceived, 
by reason of any systematic relation whatever, to involve 
the determination of another content. Cause is also a Content 
perceived to involve the determination of another content, 
and is therefore a kind of Ground, but is primarily con lined 
to the special case in which the determining ccjnteiit is real 
and the determined content unreal. But as this is merely 
a negative relation, even the first presumption of causation 
in some degree supplements it by the postulate of a positive 
nexus, and we know very well that in practice if no positive 
nexus, no continued identity of process, can be alleged, we 
do not allege causation. A familiar illustration is the sequence 
of day and night. It is generally urged that if causation were 
mere succession, day must be the cause of night, but that 

really day is not the cause of night, because both are effects 

• 

of a common cause, and either might very well go on without 
the other. This is one of those trivial examples that seem 
hardly worth arguing about, and yet, if argued about, must 
be treated at length. I have shown that I at least think 

S2 
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‘ Causation = mere constant succession ’ plainly false and in 
contradiction with facts ; but if I must discuss this case I 
should like to have the terms defined. The question, as I take 
it, is, Does ' day ’ in the sense in which it is here used include 
a unity, a system, a principle, which is continuous in and 
responsible for night ? If so, day is the caqse of night ; if 
not, not. The reason why we think it wrong to call day the 
cause of night is not because night has the same claim to be 
called the cause of day. There is no contradiction here. 
In our ordinary, way of treating imperfect causation there 
is no reason why the daylight hours of Monday should not 
be the cause of Monday night, Monday night of Tuesday, 
Tuesday of Tuesday night, and so on. The difficulty does 
not ^le in the sequence being of this alternate nature—a single 
oscillation of a iiendulum is certainly the cause, though not 
the complete ground, of the next—but that the persistent 
unity which lies at the root of both phenomena does not fall 
within the natural definition of either. If day meant not merely 
ilie presence of light on the earth’s surface, but, in relation 
to any given jioint on the earth’s surface, that portion of the 
earth’s rotation ^^ilich carried that ])oint from its sunrise to 
its sunset, then I do not sec how it could be denied that this 
portion of rotation, in as far as it determined the position of 
the selected jioint throughout the immediately succeeding 
section of the rotation, W'as the cause or principal condition 
of the ensuing night. But of course the name * day ’ is applied 
e. g. to the six months’ day of the poles only by' metaphor, 
being a chronological idea wliich has become largely inde¬ 
pendent of the relation of a ]iarticular place to the sun’s 
illumination, and having legal and social meanings which 
do not admit of an antithesis with night. So the true reason 
why we do not like to j^rcdicate causation of this sequence 
is simply that, owing to their varied accessory significations, 
the terms day and night do not aj)ply to successive stages 
of a continuous natural process, but are mere chance distinctions 
that are drawn, according to our shifting purposes, on the 
surface of that process. 

But though we do not allege causation where we cannot 
allege a positive nexus, yet, as I pointed out above, there is 
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a considerable distinction of degree between the objective 
temporal order and the intelligible unity of things. The 
less we advance beyond the stage of perception and narra¬ 
tive to that of science and intelligence, the more does the 
negative distinction of time retain its significance. Strictly 
speaking, the distinction between cause and effect in time is 
only real at an arbitrary moment in which we draw an ide^l 
line across the temi^oral process of sensitive experience, 
between the real and the unreal. When cause and effect 
are both absorbed in the past,the distinction is only transferred 
by memory into the content of reality, which thus takes the 
form of the objective temporal order. This order would 
be an intolerable chaos but for a certain presumption of 
causation, i. e. of iiiiitj^, which binds it together according 
to some sort of system ; there is no real history apart *froiii 
the idea of causation. Nevertheless this unity remains for 
the most part inchoate, i. e. only in some degree explicit; 
and so, though not itself in time, presents the scheme of a 
de facto evolution in time as a sort of extended memory, with 
the transferred character of determination of unreal by real, 
i. e. of effect by cause. Now it is plain from what has been 
said that the distinction of Cause and Effect is self-destructive. 
It is utterly impossible to be successful in the investigation 
of a causal relation without reducing it to the intelligible 
unity of a complete gi*ound. History therefore, in the sense 
of the mere record of remembered fact, would seem to have 
for its ideal to disappear intt) systems of hypotlictical judg¬ 
ment, in which complete gi'ound should do duty for cause 
and effect, and the relation of time should disappear. 

This conclusion is true, in my judgment, in relation to 
the mere phenomena of the past, and the resulting con¬ 
nection between causation* and ground. But as regards 
what W'e really mean by history, such a conclusion is repug¬ 
nant to our feelings and inconceivable to our understanding. 
The reason is plain. History is not merely a name for the 
recorded past. A series o’f astronomical observations is 
not history ; it is science, and has no value but for science, 
unless by chance it throws light on the observer’s character 
or on the state of science in his time as an element in the 
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condition of man. What we mean by History is the revelation 
of man’s nature in action and intelligence. And when we 
deprecate the reduction of history to a system of hypothetical 
judgments founded in some single abstract individuality—^to 
a science like abstract mechanics or abstract economics— 
what we really mean is that man’s nature reveals itself in 
individuals, in actions, in forms of intelligence, and we do 
not want to lose these realities in abstractions of relativity 
and necessit3\ But if we consider that hypothetical necessary 
or relative judgment is entirely based upon categorical 
judgments, that all nexus is within an individuality", we shall 
see that history may be received into the intelligible unity of 
knowledge w'ithout sacrilicing its concrete import and charac¬ 
teristic significance. 'J'his could only be destroy^ed if we 
msisled on predetermining within* what w’hole or system we 
should find the facts of history to be necessarily related. 

And no doubt a suspicion of some such ])rejudice is opera¬ 
tive in the reluctance to absorb history in ‘ science ’ to W'hich 
I have adverted. If science meant exclusively the sciences 
which grow out of the one-sided forms of measurement, 
then w"e should rightly deny' that there is a science of history, 
and, for the same reasons, that there is a science of art, of 
political form, or of religion. \Ve escape how^ever from such 
susjiicions if W’e remember that all connection is based on 
fact, and all anal3'’sis on individuality^ ; and that the nature 
of the facts or of the individual whole or sy^stem with w'hich 
a science deals can cx hypoihesi be only for that science 
itself to determine. 

Thus the conception of Cause as an event in time anterior 
to' effect gives way on analvsis, and forces us back to the 
conception of the complete Ground ; and the conception of 
inconii>lete Ground {caitsa rognosc’kndi) as distinct from Cause, 
expands into the same unity', which, as we saw^ is at once 
the complete Cause and the real Ground ; i. e, the relation of 
part to part within an actual and systematic totality. This 
relation of part to part, either burdened W'ilh irrelevancy as 
in the ordinary*^ hypothetical judgment, or pure and relevant 
as in the hypothetical judgment whose terms are reciprocal, 
forms the content of the abstract universal judgment. And 
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this abstract judgment is a divergence from the concrete 
evolution of thought, and joins with the mediate and quasi¬ 
generic judgments of the sciences which arise out of one¬ 
sided measurement.^ But it may also be regarded as an 
element in or asj)cct of the popular or transitional quasi¬ 
collective and the generic judgments \Yliich are enuinerative or 
individual in form but analogical in meaning. Analogy, as we 
pointed out, is C()mi)atible with systematic necessary relatio*n. 

On the other hand, though a complementary aspect of 
the universal judgment, the pure hypothetical is destitute 
of finality, and incapaldc of standing alone. It demands a 
reversion to concrete thought by the fact that it j)rosu])poses 
a self-existent whole. Apart from such reversion it may 
become a wholly arbitrary and meaningless play of fancy, 
presupposing conditions \'phich arc not made explicit. • 

As I have not yet dealt with negation, I shall leave the 
negative forms of the hypothetical judgment to be dealt 
with in the same .chapter as tlie disjunctive judgment, with 
which they are closely connect cd. 

c. The above appears to me to l>o a fair account of tlie Supposi- 
hypothetical or abstract universal judgment considered from 
a strictly logical point of view. In one important respect judg* 
however it is prima facie at variance with conclusions which 
might be drawn from the grammatical shape of these pre¬ 
dications as to the attitude of mind in which they are nonnally 
made. The point in doubt .is the existential significance oi 
the universal judgment. The account which I have given 
treats the existential implication which attaches—undoubtedly 
in very various degrees —to the different forms of the universal 
judgment, as cognate with the existential alVirmation involved 
in the singular and in the perceptive judgments. But it has 
been trenchantly laid down by Mr. Bradley that a different 
view is suggested by the attitude of the mind in all purely 
abstract judging—abstract be it remembered not necessarily 
in content, but only as all thought is abstract when contrasted 
with sense-perception. I am unable to reconcile this view 
with the existential value of judgments about individuals 
designated by proper names, in which there is no direct 

‘ Sec Scheme, p. 86. 
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reference to sense-perception nor to anything but a content, 
whose real existence is as I imagine taken to be asserted 
owing to its concrete nature. But I proceed at once to discuss 
the analysis of the abstract universal affirmation, from the 
point of yiev\' to which I allude. 

It will be remembered that in the general discussion of 
the nature of judgment, we agreed that the ultimate subject 
in judgment was never an idea,—never that is to say even 
a logical idea or content, for the particular psyciiical image 
we found not to concern us in logic. The ultimate subject 
in judging was always, wc held, the Real, which in the act 
of judgment is qualified by certain logical ideas. So long 
as the immediate subject was j)resent perception, whether 
additi<mally qualified by significant ideas or not, all went 
smoothly, for the immediate subject was then simply the 
point of contact with the ultimate subject of judgment. Some 
difficulty, indeed, arose in explaining the real reference of the 
Singular judgment in which the sulq'ect may fall outside 
present perception and ina^'^ have to be united therewith by 
a constructive ju'oeess. Still, liowever, the immediate sub¬ 
ject was a determinate element in the whole of Reality, 
having individual existence manifested within the sensible 
series, although e. g. in the case of an organism, still more in 
the case of a man, not of a kind that could really be pre¬ 
sented by sense-perception as such. So far therefore we 
were, in judging, referring an ideal content to reality in 
some particular concrete aspect, and therefore our Judgment 
was still j)lainly existential, i. c. such as to become false if 
the concrete element of reality described had no place in the 
series of sensible events. 

I 

Now when we come to deal with the Universal Judgment 
it must be admitted that at least -iis a question of form the 
reference to reality becomes less easy to define. The pseudo- 
collecti\’e and the analogical judgment at any rate (dismissing 
the conception of the indi\'idual generic judgment, in which 
the singular judgment revi\'es) Ure unquestionably capable 
of an interpretation which reduces them to the pure Hypo¬ 
thetical Judgment. In our old acquaintance ‘ All men are 
mortal' the ‘ all' is too obviously 7wt collective to stand 
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in the way fdr a moment. We certainly might be driven 
to confess that in so judging we had only asserted ‘ If man, 
then mortal ’ or ' Where man, there mortal.' vSuch an inter¬ 
pretation is involved no less in Mill’s analysis of* the import 
of propositions than in Lotze’s or .Bradley’s treatment of 
the universal judgment. To affirm co-existence of attributes 
is not to affirm existence of subjects.^ The analogical judg¬ 
ment has this aspect even more jdainly. ‘ An organism 
as such is mortal' means, it may be urged, if taken strictly 
and without counting imi)lications, ‘ If organism, then mortal,’ 

' Where organism, tliere mortal,’ ‘ Whatever is organic 
is mortal.’ If in consequence of such an assertion we take 
it that organisms are actual elements of the real world, 
this is implication-—though very strong implication—and not 
assertion. • 

According to this analysis, the essence of which is to 
regard the implication of existence in these judgments as 
outside the matter affirmed, all abstract affirmation—abstract 
merely in the sense of not referring to present perception or 
to particular sensible events—is on tlie level of hypothesis, 
has for its immediate subject an ideti not a reality, and 
consequently has no existential import, or ‘ deals purely 
with adjectivals.' ® 

The identitication of the universal judgment as such with 
affirmation based on hypothesis being thus made, the further 
development of the view turns f)n the nature of hypothesis 
or supposition. The essence of supposition is that it is qua 
supposition, wholly arbitrary in its starting-point. Its con¬ 
tent is taken, not given, is an idea, not a fact (if per accidens 
a fact, is not used as a fact, i. e. its existence is not argued 
from), and is considered not in itself, but for the sake of its 
relativity, i. e. for what floWs from it, for its consequences. 
The essence of supposition is in short argument from content, 
and not from existence of content. The consideration of 
any proposed legislation, e. g. a Reform or Land Act, with 

^ This comes out very einjphatically in Mill’s account of Definition, 
which when Real at all, he analyses into a meaning and a postulate of 
existence. In this he is pretty much at one with Mr. Bradley’s account 
of universal judgment. See also Mill'.s account of mathematical truth. 

* Bradley’s Piincii>les of Logic, jj. 8i. 
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reference to its consequences, is an example of supposition. 
^ Suppose every adult male to have a vote, it will be impos¬ 
sible to maintain indirect taxation ; ’ ‘ Suppose Ireland to 
have a Statutory I’arliament, the Imperial Parliament will 
by this fact itself become statutorj’.' Or again, ‘ Suppose 
beings cndow'ed with perception but confined to a plane in tlie 
exercise f)f it, they must see all figures as lines or points.’ 

'J'Jie jirocess is to select or to fabricate, apparently at 
pleasure, an ideal content, t(i think of it as in connection 
witli some knf)vvn reality, and to judge the result as a truth 
conditional on such connection. 

It is plain that in thir. operation, subject to a certain 
reservation to be mentioned directly, the supposition selec¬ 
tion oi fabrication ^ of content is arbitrary, but the judgment 
proper is necessary. * 

What tlu-n, precisely, it has further becji asked, is in 
sucli a case affirmed alioul ultimate Reality ? Plainly, not 
the existence of the content as a fact in the context of our 
wmbd. W'e may take Sigwart’s instance, reproduced by 
Bradley. ‘ Si tacui.sses, philosophus mansisses.' Something 
is here affirmed, but not the actuality of the content, which 
is by the strongest implication denied. Or again, ‘ All tres¬ 
passers will be prosecuted.' The truth of this declaration 
does not dejiend on there being trespassers, though it cannot 
be tested unless there are trespassers. 

When W'c have once accepted this point of view^ and 
excluded as unessential the various implications of existence 
which attach to various Universal Judgments, the conclusion 
is inevitable. Judgments so regarded do not affirm as true 
of Reality any explicit content or even any connection of 
explicit content. We Jiave seen tliat it is no impeachment 
of the judgment that its contend never has been nor can be 
actual. ‘ Tlie nec(‘''.'ary may be impossible or non-existent. 
And as for the connection of content, though it is necessary, 
yet it cannot be actual unless the content to be connected is 
actual, and the judgment may'’be true though the content 

' Selection and fabrication differ only in degree, not merely becau.se 
all fabrication i.s selection, but al.so because all selection is fabrication— 
involves the constitution of an iilea from a given or chosen point of view. 

“ Bradley'.s Principle.s of Logic, p. 186. 
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be incapable of actuality. Therefore the truth of tlie judg¬ 
ment, according to this extreme analysis, depends neither 
on the actuality of its content, nor on the actuality of the 
connection it alleges within its content. What then does such 
a judgment assert of that Real wiiich is the ultimate subject 
in every judgment ? Simply this, that the Real is such that 
under the ideal condition which forms the immediate subject 
of the judgment it will furnish the ideal consequent which is 
expressed in its ])redicatioii. The hypothetical judgment 
would then be illustrative but not cnunci(itivc of Reality. 
The properly of Reality which it illustrates may however 
be accessible to knowledge ; or again, according to the view 
before us, it may not. Simple examjiles of the former case 
form the best explanation of the conception which we are 
discussing. ‘ If you ask Wim for money he will refuse you.’ 
The real quality of the real man, on which this prediction 
rests, may be that he is a miser ; then his miserliness x is 
the real fact, not ajiparent in the judgment, which the sn]>- 
position and consequent a and b only illustrate bj^ its effect 
in an ideal case ; and which is categoricall}'^ affirmed, but 
only as an unknown ,r, in the Judgment. And it is conceiv¬ 
able that the property of Reality which lies at the root t)l 
the judgment may not be known, and wherever the connec¬ 
tion envisaged as hypothetical is considered to be ultimate 
and not susceptible of further exjilanation, the jirojicrty of 
Reality at its root is jiro tanto unknown. Such a connection 
would be, I suppose, ‘ W'hatever is material, has gravity.’ 
'I'lie jiroperty x of reality which is here categorically asserted 
as the basis of this connection, ‘ If « then h,' is, 1 ])resume, 
and is likely to remain, unknown. 

The real criticism which I have to oiler upon this view 
is contained in the whole 'account c)f judgment ^vhich has 
been submitted to the reader. Its pf)int and i)ur[)ose have 
been to exhibit the aspects of fact, and of relativity or 
necessity, within the judging function as comidementary 
and inseparable, but as differently predominant in dealing 
with different contents. Consequently, the abstractness on 
which their respective predominance has hinged, has been 
treated as the abstractness of contents, and not as that 
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formal abstractness which is merely the mark of thought as 
opposed to sensuous perception. And the result has been to 
exhibit the graduated existential implication of universal 
judgment as falling within and not without the import of 
those judgments, and as homologous with the aspect of 
existential affirmation in perception and in historical narra¬ 
tive. But I propose to comment very briefly on two special 
problems raised by the view before us. 

(i) It is easy for any one to form for himself a catena of 
universal judgments, beginning where the proper name 
becomes significant, as with Europeans, Christians, Peelites, 
and passing on through the generic conceptions of classi- 
ficatory sciences, to physical and mechanical principles, 
geometrical axioms or theorems, and finally to imaginary 
and impossible but sell-coherent hypotheses, like that em¬ 
bodied in the ingenious jeu esprit entitled ‘ Flatland 
Such a catena is at the root of the view of Universal Judgment 
tvhich T have endeavoured to formulate. Any one who will 
take tJie trouble to follow' up and to fill out with instances 
faminar to himself the terms of such a series, will hardly 
be able, I think, to avoid forming the conviction that no 
single type of proposition is adequate in the same degree to 
the content of all universal affirmations. If, how'ever, we arc 
compelled to choose, the conditional proposition is the more 
adequate. But it is not adequate. Such a judgment as 
‘ Ail Christians hold that God is a Spirit ’ combines collective 
and generic meaning with necessity. It indicates not merely 
that the doctrine is of the essence of Christianity, i. c. that 
' If a man is a Christian he holds ’ &c., but that there is 
a Christian world, realised in many individuals, which is 
united in this conviction. 

And on the other hand, after out loo lalx)rious consideration 
of the subject, it is iiot necessary to remind the reader that 
relativity is operative within the Judgment from the moment 
of the first analysis introduced by perception into the data 
of sense ; that is to say, even when the judgment assumes 
the external form of the impersonal proposition, which indi¬ 
cates that identifiable subjects arc not yet constituted in 
virtue of determinate qualifications. 
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* Tlie fact then is this. Speech ran express no logical relation 
except by making it the correlative of a word or clause. But 
the common types of speech, which have been ma(ie the basis 
of logical investigation, are direct and simple. They therefore 
embody only one aspect of the concrete logical thought, and 
leave all others to be guessed at from variety of context and 
the requirements of content. The process of recognising 
explicit linguistic correlatives of relations which in these 
direct forms are only im])licit is a slow process—Aristotle 
did not recognise the conditional projDositioji on its merits— 
and begins, as is usual in such cases, by substituting one¬ 
sided abstraction for unanalyscd confusion. Therefore by 
adopting either the direct or the conditional mode of expres¬ 
sion we ignore in the first case, and formally exclude in the 
second, elements without ^vhich it is impossible, for judgment 
to exist. The direct or ‘ categorical ’ form is used till it breaks 
down under the burden of an import for which it was not 
invented ; and the conditional form then takes its ])lace, 
to express the relative import, the determinate and restricted 
reference from part to part within a whole, which now insists 
on making itself predominant. But both forms, not one only, 
are inadequate to their content. The content of categorical 
assertion has relativity, and that of hypothetical assertion 
has absoluteness. But categorical assertion (I am sj^eaking 
of grammatical form) leaves the former, and hypothetical 
assertion leaves the latter to be implied. The two forms 
however have not an equal right to the ground they commonly 
claim. The first comer has, naturally, occupied all it could 
get, and more than it could adequately deal with. It is 
against this encroachment of tlie categorical judgment-form 
that modern logicians have rightly espoused the cause of the 
hypothetical. The true frontier is, beyond a doubt, where 
the singular judgment ends. After that point, if we dismiss the 
Individual Universal and omit to consider the Disjunctive, the 
purpose of assertion is relativity or sequence, and absoluteness 
or existence is only its presupposition. Formal Logic granted 
this territory, that of the pseudo-collective and the analogical 
judgment, to the Categorical Ji4dgment, simply because it 
found the Categorical or direct Proposition in possession. 
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And the further analysis of the irrelevant connections 
which encumber every perceptive and singular judgment, 
and w'hich, if understood to be generally affirmed, imme¬ 
diately become false, may be regarded as a reprisal on behalf 
of tlie hypothetical judgment, which, now that attention has 
been drawn to the meaning made explicit in j:he conditional 
sentence, threatens to dislodge the categorical judgment even 
from the lields of perception and of history. The degree in 
wliich such a claim should be conceded has been indicated 
above. 

Thus the simple and the conditional * propositions are, the 
one of them an indeterminate and the other a one-sided 
type—both therefore imi)erfect expressions of thought. The 
latter is borrowed no doubt from, or is at any rate most 
appropriate to, the extreme and ifrbitrary attitude of mind 
known as supposition. It is natural, as w^e have seen, that 
the empire of the first comer should not be broken into unless 
a forcible demand arose for something utterly incompatible 
with its type. The representation which is correlative to 
supposition is thus the sole representation in ordinary speech 
of the aspect of necessary sequence within the judgment. 
Ibis is why, wdien logic awakens to this aspect, it is tempted 
to find its essence in supposition. 

But supposition is not the essence. Supposition is inten- 

“ Sec p. 261 abov'c, ami note Air. Bradley’s later .statement, ' Thii.s 
we really always have a.sserted subject to and at the mercy ol the 
unknown. And hence our judgment, always but to a varying extent, 
must in the en<l In* called conditional.’ 'to the word ‘ unknown ’ he 
adds a footnote, beginning ‘ Hence in the end we must be held to have 
asoortod the unknown. It is belter, however, voi to call this the pre¬ 
dication of an unknown tpiality (Principles of Logic, p. 87), since quality 
either adds nothing, or else atUls what is false '—A]3pearance and 
Reality, ed. 2, I'he following di.scussion of supposition and the 

hypothelical judgment i- not relevant to and does not deny Mr. Bradley’.s 
general position as formulated above. 1 retain it mainly for its treatment 
of illegitimate liyijothesis, which .seems to me an interesting point. 

* The grammatical difference bctwe.eii the two is connected with their 
logical import in that the conditional sentence provides for an expre.ss 
analysis ad hoc of the -subject-qualification of Reality, whereas the direct 
sentence simply indicates a subject-content by a name. If we insist on 
the name being the ri«ht subject name in the context, as in Aristotle's 
HaS&Kov, have an intermediate stage. 
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tibna] abstraction or selection culminating in fabrication ; and 
the essence of the judgment is not in the fact of intention, but 
in the logical ground and justification of the intention. The 
interference of the will is no differentia in a logical i)rocess. 

All thinking i)rcsu])poscs will, but the guide of thought can 
never be moral purpose, the purpose of will, but must always 
be logical necessity. What remains then out of the fact of 
supposition is that a content is taken, cliosen, fabricated, if 
we will, with a view to its relative aspect, to its consequences. 

But what is presiipjioscd in so taking it, apd what are the 
conditions under whirl) alone it can be so taken—whether, 
that is, it can be taken in the air and without either self- 
relation or relation to an actual system, aie questions in no 
way touched by the mind’s attitude in supposition. We^shall 
see that speech finds tlie, Tmibodiinent ol a necessity resting 
on fact in the pro]>osition which expresses the disjunctive 
judgment. 

(2) The character of Reality on which the sequence ‘ ii rtThebasis 
then h ’ depends must be in the ultimate analysis of judgment 
admitted to be unknown." This follows from the ultimate JiutR- 
reduction of all judgment whatever to judgment which is 
conditional. But if this were so in the case of the hypothetical 
judgment as commonly understood, the back of the sequence 
would be broken. The ground would be absent. h'\ery hy]io- 
thetical judgment is affirmed only within an actual system. 

What then are we to do with our ultimate sequence, e.g. with 
the nexus between resistance and gravity ? I cannot but main¬ 
tain that, we have no explicit ground to go ui)on, we must 
either surrender the sequence altogether, or affirm it categori¬ 
cally, i. e. not as a sequence, but as a datum; not as a coherence, 
but as a conjunction. ' All matter (i. e. all that resists) gravitates' 
is no doubt a judgment in which wo look for necessity. But 
it does not follow that we find it. It presupposes the judgment 
‘ There is gravitating matter It is not adequately rendered 
by ‘ If or wherever there is matter it gravitates '. We are 

a 

unable (or at least I am unable, w'hich is all that my illustration 
requires) to assign any system which acts as ground and 
compels the sequence to be true within it. The world of 

“ Sec note, previous page. 
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matter given as resisting and gravitating, as a systematic fadt, 
is the ground. And therefore it is on the other hand a true 
hypothetical judgment to say, ‘ If a material object is set free 
within range of a gravitating centre, it falls with a velocity 
accelerating as the squares of the times.’ For the content of 
this judgment is within the system of gravitating bodies, and 
the sequence is compelled by that S57stem, whose existence as 
a fact is required by the judgment, but not in this form ex¬ 
plicitly asserted. In this case the unity of gravitating matter 
is the X on which the sequence a—b is founded. 

May not the whole system be supposed, ground and all ? 
Certainly not; and this is the fundamental point at stake. 
Every judgment is a qualification of reality by some ideal 
content, and when the basis of a sequence is the content by 
which reality is qualified, that basis is by the judgment 
affirmed to be actual. So far Mr. Bradley and I are together ; 
my further contention is that this ground or basis must be 
known, and must be indicated in the judgment, of which it 
forms the essence. The degrees in which it is so indicated 
form, the various complete and incomplete grounds which were 
discussed above. But an ultimate ground must be actual; it 
is the fact which is judged in a hypothetical judgment. We 
may of course freely suppose or imagine a system, as complex 
as we please; but if we proceed to judge about the consequences 
or results of such a system, it must thus be related to these 
consequences within some further system ; and this further 
system must be actual. In other words, you can only 
suppose an antecedent, you cannot suppose a consequent ; 
the consequent must be judged, not supposed ; and in 
judging the consequent you assert the underlying ground to 
be actual. 

This may be illustrated by the extreme cases in which we 
refuse to entertain a supi^osition. This means that we are not 
aware of any retility which furnishes a system such that the 
supposed case is capable of entering into it. When supposition 
begins to infect the nature of the reality, we are beginning 
to suppose and not to judge our sequence. It is quite doubt¬ 
ful whether the conclusions of ‘ Flatland ’ can be taken as true 
even qua hypothetical judgments. Wlien your supposition 
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hfts knocked the keystone out of actual reality, how is it to 
support a conclusion ? 

The application of this conception would I think ^ solve the 
curious cases in wliicli a sequence is true, though it is possible 
for the content of supposition not to exist, or even impossible 
for it to exist. What must exist is a system that, subject to 
the supposition, necessitates the consequence drawn from the 
supposition. Whether the content itself exists or not depends 
upon whether it is an element essential to the system; and how 
it exists, on the nature and selfcompletene§s of the system. 
The former condition meets the case of impossible contents, 
which arc in every case illegitimate suppositions—i. e. sup¬ 
positions in which the consequent has to be supposed and not 
genuinely judged, because the supposed antecedent conflicts 
with the nature of the real^ystem on the basis of which alone 
any conclusion about it can be drawn. 

I will take some examples. ‘ Given a iirst cause, we can 
dispense with the idea of a regress to infinity.' But Cause, in 
any sense which it could be First, i. c. in temi)oral relation, 
means an element in a system of relativity. Therefore the 
idea of a first cause contradicts the whole actual system to 
which the idea of Cause refers, and it is utterly impossible 
to affirm anything about an id(!a wliich begins by destroying 
its own basis of affirmation—the causal system. Or again ; 

‘ If one man were throughout the whole period of his conscious 
life alone in the universe, his moral pur])ose could be nothing 
but to please himself.' Here we are judging on the basis 
of an existing moral world—for it is only this that gives a 
meaning to a judgment relating to moral purpose—but we 
are imtting a case wJiich contradicts the nature of man as 
a being existent in a moral world. I do not think that in this 
case any judgment can reasonably be made. But the purposes 
of supposition in argument are so various, for its object may 
be in different degrees to emphasise the impossibility of the 
content supposed, that the limits of legitimate supposal are 
exceedingly hard to define. Undoubtedly its use is one of the 
most fallacious if one of the most effective means of controversy. 
‘ If A. B. were to turn coward '—‘ But he could not'—‘ But 
I am only putting a case '—‘ But if you put such a case I may 

1337 T 
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put any consequence I choose as equally likely,' i. e. it is f^it 
that the real basis on which judgment rests is annihilated. 

Some real basis can never be dispensed with in judgment.- 
The nearest approach to dispensing with it is made when 
elements of reality which would conflict with the suggested 
case are wilfully kept out of account by an act of abstraction ; 
which act of abstraction may be either borne in mind, or 
forgotten. If the act of abstraction is borne in mind, we 
obtain such judgments as those in which mathematical 
science deals with imaginary quantities.^ Thus judgments 
are subject to the reservation implied in the abstraction from 
reality which enables tiiem to be made. Yet, in as far as they 
are judged at all, they must rest upon, and involve the afiirma- 
fion^ol, properties of reality. If the abstraction is forgotten, 
wo then obtain such judgments as apply imaginary conceptions 
without reservation to the real world; ‘ A conjuror can tie 
a knot in a string whose ends are held, because he understands 
the profjerties of four-dimensional space.’ 

1 may further illustrate this last case by the example ol 
artistic fiction, which I have discussed at length elsewhere. 
It consists of judgments both singular and universal,*"* made 
on the basis of human nature, but subject to a reservation 
which separates them from the world of past sensible events. 
While actually under the spell of romance or of the drama, 
we forget or half forget this reservation ; but we do not and 
cannot forget the true and ultimate basis of the judgments, 
fundamental human nature, which is the ground and substance 
of the whole matter. 

^ See I). 165 if. on mathematical inlinity. 

® It may be doubted how far the universal judgments in a fiction ought 
to partake ol the character ol fiction. It dejjends on their grade of 
universality. Judgment.s of a reflective order, about human nature lor 
instance, if not dramatic, are expected to be true without reserve. 
Judgments about parties, nations, &c., may be fictitious. Dramatic 
sayings are yet more comjilicated ; they are not judgments of the 
author at all ; the author’s (fictitjous) judgment is that they w-ere 
uttered. Then their value or merit is compounded of their truth as 
estimated by the limited reality of the drama in which they occur (i. e. 
their appropriateness) and of their truth as estimated by real reality, 
1. e. their weight or depth, which of course involves the whole relation 
of the piece to real reality. See Knowledge and Keality, p. 140 ff. 
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•But we raised a question not only whether the content 
exists, but how the content exists. This depends, we said, 
on the nature and self-completeness of the S5^tem within 
which it exists. Many universal judgments deal with sensible 
events, which are not, within our knowledge, contained in any 
really concrete whole in time and space. For these, according 
to the principle which we have followed throughout, tiie 
abstract universal or hypothetical judgment postulates such 
existence as they can have, according to their nature and ' 
that of the incomplete system to which they belojig. 'riiere 
is nothing which cannot ultimately be taken u]) into some 
individuality by constructive thought. But as in ordinary 
judgment no such actual construction is operative, we have 
to substitute for it the mere assertion of the basis to wliicli 
the sensible occurrence in* question is known to have some 
relation. The imperfect explicitness of this relation is the note 
of distinction between the hypothetical and the disjunctive 
judgment. ‘ Pure' red is ethereal undulation impinging on a 
normal eye wdth x vibrations to the second.’ Here the ground or 
basis of affirmation is the existence of light, wJiicli is ultimately 
dependent on the existence of sentient organisms in a certain 
relation to the material world. Now this relation, though not 
known nor explicit in the judgment, must be taken as knowablc 
and real. Space and Time indeed produce the illusion of endless¬ 
ness ; but no special positive content like sentience or light is in¬ 
volved in this illusion; we rather assume every positive content 
to have its own time, place and conditions within our actual in¬ 
dividual system. No doubt we may be asked. Does the above 
hypothetical judgment assert the existence of red, or not ? And 
can we claim to assert the reality of what is for us an indeter¬ 
minate endless series wliich as a whole cannot be real? To 
these questions I should propose to reply : ' The hypothetical 
judgment in question asserts the existence of light as the 
categorical basis of the nexus which it selects. The existence 
of red light is involved in ^the existence of normal light- 
stimuli and normal eyes. Therefore the judgment in question 
asserts the existence of red light as a feature of the reality 
constructed by and for us, and subject to the reservations 
which its position in that reality imposes on it. We do not 
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claim to assert the reality of an endless seiies of sensatioifs 
as such ; but in the first i>]ace a positive series as referred to 
an actual system is already placed beyond theoretical end¬ 
lessness, and in the second place it is not as an occurrence 
in the way of sensation that we assert its reality, but as an 
attribute of things in the whole of consciousness, which, as 
c onstructed out of perception, is for us the only reality/ 
This is in effect the answer which was given above to the 
question whether the concejitions of geometry were judged 
to be real; and it follows inevitably from the considerations 
to which wc w'cre led in treating of the doctrine of Ground. 
We shall see that the real Ground, when made explicit, takes 
us into the province of the disjunctive judgment. The 
clcinpiit of categorical assertion in tlie hypothetical judgment, 
consisting as it docs in some underlying real attribute, also 
presents a close analogy to the positive basis of negation, as 
will ajipear in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER VII 


Negation, Opposition, and Conversion 


I. The Negative Judgment presents at first sight a para- Negation 
doxical aspect. We are bound to take it, qua judgment, as.‘.\'J{jrma- 
playing some part in knowledge, and as at^ any rate capable tion. 
of contributing some factor to the ideal fabric of reality. 

But it assumes the external shape of ignorance, or at least of 
failure, and the paradox consists in this—that in negation 
the work of positive knowledge appears to be performed by 
ignorance. The contradiction arises, as we have seen other 
contradictions arise, from the adoption by thought of a shape 
which at best expresses it but partially, and the retention of 
that shape when-the aspect which it did express has come 
to be dwarfed by other aspects of knowledge. But of course 
the shape could neither be adopted nor retained did it not 
in some prominent aspect coincide with the requirements even 
of developed thought. Here then, as elsewhere, the key to 
our problem must be looked for in the conception of the 
individual mind w'orking out its participation in reality by 
help of forms never wholly alien to this aim, but profoundly 
transmuted in proportion as- it is attained. 

Negation is at first sight merely negative. It appears to 
say nothing, but only to deny, i.e. to put away some ideal 
content as other than reality or to express our inability to 
recognise it as belonging to reality. The first step then 
towards ascertaining its impoi't is to ask, what aoes it deny 
or pronounce unreal ? what does it prcsiqipose to be present 
before denial is possible? 

It certainly does not presuppose an affirmation. Both 
fact and theory protest against such a view. We have not 
always judged a matter to be true before we deny it. And 
if an affirmation ^ of the same content is to subsist as a con- 

* Sigwart distingnishes ' adinnation as the conscious opposite of 
negation, from ' Positive ' judgment, as assertion without consciousness 
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dition of the negation, it seems doubtful whether a negatioli 
would not always have to be self-contradictory. Although 
Sigwart's account of double negation suggests this view, 
yet he says explicitly ^ that it is an attempted judg¬ 
ment (‘ Ein versuchles — Urtheil ’) against which negation 
is directed. And this seems so far to agre^ with experi¬ 
ence. Wliat is the nature of this attempted affirmation? 
‘ Suggestion ' and ' question ’ come into the mind as possible 
equivalents for it. It is difficult however to find a special 
significance for eitlier the one or the other on purely logical 
ground. A question is closely related to a command, and 
has its differentia in being addressed to the will of another 
i:)erson. It is impossible in good faith to ask a question of 
oneself. The pow'er of the metaphor by which men are said 
to question tliemselves rests on ti'eating oneself as another 
person. A question is a demand to the will to reveal some¬ 
thing known to the person whose will is apj^ealed to ; but 
if I know the answer, I need not ask myself ; if I do not, 
T cannot ask myself. 

A question then as such has not a logical differentia, and 
cannot be the logical presupposition of negative judgment. 
Still it may contain what we want. It is not merely an ideal 
content floating before the imagination, even if we were to 
grant that there are such floating ideas. It is an idea in 
some way tested by Reality. A suggestion seems to be the 
same. It is not a floating content ; it is suggested as some¬ 
thing, as, so to sj^eak, a candidate for a place in a judgment 
already framed. That is to say, a question or suggestion 
as it is on logical ground, omitting any demand upon or 
incitement to another will, amounts at least to an idea whose 
content is Reality qualified in a certain way. Is this all ? 
This would not suffice to explain the import of suggestion 
followed by affirmation or denial. It would not explain the 
significance of the decision even when negative. There is 
something more, and it is this. The content of the suggestion 

of possible negation. We shall see in the sequel the value of this dis¬ 
tinction, which can only be taken as one o£ degree. 

* Logik, vol. i, p. 150, and 194 (with assent to Bradley's T.ogic, 
p. 149 £f.). E. Trans. 119 and 149. 
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isitaken within a whole in which we have an interest and^vhich 
is referred to actual Rejality. Every suggestion en^rs into 
a rudimentary disjunction. I mean by rudimentary disjunc¬ 
tion an alternative whose limits arc not made explicit. Where 
there is a question or suggestion, there is always a something— 
some general predicate—^known to be true with reference to 

the matter before the mind, and an interest which we have 

* 

in that something. It is within this something that the 
attempt to state it more precisely, the question or sugges¬ 
tion, falls. It is hazardous to obtrude analysis on the simpler 
stages of consciousness ; but I do not see liow we can have 
a suggestion followed by denial cheaper than this. We might 
even fall back on the principle which has been laid down in 
previous discussions, that any consciousness for which a con¬ 
tinuous real world exists, »ustains that world by a jndgihent. 
When a man first doubts and then decides, on such a question 
as whether the river which he secs before him is safe to ford, 
however simple the mental procecs may be, tiierc must be 
in some form a positive basis of the two or more alternatives 
as well as one suggested alternative. He must start with the 
fact that the river has depth, or current, which he must deal 
with in crossing, and within this fact the doubt ‘ too deep ? ' 

‘ too swift? ’ has its meaning for him. In simple cases this 
embracing judgment of fact is liardly traceable except through 
the interest in the question. This interest, if looked at closely, 
betrays the nature of the alternative which the question in¬ 
volves. ‘ Too deep ? ’ ‘ What then ? ’ ‘I cannot get home 
to-night,' i.e. the general fact is that the river is betw'cen me 
and home. 

Negation then presupposes an idea suggested as true of 
Reality within a state of facts judged to he true of Reality 
and interesting to us in respect of the matter suggested ; or 
in other words, an alternative judged to be true of Reality, 
but only so judged as one among a set of alternatives, and 
therefore, in itself alone, problematically judged true of reality 
—judged as a possibility, as 'one among a number of alterna¬ 
tives, or as subject to unexpressed conditions. 

We are now able to decide the disputed question whether 
Affirmation is prior to Negation, or whether they are co- 
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«■ 

ordinate types of Judgment. Negation is not, as such, tie 
denial of affirmative Judgment, and therefore does not pre¬ 
suppose the affirmation of that which is denied. So far, 
affirmation is not essentially prior to negation. On the other 
hand. Negation does presuppose some affirmation, that is 
the affirmation of a state of facts which, being judged true 
as a whole, carries with it the problematic affirmation, the 
affirmation as a possibility or enunciation as a conception in 
the world of meanings, of the idea ‘ suggested In this 
respect, therefore, affirmation is in the beginnings of know¬ 
ledge, at any rate, prior ^ to Negation. The world must have 
positive content judged to be real as a condition of anything 
following from the removal of a positive suggestion. But 
1 cannot believe tliat tlie consciousness of a positive world 
could in fact exist for an apjircciablt time without the develop¬ 
ment of negation.® Further, however, it is also true that in 
the beginnings of knowledge negation is a degree more remote 
from reality tlian is affirmation ; ^ and this character of 
ideality clings to the negative form through its whole develop¬ 
ment, though without debarring it from the acquisition of 
objective value. The remoteness consists in this, that the 
suggestion which denial }jrcsuppo.ses is, as we saw, not a mere 
floating content, but a suggested qualification of reality, in 
short ‘ a suggested affirmative relation An affirmation can 
be, comparatively speaking, given as fact ; a negation cannot, 
except in quite another sense, be given. It has to be made, 
and made by setting an ideal reality over against real reality 
and finding them incongruous. ‘ That fire is still burning ’ 
involves no doubt intellectual selection and is so far ideal, 
but ‘ that fire is not out ’ is one remove more ideal, because 
it has to bring up the idea of ‘ that fire being out ’ and test 
it by the perceived reality, and then only proceed to judge 
its exclusion to be a fact. We must not however exaggerate 
this difierence. Affirmation itself, or even positive Judgment, 
cannot take jilace until the distinction between a mere idea 

’ In this sense it may be called, i*f we prefer to do so, ‘ positive ’ 
judgment. 

* See above, Introduction, p. 22, on the forniaJ implication of distinc¬ 
tion in objectification. 

• ('p. Pradley’s Princijiles of T.ogic, p. Tifi. * See Bradley, ib. 
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aiid a fact of reality is recognised. And with this distinction 
the idea of negation is given. It might therefore be argued 
that Judgment, not to speak of affirmation, presupposes the 
idea of a negative relation; ^ just as negation presupposes 
that of an affirmative relation. The fact seems to be that 
affumation presupposes the idea of negative relation in 
general, while negation presupposes the idea 0/^ a corrcsi)ond- 
ing affirmative relation in particular. This apj->lics to tlie 
beginnings of knowledge. In complete thought we shall find, 
the two more on a level. 

% 

Thus it is true, especially in the beginnings of knowledge, 
that Affirmation is prior to Negation, both as one remove 
nearer to reality, and as supplying the reality within which 
alone Negation has a meaning. But it is no less true that 
Negation has from the fiiHt its essential place in knowledge ; 
and as Reality becomes for us an articulated system, the value 
of negation approaches more and more nearly to that of 
affirmation, with which it finally becomes equivah'iit. Tliis 
is however not to be understood in the sense; tliat the import 
of negation disappears from knowledge \ l)ut in the sense that 
affirmation and negation alike become, double-edged, each in¬ 
volving the other. 

2. Negation then, in its primary shajie, is the exclusion Bare 
of a suggested qualification of reality. Th(' bare cxj)ression 
of this import, reduced to its minimum, would be found in finite 
what has been called by a niis-translation of Aristotle, the 
infinite judgment. 

The infinite judgment was a term apjilied by Kant (fol¬ 
lowing, I presume, the tradition of formal logic) to judg¬ 
ments which had for their predicate what Aristotle called 
an ‘ indefinite ’ or ‘ undistinguished ’ name or pi edication ; 
i.e. such a phrase as ‘ not-man \ ‘ not-good,' or the like. 
More important however than Aristotle’s expression ' in¬ 
definite name' was his distinct verdict that such phrases 
were not names or predications. He gave them the title of 

' Cp. Bradley, Prineijiles of J-ogic, pp. 2, 110. I find .‘sonje difficiilly 
in reconciling tho.se two passages. 

® Not 'presupposes 0 corresponding airinnative relation as judged 
true,’ 'riiat view we have rejected. “ or ovona doperTor. 
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indefinite or undistinguished names or predications, ‘bi¬ 
cause they may be truly predicated of everything alike, 
whether existent or non-existent/ ^ It is plain that Aristotle’s 
verdict is right, and that such names have no signification. 
They are ‘ undistinguished * because they are undistinguishing. 
It may therefore be observed in passing that to attempt to 
read all negation as affirmation of a negative name is an 
unmeaning device, though possibly guided by a feeling of a 
true ideal, viz. that negation, if it is to have a positive import, 
must involve an affirmative element. Only by this contrivance 
the affirmative element is ludicrously absent. We should be, 
as Mr, Bradley says, denying, and then affirming that we have 
denied. 

It is for this reason that the ‘ Infinite judgment' may be 
fairly represented by examples in*which the denial, though 
undeniable, is unmeaning. ‘ Virtue is not square,’ ‘ The soul 
is not red/ ' Man is not a stone.’ These, qua negative, arc 
fully on a level with ‘ A monkey is not-man,’ ‘ A stone is 
not-Christian.’ And so in illustrating the import of negation 
we may disregard the pseudo-affirmative character of the 
latter instances. Our interest in them is that, if strictly 
interpreted, they display to us the nullity of bare denial. 

‘ Not-Christian ’ literally interjiretcd includes not only heathen 
humanity, but the fixed stars, the sea, and indeed, in Aris¬ 
totle’s words, ‘ everything whether existent or non-existent ’ 
except Christians. It refers to no one sifiiere in preference 
to another, and thus says nothing definite enough to be 
intelligible. The point being once established that negation 
qua negation has no significance, we may disregard the attempt 
to erect it into affirmation which draws om' attention to this 
fact. And we may then safely take as instances of the infinite 
judgment, so far as its import is* concerned, the judgments 
typified by ‘ Virtue is not squareThese show the true type of 
bare denial, for they are the only negative propositions in which 
usage does not irresistibly limit the sphere of the negation. 
And when the sphere is limited, the denial is no longer bare. 

’ At. Ilfpi 3. 3. Though the reading is doubtful in the api^li- 

cation of these words to ou« tivofw., it is enough for our purpose that 
they are applied to ov 
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^Thus it appears that bare denial, whether disguised as 
spurious afifirmation, or taken as the mere exclusion of mere 
suggested predicates, amounts in the strict sense tp nothing. 

The judgments by which it is typified are the exact counter¬ 
part of absolute tautology, and like such tautology, are not 
really judgments at all. Identity and difference are insepar¬ 
able aspects of all that exists or can be thought; but in these 
two classes of would-be judgments identity and difference 
fall apart, and thereby the conditions of intelligible judgment . 
are destroyed. Pure tautology aims at mere identity, and 
bare negation at mere difference. It will be found that any 
meaning which in practice we attach to an api)arent tautology 
or an apparent bare negation is owing to the introduction 
of difference into tlie former, or ol identity into the latter. 

‘ Business is business ' qualifies a certain class of affairs by 
the principles on which they ought to be conducted; ‘The 
soul is not a machine ’ qiialifics the soul, not by tiie mere 
exclusion of mcchanietd properties in favour jjerhaps of 
absolute nothingness, but by some positive characteristic of 
the soul which is incompatible with its being a machine. 

3. We have seen that denial was not to be made into Sipnifi- 
affirmation by the rough and ready method of the Infinite 
Judgment. But we started, on the other hand, from the 
postulate that denial, as a form of judgment, must be capable 
of contributing something positive to knowledge. Whether 
positive necessarily — affiimative is a problem that will solve 
itself as we come to understand the full nature of negation. 

I use it here simply as antithetical to ‘ nothing ’, or as an 
emphatic reiteration of ‘something’. We must assume with 
Plato that knowledge is the knowledge of somet hing ; and 
if the nature of ‘ nothing as e. g. the abstraction of empty 
thinking, can be known, then nothing is so far and in that 
sense something. 

All significance then is in this sense positive significance, 
and significant negation must therefore convey something 
positive. What is it that it does convey ? We shall find 
the answer if we look at that which all judgment has in 
common, viz. the interest or bearing of the judgment. What 
is it that we really mean or wish to predicate when w'e make 
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an ordinary negative judgment ? There is always, I mAy 
observe, something unreal in the analysis of isolated propo¬ 
sitions. Apart from the context of a book or of a conver¬ 
sation, or from the precise standards which involve the fixed 
context of science, our interpretation of propositions into 
judgments is almost entirely arbitrary. On the other hand, 
it may be said that in a given context the ‘ bearing ’ which 
we ascribe to a proposition is not strictly within the limits 
of what the proposition enunciates, but is read by us into 
its meaning. It^may be doubted however whether in actual 
living thought there is any judgment that is not an enthy- 
mcme, i. e. an argument with a suppressed premise or a sup¬ 
pressed conclusion. If we attempt to prune away from the 
judgment all the implied and suggested bearings of the propo¬ 
sition which conveys it, we shall find that we have whittled 
away the meaning which is the judgment itself. We must 
never forget the conclusion which we reached above, that 
the unity of the judgment does not exclude systematic multi- 
pheity within it. The logical content emploj^ed in any given 
judgment is a many-sided although determinate idea, and is 
gripped and attached to its actual place in the logical 
mechanism now by some of its prominences and now by others. 
Some reservations will have to be made in this respect when 
we come to speak of judgments that deal with self-contained 
systems, a type which we have more or less anticipated in the 
individual and generic judgments. But in ordinary reflective 
judging we are constantly referred away and away along a 
series of grounds and consequences, and it is idle to attempt 
to reduce the judgment to simplicity. What w'e really mean to 
mean is only to be found in the explicit articulation of the 
whole system of fact which the interest of the moment 
covers ; and all ordinary judgnient toils after our interest 
in vain. But prima facie the positive judgment has an 
advantage in this respect over the negative. A positive 
content is at all events something ; it is an instalment in 
satisfaction of our interest. If I say that the fire is burning 
in the dining-rt»om, this judgment is no doubt compatible 
with various grounds and various consequences, and in the 
judgment as I mean it some particular ground and some 
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particular consequence are probably included. Such a state¬ 
ment would not be made u propos of nothing, or if it were, il 
would be resented just as talking gibberish would be resented. 
There is some point or purpose to which it must-be taken as 
contributing, and some reason—though possibly falling out¬ 
side the content of the judgment—^w'hich serves as a ground 
for making it. But over and above all this there is, in the 
affirmative judgment, the positive logical content itself, which, 
though modifiable within very wide limits, yet cannot be 
modified beyond certain limits. The judgment may be in 
jiraise of some one’s thoughtfulness, in condemnation of their 
extravagance, in contempt of their effeminacy, or in alarm 
at their carelessness. But there is a nucleus, not indeed fixed 
nor free from ideal selection and synthesis, yet not quite inde¬ 
finitely variable and contaflning a positive element of appeal 
to normal perception. 

In a negative judgment strictly interpreted as mere denial 
this nucleus is lacking, as the consideration of bare denial 
taught us. Therefore we have nothing left but those ele¬ 
ments of meaning to which the interest of jMcdication i-' the 
sole clue. Let us take a plain every-day judgment such as 
‘ A. B. is not a dishonest man ’. If we enunciated this i)ro- 
l)osition in the sense of the infinite judgment, meaning e.g. 
that A. B. is not a man at all, but a stone or a monkey, we 
should unquestionably be held to have violated the conven¬ 
tions of speech. The meaning of every judgment is to be 
looked for in the attribute to which is attached tlu; interest 
that guides the selection of the content used in judging. 
But this attribute must obviously have definite relations, at 
any rate for some special purpose, to the content affirmed or 
denied. Whether it can precisely coincide with the content 
affirmed is a point to which A shall have to recur ; but it cannot 
jnccisely coincide with the content denied, lor if so, no result 
in which we had an interest would spring from the denial— 
the whole reason of our interest would be cancelled and be put 
away with the denial of the attribute on which it centred. 

Now I may be interrupted at this point with the objection 
that this is exactly what is alwa3re happening in negation. 
When we have suspected a man or thing of having some 
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attribute which interests us, and then find that we wefre 
mistaken, our interest in the individual may, and often does, 
fall dead at once. A man may be pointed out to us in a 
crowd as about to be our fellow-traveller on a difficult journey, 
and we may regard him with some interest on that account ; 
but if we learn that it was a mistake, and that \fe have nothing 
to do with him, we shall probably after that regard him as 
‘ nothing to us This is in fact almost a recurrence to the 
infinite judgment; for though we must know that he is 
a man, yet so long as he is not to be our fellow-traveller we 
do not care whether he is alive or dead ; i.c. for any positive 
quality of his humanity. Tlie judgment ‘ he is not coming 
with us' ai)proaches then to a judgment of bare exclusion, 
the attribute in which we have interest being the attribute 
excluded. •' 

In the first place, I think, we must to a great extent admit 
this contention ; and simply refer it to a difference of degree. 
Negative judgment does begin with a phase inappreciably 
differing from the infinite judgment. But yet, of course, the 
question ‘ Coming with us ? ’ must Jiave originated in some 
such judgment as ' He is the sort of person who might be 
coming with us ' ; and it is within this fact judged true that 
Uie ultimate negation ‘ not coming * has its meaning. The 
interest is first aw'akened by the whole attribute ‘ such as to 
come and could never have been aroused but for the presen¬ 
tation of such an attribute. If the negative judgment were 
really one of bare exclusion it w'ould ap])Iy equally well to 
everything in the world, and no inteiest would have been 
aroused which could have led us to make it of a particular 
individual. But in the second place, it must be added that 
in as far as, in the alternative which formally arises within the 
attribute * such as to come all ’the interest practically falls 
on one side of the alternative, this is an actual defect of 
knowledge and morality, but has not, in the case supposed, 
been j^ushed far enough to prevent the insistance on the 
positive attribute ‘capacity to comeAnd this attribute 

* It Ls a commonplace satire to say oi a man that the universe interests 
him only in as far as it ia what his particular whim requires. What is 
not money, or total abstinence, or woman’s emaiicipatiou, as the case 
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supplies in fact a positive content for the denial, though we 
by the hjrpothesis happen to be now indifferent to it. The 
denial resilly contains the judgment, ‘ The man is one who, we 
thought, might come, but is not coming/ The proximate 
case in the ascending scale of knowledge may be illustrated 
by supposing that instead of our interest dropping dead on 
hearing that he does not come with us, this negative judg¬ 
ment enunciates to us a regret that he is not coming, implying 
that we ascribe to him some positive quality which causes us 
to regret losing his company. In lliis case the jiositive 
bearing of the negation ‘ He is not coming with us ’ is jn imarily 
a conseqtience of the negation operating upon the judged con¬ 
tent ‘ We should wish liim to come with us This conse¬ 
quence supplies the denial with a positive import, and may 
be the only aspect of it prftminent in the mind. ' 

But there is something else to be considered, livery 
judgment without exception challenges the question ‘ Why 
is it so ? ’ or at least ‘ How do you know it to be so ? ’ the 
lormer question demanding the cause oi' real ground, the 
latter demanding the cause of knowledge or logical ground. 
These two kinds of ground run into one another, as w'e saw', 
and need not be distinguished for our ]n'esent jmrpose. In 
denial, then, there must be this element also of i)Ositive import, 
the attribute which justifies the denial for us. It is jilain 
further that in case of the non-existence of the immediate 
or apparent subject, this attribute may be judged directly ol 
Reality, which is the ultimate subject in legation as in all 
Judgment. ‘The house on the marsh is not burnt down' 
may be true because there is no house on the marsh, and 
although reality—positive fact—excludes the burning dowai 
of any such house.^ 

may be, is nothing to him. This is u good illustration oi the luoiui and 
intellectual impotence indicated by any ai>proac'h to bare negation- 
Hegel has quaintly compared the distinction between bare an<l .sigiiiii- 
cant denial to that between crime and civil dispute. If I steal, niy act 
says ‘ This is not yours without asserting that it is mine or any one’s 
by right, i. e. it ignores the whole sphere of property or reasonable 
Xjossession by alleging no ground for its denial. In a civil disxnite 1 say 
‘ This is not yours, because it is mine,' i. c. 1 assert rights of jiroxierty, as 
you do ; but 1 deny your right on the ground of mine. 

^ It may be objected tliat in such a case to say ‘ The house on the 
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Thus in Negation we have two positive elements whioh 
may be present together, or in various relations of prominence, 
or may wholly or partially coincide. The third element of 
import, the positive content explicitly employed in judging, 
falls away in the negative judgment, being replaced by a bare 
exclusion of an explicit content. This bare exclusion is what 
we discussed on its own merits in the second section of the 
present chaiitei', and found to amount in itself to iiotliing.® 
We arc therefore referred for the meaning of significant nega¬ 
tion to the positive ground, or positive consequence, of the 
exclusion which forms the outward and visible shape of nega- 
Thus we apiiroach the solution of the problem how 
knowledge can take the form of ignorance—how * what it is ' 
can be known through knowing ‘ what it is not *. 

r 

marsh is burnt down is not so much iahe as unmeaning ; in other words 
that the negative ‘ the house is not burnt down has moaning only if 
there is a house, and presupposes or asserts that tliere is one. I liavc 
strong sympatiiy with this objoction, which turns on the problem of 
a real distinction between subject and I’ledicaliou within the Judgment. 
13 ut an uiimeaiiiiig judgment clearly not true. The only doubt is 
whether its not being true justilie.s any negative except one winch .should 
Lirand it us unmeaning, e. g. ‘ There is no house to burn down.’ The 
more hyjiothetical judgments are, the Je.s.s they jiresent this dilhculty. 

1 tliink that Mr. Keynes’ objection (pp. ijj- 3) to my account of 
bare denial i.s sulliciently met by what has been .said above, especially 
on jip. JiSx-2 and J85-6. 1 will only remark (i) that I count two 

elements of po.sitive .sigmlicaiicc in the negative judgment viz. the 
groiiiiil and the coii.se(pienee or po.sitive interest ami not the ground 
only ; (.:) that wholly to .separate ground Iroin a judgment is always 
to destroy in great part the meaning of the judgment—this is essential 
to a sound theory of inference ; and (3) that our ready acccjitance and 
interpretation of such judgments as his examples shows how far vve are 
from bare negation when we accept them ; for their natural meaning, 
wliich w'e accept, is conditioned by a whole system of context and 
jiositive interest which we presuppose as alw'ays present with us. 
Literally taken ‘ A.B. did not start by that train ’ may mean there was 
no A.B. ill the world. .u‘ the man who started had not that name, or 
tliat A.B. is a moiintam in South America, and therefore could not start 
by a tram. How common it is for any careful speaker to say ' A.B. did 
not start—at least I looked and could not see him', thus supplying 
what we know the literal jmlgraent'wants. You may insist, ‘ but it 
means at least the denial; ' but 1 insist ' It does not tell you what the 
denial means, except by assuming a context and positive interest, 
which take it beyond bare negation.’ On the same jmssage in Mr. Keynes* 
book, see further, p. 297 below. 
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^he primary analysis of the significant negative judgment 
presents therefore a close parallel to that of the hypothetical 
judgment. ‘ A is not B ’ may always be taken to ^ ‘ A is x 
which excludes (or which is imj^lied in excluding) B Or 
in extreme cases we may have ‘ Reality is x, which excludes 
or is involved in excluding A B Just thus we saw that ‘ It 
A is B it is C ’ may always be interpreted into ‘ A is a factor 
in a real system x which given A B involves C ’ ; or in im 
extreme case, ‘ Reality contains a system x such that, if 
A B were placed within it, C would result.’ We examined 
at length the conditions under which such a 'relation as that 
enunciated in the hypothetical judgment could be ma(l||^ 
intelligible, and we found that a real system within which the 
separate terms should be interdependent was the bond ot 
union which alone could justify such a reference of one tiling 
to another. In the same way we saw that negation ])resup- 
poses a real system—a system affirmed in judgment to be 
actual—as a condition of its intelligibility ; and if it is replied 
that a system presupposes negation— for it presupjjoses 
difference—we must answer, first, that negation in its pure 
form as simple contradiction is the abstraction of difference, 
and may be later in origin than, or at least presupposes as 
coeval with it, the positive differences which all thought 
involves ; and secondly, that in thought it is possible and 
indeed is the rule for factors to })resui>pose each other, and to 
grow into distinctness pari passtf. In fact. Negation is 
simply the logical, conscious exjuession of difference. 

Significant negation, then, like hyjsothesis, is intelligible 
within and with reference to a system judged to be actual. 
It is only within such a system that something can be made 
out of nothing by implying a positive ground or c<'nsequence 
in a bare denial. In other words, the essence t)f formal 
negation is to invest the contrary with the character of the 
contradictory, or to raise mere discrepancy or positive oppo¬ 
sition to the level of the absolute or contradictory alternative 
which is the abstraction of diffefrence. It is only contradictory 
negation which allows a conclusion to be formally drawn from 
the negative ; contrary negation does not admit of this. It 
is only contrary negation which allows any import to be 

1037 u 
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materially attached to the negative ; contradictory negatitf)n 
does not admit of this. The fact that contrary negation can 
be given the force of contradiction, that a positive opposite 
can be known as a sole alternative, and that unless this is 
done knowledge remains inarticulate and chaotic, is simply 
the fact that Reality is a system. It is in considerations of 
this kind that we must look for a reconciliation of conflicting 
ideas as to the ' subjective * or * objective ' place of negation. 
We must ask in every case what negation ? The negation of 
what and under what presuppositions ? Without going further 
into extreme views about the objective import of negation, 
I am most anxious to persuade the reader that the fruitful 
question is not ‘ Can we conjure a meaning out of a bare 
denial ? * but ‘ Why is it that in knowledge we cannot do 
without denial ? ’ ‘In your “ system of differences it may 
be said, ‘ you put a significance into your negations, and then 
pride yourself on finding there what you put in.* This is 
true. Wliat I want to insist on is the fact that this kind of 
significance cannot be put into anything but negation, and 
the light which this fact throws on the significance in question. 
Reality is a system, and you cannot have system apart from 
negation. This is the central fact from which all enquiry 
must start. The connecting link between difference, contra¬ 
diction, and contrariety ^ is that difference becomes contra¬ 
diction when taken as mere difference or as the abstraction of 
difference, that is, as expressed in a negative judgment which 
(like the infinite judgment) professes merely to exclude a given 
idea, or deny a given affirmation. If the denial were within 
a self-identical system it would carry a positive bearing. As 
ex hypothesi it has no positive bearing, it embodies mere 
difference without identity, or the abstraction of difference. 
Such a denial is the pure contradictory of the affirmation 
which it denies. On the other hand, difference becomes 
discrepancy or contrariety when not the formal abstraction of 
difference, but positive differents claim the same place, and 
the same place means the sanie relation to the same system. 
Such contrariety exists between ‘A is B/ and ‘A is '. 

^ See below, II, chap, vii, on the ' Formal Postulates of Know¬ 
ledge 
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Tkus the articulate arrangement of differences under their 
systematic relations is the root of positive discrepancy. The 
system as determined by one relation excludes, under that 
relation, the system as determined by any other ; and the 
system as a whole identifies any one of its positive relations 
with the mere difference from, i.e. the bare exclusion of, certain 
other positive relations. A is either B, or . This is t4ie 
combination of Contradiction and Coritrarietv. 

It is not essential that the positive ground and positive- 
consequence of a denial should be different. JJnder conditions 
of precise knowledge tliey must be the same. We shall see 
that where only two alternatives are possible, and they 
exclude one another, either of them is denied by the affirma¬ 
tion of the otlier, and affirmed by its negation. Under such 
conditions the denial of onft alternative has the affirmation of 
the other both for its ground and for its consequent. ‘ He 
will either dissolve or resign ’ permits us to understand under 
the denial ‘ he will not resign ' the affirmation ‘ he will dis¬ 
solve ’ alike as its ground and as its consequent. It is plain 
that in actual knowledge there are degrees of this coalescence. 
The ground may be imperfect or extraneous ; it may be 
replaced by any positive quality that excludes the predicate 
denied, i.e. in this case, excludes resignation. This positive 
quality might be even difficult to formulate i^rccisely, and 
might run as close as possible to a bare denial; we might 
feel sure that' he is not the man to resign ’; which means that 
his general character as we understand it precludes the idea 
that he will resign. Such a general ground would be at once 
reinforced in its cogency and restricted in its result by the 
consequence of the denial, the necessities of the case being as 
supposed above. The two in their coalescence, ‘ iie is a man 
who will not resign,' and ‘ not resigning, he must dissolve 
would in that case form the complete analysis of the denial 
* he will not resign 

It has been necessary in this discussion to anticipate the 
account of disjunction which will be given in the next chapter. 
Perfect disjunction is of course a late form of knowledge. 
But it is an ideal inevitably involved in the nature of negation. 
All significant denial—all denial, that is, which rises above 
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the level of the infinite judgment—corresponds to this id^l 
in two respects at least. Every denial has its meaning within 
an attribute or set of attributes judged to be real ; and every 
denial affirms some positive matter which affects and is affected 
by its relation to such a comprehensive attribute. This may 
be illustrated in another way, which will also serve as a re¬ 
capitulation of the stages of negation. 

Ncgatit)n is rooted in the fact of difference, but difference 
is not enough to warrant negation. Mortality is a difference 
within the identity of man, but we do not therefore deny that 
man is mortal. Significant negation begins, we said, when 
positive diffcrents claim the same place in the same system— 
in the simplest case, when differents claim to be identical, 
Man is not mere mortality, i e. does not coincide with mere 
mortality in the system of reality. ' As thus conflicting, which 
of course can only happen in a judgment, differents are con¬ 
traries or opposites, and the assertion of one is the negation 
of the other. Now these contraries or opposites may be of 
any number. There is nothing to limit them. Any colour is 
the contrary or opposite of black, if asserted in the same rela¬ 
tion : and so would any sound or taste be, if asserted in the 
same relation, which seems impossible for a sane man. If then 
we consider negation at this stage as embodying contrary 
opposition, what follows from it? ‘This surface is not black' 
has indeetl a gnumd, viz. that it is some particular other 
colour : bvit what alxmt the consequent of the negation ? 
There is none, except that the surface is some colour other 
than black, and therefore we U)se by choosing the negative 
expression rather than the positive, and the significance of 
the negation qua negatitui is absent. What follows from the 
absence of a conseqiuMit as definite as the ground? Nothing 
less than this, that negation cannot l>e explained on the basis 
of mere exclusion of contraries. It is indeed possible to deny 
intelligibly on siicli a basis, in virtue of the general consequence 
of negation, but no reason can be assigned for in such a case 
preferring negation to affirmation. For in the case supposed 
we .should be concluding from ‘ A is red ’, through ‘ A is 
not black to 'A is of some colour other than black ’— 
a manifest loss. 
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• Negation can have no bearing, i. e. no interest or raison 
d'etre, unless the contraries are limited so that something 
follows from the negation. In other words, Negation always 
involves Contradiction betw-een contraries and not merely 
Contrariety. There may be any number of alternatives, but 
unless the number is limited or falls within some positive 
characteristic however vaguely known, nothing can follow 
from the denial either of one or of any number .imong tliein. 
Therefore thougli negation originates in difference, which it 
raises to contrariety by embodying it in definite relations, 
and though it does not arriv’e at formal contradiction between 
opposites till h^ng j^roce.sses t)f thought and language lie 
l^ehind it, yet I am unable to comjirehend how any negation 
can have interest apart from being taken within a positive 
whole, however vague, wlfich is of the nature <lemanded by 
the relation of contradiction when established between oppo¬ 
sites. Mere contradiction as between ‘ he is good ’ and ‘ he 
is not good ’ is given in the nature of negation from the first ; 
and its development consists in filling this unmeaning form 
witli significant opposites, so that from ' he is not good ’ we 
may be able to infer something more than that ' it is not true 
that he is good 

Significant Negation then combines in itself the absolute 
Contradiction which was illustrated by the fnfinite Judgment, 
and tlie Contrariety which arises between dificrents when 
referred to the same place in the same system. Withoui 
contrariety negation would ha\’(* nothing that it could mean, 
but without contradiction it would not have in itself the power 
to mean an^dhing." 

* Tlic above account was mcxlclUMl so as to rcsj-K-ct the tiistinctioii 
niaclt* in Formal Fogic between Contraries, both of mIik'Ii may be false, 
ami Contradictories, one ol w'hich must be true. Hut in common usa)»e 
the relation between Contraries is called Coiitratliction, no less than that 
between Contradictories. And it i.s important to realise that Contradiction 
in the inetaphy-sical sense, i. e. a ileadlock which reason cannot acijuiesce 
in, is rootwl in what we definetj as Contrariety, i- e. tlie nnnicdiated 
reference of ihtferent predicates to the same subject. See Hradley, Miml, 
72, 49ft, and Appearance, cd. 2, 562. 1 think that the above account of 
Contrariety and my account of (.'ontradiction in the Companion to 
Plato's Reputilic, p, 149 f[., are in harmony with Mr. Bradley's statement. 
The ultimate nature of Contradiction is philosophically very important. 
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4 . The rules of the opposition and conversion of Judg¬ 
ments, which have come down to us almost as Aristotle 
formulated them, are founded on the classification of judg¬ 
ments according to ‘ quantity *. They therefore lay down 
the relations to one another of all classes of judgments which 
this principle recognises, in as far as the truth or falsehood of 
any one judgment affects the truth or falsehood of any other 
which deals with the same content. But when we attempt, 
as we have attempted above, to distinguish the kinds of truth 
which various ty^es of judgment embody, then tiie relations 
between the various classes of judgment cease to be a matter 
of mechanical rule-of-thumb, although not hard to understand 
if we ])ay attention t(» the actual significance of the judgments 
with which we deal. 

i. *riie princi]ile from wliich we must set out is that every¬ 
thing which can be affirmed can also be denied. In some 
cases the denial will be confined to a shape closely corre- 
sj)onding to that of the affirmation, and in some there will be 
twf) kinds of denial which will fall apart. 

a. The Singular Judgment cannot be treated for the present 
jmrpose as a case of the universal. It has, as we saw, a univer¬ 
sal character, but not in the sense of referring to an aggregate 
of individuals. If ‘ Caesar crossed the Rubicon ’ is true, 

‘ Caesar did not cross the Rubicon ' is false ; and if the 
negation is false the affirmation is true. Thus the relation of 
Contrary Opjwsition, according to which the Universal 
Affirmative and the Universal Negative of formal logic may 
both be fjilse, falls away in the case of a Singular Judgment in 
our sense of the term. In this type of jiidgment w’e have the 
simple relation of affirmation to formal negation which is 
contradictory, i. e. presents an absolute alternative. The 
reason of this we shall have further to consider in treating of 
Double Negation. 

/3. The Judgments of Enumeration, Plural or Particular 
Judgments, including the Collective Judgment, present the 
relations towards each other with which we are familiar in 
the common scheme of opposition. The peculiarity of these 
relations is that in them an absolute alternative or contradic¬ 
tory opposition is only to l^e obtained by opposing judgments of 
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dMferent quantities. The reason of this is well brought out 
in a phrase which Aristotle employs in his account of opposition, 
where he states the contradictory of ‘ All are ’ to be ‘ Not all 
are *—instead of using the expression of our text-books ‘ Some 
are not ’ ; or when he says that the contradictory of a pro¬ 
position which affirms a predicate universally, is one which 
asserts that of the same subject the predicate is not universally 
true. Wffiat is affirmed in a collective judgment is the homo¬ 
geneity in a certain respect of an aggregate still regarded as 
an aggregate of enumeration, although endowed with sufficient 
unity to warrant itself as a completed whole. The denial of 
the judgment is the denial of this homogeneity, and is rather 
a consequence of than identical with the partial counter¬ 
enumeration which oiir logic-books take as its type. If, for 
instance, we assigned a nilmber to the counter-enumeration, 
the contradiction would no longer be complete, and we should 
find ourselves in contrariety instead. To say that ' All these 
books are German ' and that ‘ Two of them are not ' cannot 
be a contradiction pure and simple ; for the falsehood of ‘ All 
these are ’ is compatible witii the truth of * Two—thrf*e— 
or all of them are not This is enough to show that ‘ some 
not if w'e take it as a sign of counter-enumeration, is less 
safe in contradictory opposition than ' not all '. 

As regards the ‘ contrary * opj^osition of ‘ All are ' and 
‘ None are ', the doctrine of formal logic is true so long as we 
confine ourselves to Judgments of Enumeration. ‘ None arc ' 
asserts a complete counter-enumeration or its equivalent 
based on some other ground, and besides this assertion and its 
contrary there are as many alternatives as there are individuals 
in the aggregate, minus one. 

The particular or incomplete collective judgments ‘ Some 
are * and ‘ Some are not ’ (sub-contraries) are of course com¬ 
patible wdth each other so long as we do nrd determine them 
numerically; and continue to be so then if we consider that 
incompleteness of enumeration debars us from all reference 
to a sum total. If on the other hand we permit the comparison 
with an assumed sum total, we pass at this point into calcula¬ 
tion. The general conception under which we are enumerating 
always, it must be remembered, implies a total ; so that 
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calculation lies very near to judgments of this type. ' 3fx 
men were killed and ten wounded (but not killed) ’ aire judg¬ 
ments perfectly compatible with one another if the number 
of men on the ground was sixteen or more ; but if there were 
only fifteen or fewer, then the two judgments at once rise into 
contraries. Both may then be false, but one must be. This 
however is calculation. 

This account of the matter includes all that need be said 
of the Singular judgment if used in opposition to tne Collective 
judgment. In sjicli a case the Singular judgment takes the 
j)lace and follows the rules of a judgment of Enumeration. It 
must hf)^^'c^'er uiulergf) a transformation, even it only implied, 
in taking on a relation to the basis of enumeration. ‘ How 
many Liberals voted again.st the Bill ? ’ ‘A. B. did. ('. D. did,’ 
tS:c.. (i'C. These singular pro])ositiorfS .ire read off into emimera- 
tive judgments, ‘ One Liberal, two Liberals,’ &c. 

The further judgments which arise out of the Judgment of 
Enumeratifm and Measurement ff)llow the characteristics of 
those forms of the true universal judgment to which, whether 
as generic or as hypothetical, they severally approximate. 
Between j- I will now point out shortly the characteristics of these 
judgments themselves when placed in opposition. The 
nv*nt .. tendency of the higher stages of knowledge is, as we saw in 
the last section, to fuse contrariety and contradiction into 
one. This is obvious, for instance, in the individual generic 
judgment, for the same reason as in the singular judgment 
itself. And (‘ven in the analogical judgment the tendency 
to fusion is strongly marked. The allegation of exceptions 
against a generic character, whether in form of expression 
positive or negative, must either be insignificant as w'lien the 
exceptions arc apparent and not real, or else tend by analogy 
to establish a contrary alternative or positive contradictory. 
In the former case the judgments which emphasise the excep¬ 
tions must be taken to be not generic judgments at all, but 
mere enumerative judgments, which therefore cannot touch 
the essence of tlie generic judgments they appear to oppose. 
For we shall find the dominant principle in these relations to 
be that a judgment of one type o cannot deny a judgment of 
anotlicr type ; although the former may suggest a judgment 
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otf the t 3 rpe /3 which will constitute a full denial of the other 
judgment of that same type.* Under the head of such mere 

*■ Cp. Keynes u>i, 122-3, and 259, and p. 369, below. Sec also Essen¬ 
tials, 116-17. Objection is taken to the views (i)that tlie Particular in 
categorical shape is unscientihe ; (2) that a judgment is in principle 
effectively denied only by another of its own tyjie. 

The governing principle of these views is the conception of the double 
nature of judgment, which makes every actual judgment a baHle- 
ground between the existential and the necessary character. No form, 
I take it, is quite unambiguous (see Preface to cd 2), but the separate, 
types of import do tend to find .appropriate expression, ainl it seems 
only right in logical theory to insist on this tend«-ncy. And 1 think it 
a counsel of perfection for practical life. 

Thus (i) if wli.at you want of the categorical pai ticulai is to contia- 
dict the hypothetical or scientilic universal, you are (j), 3 <h>, below) 
lighting a theoretical principle with uii;in.'dys<Hl jurlgineiits of perception 
and cmnneratioii. l>o not nea^y all popular errors rest on this practice ? 
And you have an appropriate nuxle of denial in the. mcKlal particular, 
w'hich is intended for the expression of incipient analysis, when it falls 
short of justifying a contrary universal. 

If what you want of it is to assert existence, tlien you are falling back 
on the assertory or existential side of judgment, anil letting the aspect 
of nece.ssary connection slide into the background. ' But every judg¬ 
ment includes in some degree both,’ Yes it dixis ; and that is why we 
are always confu-sing them with each other. ' Est hoc, ergo propter hoc 
is a more general formula than ' I’ost hoc— ’, and expresses much the 
same fallacy. In Logic we might at least try to avoid both. 

(2) If [ were to say that a scientific judgment can only be denied 
by a scientific judgment and an existential by an existential, that might 
seem obvious, and would be all I want. A doctrinaire ilonies facts 011 
the ground of laws ill-imderstoiMl. An empiric ilenies laws on the 
ground of facts ill-conceived. M. Keynes says (p 124) that I admit 
that exceptions can overthrow u law, and the rest of my argument is 
ffinoralio eletuhi. But of course 1 mean exccjitions interpreted in terms 
of a law. How am I to know that Volvox is not an animalcule, when 
Ehrenberg says it is, unless I can tell more or less to what kind it really 
belongs ? 1 need not know what precise kind ; but I must know ‘ .some 

kind excluding animalcule.’ And from that it is only a step of degree 
to knowing precisely what kind. 

As to denying every judgment only by its own type, there i.s a pecu¬ 
liarity ill the disjunction (cp, vol. ii, 104). It is (sec p. 32H) a unity of 
hypotheticals and a categorical, and, further, represents the whole 
system which itself gives meaning to a negation. So, taking the last 
point first, I should say that it isJiardly natural to deny it, for in doing 
so you must presuppose another disjunction to give meaning to your 
negation. The place for negation is rather under than of a disjunction. 
The natural course would seem to be to let it alone and begin again. 
Cp. Essentials, p. 125, and below, 301. 

But if you are able to specify and deny the categorical basis, e.g. to 
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enumerative judgments would come all observations of artiiicild 
forms, mutilations, abortions, &c., in organic and spiritual 
beings ; and all accidental juxtapositions rendered by judg¬ 
ments whose subjects have no connection with their predicates. 
The generic judgment' Man is a creature with a sense of justice * 
is not invalidated by instances drawn from dead men, lunatics, 
or idiots ; nor even, perhaps, from criminals, if there are 
such, whose conscience is obliterated by lifelong war with 
society. But I shall be told that a scientific law has no 
exceptions. This is just what I am maintaining; I am 
saying that exceptions are either apparent or real, and in the 
former case, that now before us, do not deny the law ; in the 
latter proceed positively to indicate another law. In the 
secoijd case, when the law^ is really impeached by the bearing 
of the exceptional instance, this bch.ring must have a positive 
import, which may not amount to a suggested law, but must 
be in the same region of essential individuality in which the 
characteristic that is denied has its import. 

If I say that all exogenous trees are dicotyledonous, I am 
oj>posed by a real, not merely aj^parent, exception in the case 
of the Coniferae, w'hich though eJeogenous have in many 
species more than two cotyledons. Here we have one Generic 
judgment (I use ‘ generic ’ in the logical sense which I have 
explained) opposed to another. It is not merely that here and 
there an aborted or mutilated instance is to be found in 
which a part of the plant is wanting ; but that an enormous 
natural order with marked unity of habit, and in the strictest 
sense ^ sharing the characteristic on which the analogy is 
based, does not display the character required by analogy. 

say, in denying ‘ X is r<*d or green ‘ X is not a colour that is one way 
of disposing of the whole disjunction ; or if your objection is to its 
exclusiveness or exhaustiveness you can deny that one of the two 
special hypotheticals involved which alleges the necessity you desire 
to impeach. In all this categorical is opposed to categorical, and 
hypothetical or at least modal particular to hypothetical. 

^ Here an error is possible. The wood-formation of Coniferae, though 
proceeding from a cambium ring outside the old wootl, has differences 
from that of Dicotyledonous Exogens. If these differences were of 
importance the exception might break down as not a case under the 
rule, Coniferae not being true Exogens. 
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^jow I am not aware that any importance has been attached 
to determining the connection between exogenous wood- 
formation and the number of seed-leaves or cotyledons ; but 
it is plain that the conflict of generic judgments so far as we 
have followed it does not destroy the idea of such a connection, 
which would be the effect of a mere contradiction, but suggests 
that it may be characteristic of plants with two or more seed- 
leaves. Supposing that monocotyledons were also found in 
some cases to form wood externally, the question would still 
arise whether any principle of development could be traced 
according to which the characteristics under discussion might 
arise together or owing to connected causes, as if e.g. there 
was a point at which the one natural kind approached very 
close to the other. If so, the supposed further exception would 
still lead to a positive principle or contrary, and not to an 
empty contradiction. Even if the first generic judgment were 
a sheer blunder and confusion, as has been the cas(^ from time 
to time with judgments propounded in science, it is scarcely 
possible to rectify the confusion except by substituting for it 
the true positive conceptions that arise out of the cases which 
overthrow it. An example in point is Elirenberg’s inclusion 
of a group of confervoid Algae (V^)lvox) under the class of 
Infusorial Animalculae, or again, probably, his alleged detec¬ 
tion of highly-organised structure in the Infusoria jiropcr. 
Enumerative exceptions arc futile in such cases ; what is 
needed is a re-interpretation of the character of the group as 
such. Such a re-interpretation is at once contrary and con¬ 
tradictory to the mistaken judgment which it corrects. But 
in the process of interpretation it may and perhaps must pass 
throTigh a stage which may best be described when we are 
speaking of the hypothetical judgment. 

6 . The contrary of the Hypothetical Judgment is as usual Between 
a judgment of the same type. The complete contrary of 
‘ If outdoor relief is refused the workhouses are crowded * Jutlg- 
would be ‘ If outdoor relief is refused the workhouses {caeteris 
paribus) are not crowdedThis denial means that the 
condition expressed in the hypothesis * If . . refused ’ is not 
merely inoperative to cause pressure on the workhouse, but 
is actively operative to decrease that pressure. I insert the 
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limitation caeteris paribus merely to secure the judgment 
being taken as truly hypothetical, because in such concrete 
matter as this there is a tendency to interpret the judgment 
as collective in the sense that ‘ Every case of a is a case of ^ ; 
so that it may be objected to on the score of accidental in¬ 
stances. In abstract matter, e.g. in geometrj^, where the 
hypothetical judgment has an unambigubus imjjort, these 
objections arc understood to be inadmissible. Parallel lines 
are taken qua parallel when it is said that they do not meet, 
arid so forth. 

This contrary is the form of negation to which all precise 
thought aspires. If the condition is irrelevant and wholly 
unconnected, then indeed the. entire type of knowledge to 
whicl’i we have aspired is a delusion and a snare, and the 
mere contradictory which wnll ejfpress our ignorance must 
be found in a judgment of a lower type. But if the condition 
is relevant it must operate somehow, and we can only choose 
between one view of its operatif>n and another. Such a choice 
is expressed by embodying mere contraries in an absolute 
aliernafive or contradictory ; by considering ‘ If A is B it is 
not C ’ as the contradictory of ‘ If A is B it is C ’ ; as it is 
the only way of denying it Iry a hypothetical judgment. 

But if we are to destroy the hypothetical judgment itself 
as an expression of grf)und and consequence, we must aim 
our negation precisely at its form. The enuincrative parti¬ 
cular would not help us here. When we have said that * If 
(i. e. in so far as) a man is good he is wise it is idle to 
reply that some good men are not wise. This is to attack 
an abstract principle with unanaUsed examples. Wliat we 
must say in order to deny the above-mentioned abstract judg¬ 
ment is something of this kind : ‘ If,’ or ‘ Though a man is 
good, yet it docs not follow that he is wise,’ i.e. 'Though a man 
is good, yet he need not be wise ’. The particle ‘ though ’ 
introduces the condition as a supposal, but by its adversative 
force prepares us for a denial that it has any connection with 
the consequent. 

This same form, which may be called the modal particular, 
is the appropriate contradictory to a generic judgment which 
has to be altogether surrendered and cannot be corrected by 
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a|positive contrary. Its meaning is however not as clear as 
that of the Generic or Hypothetical judgments. For it does 
not assert a positive relation, but drops down into an un¬ 
analysed quality of exclusion, and thus into the confused 
concrete of phenomena. It may therefore mean that the 
supposed condition is inoperative and irrelevant, or it may 
mean that it is weakly operative and liable to be overcome 
by normal counteracting conditions, or that it is operative 
as asserted in the hypothetical judgment, but liable occasion¬ 
ally to be overcome by exceptional conditions. This last is 
a common meaning, but is not the true negation of the opposed 
abstract hypothetical judgment, and ought to be discarded 
from science, though there is no means of lelieving the modal 
particular negation from it. How then are we to treat the 
correlative case, in which we deny ‘ If A is B it is not C ’ by 
‘ Though A be B yet it may be C ’ ? This seems to confirm 
our view that the character of mere negation is incompatible 
with that of the hypothetical judgment. For the former of 
these two contradictories is of course the same judgment which 
we have already considered in the light of a contrary and 
positive negation ; and the latter seems therefore to retain 
under its affirmative form the essential character of mere 
denial. ‘ Though A is B yet it does not follow that it is not 
C ' expresses the only sense in which the affirmative modal 
particular is a true or mere contradictory to the negative 
hypothetical judgment.^ This sense is not in itself satisfactory 
if taken as the import of possibility, and real possibility 
demands a nearer advance tow’ards the affirmative contrary— 
a recognition of some real operative condition making for the 
connection alleged possible. That this is so only confirms 
the suggestion made aljove that in significant negation contrary 
and contradictory tend to become one. 

I may anticipate the case of Disjunction so far as it here 
concerns us by saying that the denial 0 /a disjunctive judgment, 
though formally possible, is not a problem that naturally arises 
in logic. The disjunction i^ the presupposition and the goal 
of negation as an organon of knowledge. By denying it as 
a whole we sweep away the fabric of knowledge relative to the 

See below, on Privation and Affirmation. 
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matter in hand, and must begin over again from the beginnin|r, 
as there is no sphere left within which anything can arise from 
the denial of the disjunction. To deny a disjunction in this 
sense we should not trouble ourselves with the alternatives, 
but analyse them into their common basis and deny that. An 
impersonal judgment, as expressing wholly inarticulate know¬ 
ledge, is the appropriate form for such denial, unless we are 
denying one disjunction under another. ‘ The soul is neither 
square nor round ' may be denied by ‘ The soul is not in space '; 
for this denial has a positive ground and consequence founded 
on an implied disjunction, ‘ either in space or intellectual.' 
But if we are presented with a number of alternatives about 
a matter which seems to us to have no basis in reality nor 
relation to actual knowledge at all, then we may reply with 
the iinjicrsonal negative as the foicn of thought most suited 
to mere absence of positive content. ‘ The disembodied 
spirit in its earthly presence is revealed either by contact or by 
signs.’ To this an entire unbeliever would probably answer, 
' There is no earthly presence of disembodied spirits,’ and here 
he approaches, not wholly by his own fault, the infinite judg¬ 
ment. He has merely said that reality is without the matter 
alleged, and his saying has no positive import beyond what 
arises from the imputation to reality of a character—whatever 
that may be—^not necessarily incompatible with, but rather 
undistinguished by, the presence of disembodied sjurits. 
Specific denials of a disjunction on the ground of incom¬ 
pleteness or superfluity ^ are of course either under a further 
disjunction which the denial tends to make explicit, or in the 
second case, prima facie, under the disjunction to be denied 
itself, with the result of showing that a different one is needed. 

Double ii. In treating of the contradictory relation, that namely 

Negation, tw^o judgments of which one simply denies the other, 

so forming an absolute alternative, we saw the results that 
spring from double negalion. We appealed to double negation 
for instance in the case of the singular judgment, such as 
‘ Caesar crossed the Rubicon ’. 'This, with its simple denial 
‘ Caesar did not cross the Rubicon forms an absolute alterna¬ 
tive, although the denial has a meaning and is not a mere 
’ See following chapter on this case. 
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Inference from Falsity 

infinite judgment. So far as this is the case, the opposition 
Between the two is at once contrary and contradictory. 

Do the two cases of inference from falsity in contradictory 
opposition stand on the same footing ? The one is from the 
falsity of the affirmative, the other from the falsity of the 
negative. The former amounts to single, and the latter to 
double negation. 

The explanation of single denial which has been given above 
may be briefly restated here. The abstraction of difference, 
taken in respect of its contrast with identity, and so as mere 
non-identity or otherness, is employed in negation as the 
vehicle of a positive contrary, which contrary is thus in¬ 
vested with the full alternative force that belongs to otherness 
as such when contrasted in the abstract with sameness as such. 
As regards the history of,early thought on this question, of 
course we are not to look for determinate abstractions in 
primitive minds. But primitive minds probably are abstract, 
though they do not deal with abstractions. We must look 
for the germ of contradictory negation in mere repugnance or 
repulsion, which, although a positiv'e state, has a peculiar 
aspect of negativity to which the inarticulate abstractness 
of the piimitive mind lends an aspect rather of contradiction 
than of contrariety. Every one who has watched children 
must have noticed the remonstrant' No ’ without any expressed 
content, w'hich is a sign of aversion to something done or 
suggested. The absence of indicated reference to any particu¬ 
lar matter is often surjjrising, and impresses an observer by 
the difficulty of finding either the bearing or the ground of 
the negation. Here it is rather the positive contrary that is 
undeveloped and latent than the mere rejection or contradic¬ 
tory. Therefore I cannot but think that the absolute alterna¬ 
tive—mere generalised otherness or rejection—makes itself 
explicit by the side of the positive contrary at a very early 
stage of thought. 

Thus though I do not take every negation to be necessarily 
aimed against an affirmation of the same content, yet it seems 
to me that the pair of judgments which form a contradictory 
opposition embody an ultimate fact of knowledge. Single 
negation is in form the substitution of mere difference, or 
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nothingness, for the combined identity and difference whicji 
alone have meaning. This form is the baas of the alternative 
in contradiction. It is the alternative antithesis between 
something and nothing. That ' nothing ' is furnished with 
a meaning in hunc effectum does not appear from or affect the 
form of contradiction. Single negation, then—^the- passage 
from the falsity of ‘ A is B * to the truth of ‘ A ds not B ’— must 
be regarded on its formal side as the abstraction of a universal 
characteristic of knowledge. It means that A is, under the 
conditions and for the purpose of the judgment in question, 
in a relation of pure otherness to B. 

The case of double negation—the passage from the falsity 
of ‘ A is not B ' to the truth of ‘ A is B ’—is in my judgment 
accounted tor by the preceding remarks. The true problem, 
to nf>^ mind, is not how negation should be the absolute 
alternative of the corresponding affirmation, but rather how, 
being in its exterior form and vehicle such an alternative, it 
should become possessed of positive intelligible import. The 
fundamental nature of negation, thus understood, may no 
doubt be embodied in the principle of Excluded Third or 
Excluded Middle, which asserts that of two contradictory 
enunciations one must be true and the other false. Thus 
stated, the principle is merely formal, because the question 
immediately arises, ‘ What are contradictory assertions ? ' 
The definition might be made plainer by substituting for the 
plurase in question an expression such as * the assertion and 
denial of the same content ’ ; but no definition can relieve us 
from the task, which 1 have attempted to perform in this 
chapter, of explaining what a mere denial of an assertion really 
is. Excluded Middle is thus merely the abstract case of 
Contradiction or simple negation, and the proof of the principle 
lies in the analysis of negation. 

I may illustrate this view, in the case of double negation, 
by two conceptions that deserve attention. The affirmation 
that admittedly results from double negation may be ascribed 
to the reappearance of an original affirmation at which the 
first negation must have been aimed, so soon as that first 
negation is cancelled by the second. I take this view to be 
true in substance, but false in the fact which its expression 
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p^tulates.' It was pointed out above that not every negation 
presupposes an affirmation. Sigwart, in treating of double 
negation in his second edition, correctly postulates as the con¬ 
dition of denial only an attempted affirmation. But it is true, 
and this is what Sigwart throughout meant to convey, that 
every negation bears on its face the nature of an alternative, 
so that, though we may not in fact have proceeded to it by 
denying an explicit affirmation of the same content, we are yet 
able to go from the negation of one member to the establish¬ 
ment of another. It is one thing to say that every negation 
is preceded by a corresponding affirmation,—for we may not 
have judged on the subject at all,—but quite another to say 
that every negation bears on its face that, if we judge, it is 
the sole alternative to the corresponding affirmation. This 
principle appears to me ttf be of the essence of the matter. 
It is this that gives double negation its distinctive precision 
and emphasis. 

In opposition .to Sigwart’s idea, erroneously expressed as 
I admit it to be, of re-establishing an original affirmation, 
Mr. Bradley has maintained that the warrant of double 
negation simply consists in this, that in order to deny a nega¬ 
tion we must already be in possession of the corresponding 
affirmation. We can only, he contends, deny A is not B on 
the ground that, within our knowledge, A is B. This allegation 
is made with good reason. We can indeed deny A is B on the 
ground that A is it or y, each of which excludes B ; but we 
cannot assert A is B on the ground that A is not x or y, each 
of which excludes B. We cannot deny the consequent nr)t-B 
on the strength of denying the antecedent x or y. The old 
rule of the hypothetical judgment, ‘ Affirm the antecedent or 
deny the consequent,' forbids this. 

But on looking closer we shall observe that this impos¬ 
sibility is based on the imperfect view of the hypothetical 
judgment which assimilates its rules to those of the judgment 
of enumeration. This view disregards the possibility of a 
connection at once synthetic’ (i. e. not tautologous) and pure 
(i. e. free from irrelevancy). For in this case the denial of the 
condition is the denial of the consequent ; and it is this which 
has been before us throughout as the essential and ideal 

1337 X 
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meaning of judgment. This assertion of a pure connection 
between condition and consequent becomes, in the case of 
a negative consequent which is now before us, identical with 
our position that all intelligible negation takes its meaning 
from contrariety, though its form may be that of contradiction. 
To say that in ' If A is it is not B ' we cannot go from ‘ not x * 
to ' not not-B ' (i. e. to B) is to say that there cannot be con¬ 
tradictory opposition between contraries.* 

Contradictory opposition between contraries^ can of couise 
exist only if the possibilities are limited by means of a disjunc- 
li\c judgment, and in this case Mr. Bradley admits that the 
double negation may be got at otherwise than by the corre¬ 
sponding affirmation. If we divudc all Liberals into Unionist 
Liberals and Gladstonian Liberals we can go fiom ‘ That 
Liberal is not Unionist ’ to ' He is not not Gladstonian So 
too in a pure nexus with a negative consequent : ‘ If powder 
is slow-burning (and in that case only), it does not strain the 
gun unequally,’ Under tliis judgment, if we know' that the 
powder is not slow-burning, we are able to say that it fails in 
Iho quality of not straining the gun unequally. We can 
unquestionably get this inference whenever wc approach the 
knowledge of a pure ground involving a reciprocal character 
in the hyj>othetical judgment, which makes it, if either member 
is negative, include the same cases as a disjunction.'*' The 
pure ground and tlie limitation of cases are merely different 
aspects of the same form of knowledge. The ground is the 
fundamental and operative character by which a system 
imjjoses certain relations on its parts ; the limitation is the 
external and formal consequence of these relations, which 
may be mimicked for the j>iirposes of common logic by an 
'arbitrary or conventional restriction of alternatives. 

My only <lifferenco from Mr. Bradley consists therefore in 
the \’iew which I have maintained throughout, that apart from 

• nK' negative character of not-B might raise the question of two 
negative premisses (Muller in ' Mind ' Ixxx). But assuming reciprocity, 
the hypothetical major has di-sjunctivt force, and that adds a new factor. 
See reference in note c. 

Sec p. 293, note a, above. The Contratlictory opposition here .spoken 
of is not Contra<liction in the wiiie sense, but the relation between 
Qxitrafiictoric.s as recognized by Formal Logic, cp. p. 333, note, below. 

^ tice p. 329, note, bciow. 
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;wme limitation there is no intelligible negation—nothing but 
the infinite judgment, and therefore in strict logic no negation 
at all. Under such a limitation we can always go from denial 
of a positive quality to a positive result whidi we may as a 
matter of both theory and of fact approach from the side of 
double negation, although of course the identity of double 
negation with affirmation is in a reflective stage of culture too 
immediate to admit of the two being really distinguished. 

The reason for which I am anxious to insist on this not very 
practical distinction will appear more clearly when I come 
to speak of induction. It is, in brief, the importance of the 
negative instance ; that is, of approaching any ])ositive 
content from tlie side of its limit, of the exact boundary at 
which it ceases and some other content begins. For this 
boundary is a negation hf denying w'hich wc not only affirm 
the content that lies within it, but affirm it in its conditions 
and genesis, at least for knowledge. ‘ If a nation has no true 
art it is not religious ’ is a judgment that gives the analysis of 
a grou]) of ' negative instances ', which analysis passes into 
an affirmation supported by those instances, in the form 
‘ A nation which lias true art is not not religious ’. The 
conclusion thus obtained, ‘This nation (having true art) is 
religious ’ may be Ifond fide arrived at through the double 
negation I have described, and may be at first unsupported 
by the direct observation ‘ This nation is religious ’. 

iii. Conversion is usually, treated with opposition under the Conver- 
hcad of immediate inference. It is jirimarily a transition 
from one grammatical form to another which introduces no 
new elements into the content. Whether, or in what cases, 
it really involves inference, i.e. a passage from one judgment 
to another warranted by the first, is the main question which 
arises in treating of it, and of course includes the problem what 
inference, if any, is involved. 

The unity of the judgment, it will be remembered,^ does 
not exclude a considerable measure of diversity. It is often 
a mere chance whether a range of affirmative thought is 
condensed into one proposition or comminuted into several. 

And inference is working through the whole of such a range 

^ See above, chap. i. 
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as the judgment gains depth and width, and defines its edg^. 
Thus, if we mean to say anything definite about the point 
at which we pass from one judgment into ‘ another we must 
look at what is hona fide implied as the essential import of 
the judgment-forms that we discuss, and not at the actual 
transitions'which attend our interpretation of any proj)osition, 
and which vary with mental endowment ih the interpreter, 
and with the lucidity of expression of the given sentence. 
That is to say, we must distinguish interpretative inference 
from substantial, inference—transition within the judgment 
from transition between two judgments. 

The question may seem indeed to settle itself at once. The 
unity of judgment is determined prima facie bj' the unity of the 
Content judged. A new subject or a new predication, i.e. one 
not related as part within whole to that of a given judgment, 
is needed to constitute another judgment. But in immediate 
inference there is no new content—at any rate no new positive 
content. Can there then be a new judgment ? 

The real interest of Conversion lies in the discussion which 
it provokes of the jirecise relations imposed uj^on its content 
l)y any given judgment, and of the boundaries which separate 
the bond fide meanings of the varioiLs judgment-forms. In 
arriving at these relations or at this meaning we use interpre¬ 
tative inference ; it is only when we find ourselves able to go 
from relation to relation by re-applying the same form of 
judgment, or from meaning to meaning by passing from a 
judgment of one type to a judgment of another, that we are 
really employing substantial inference. It does not much 
matter, however, where we elect to draw the line of transition 
from judgment to judgment, so long as we understand the 
connection of the implications concerned. 

Siiiijilo a. I will begin with an accidental case of simple con- 
sion'of version, not recognised in the text-books because the content 
SinRiilar. of predication in singular judgment is not necessarily of 
singular reference. ' The Duke of Cambridge is Commander- 
in-chief.’ I think it is beyond question that this proposition 
might be met with ‘ The Commander-in-chief is the Duke 
of Cambridge ’ in a tone which would give it the force 
of a criticism or retort, although its content would be war- 
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mnted true by the proposition as first enunciated. I am not 
prepared to abolish the distinction of subject and predi¬ 
cate within the judgment, and if w'e retain the distinction, 
then the mere transposition of the two makes a difference. 

We understand the subject primarily as a designation and the 
predicate primarily as an attribution. The idea of concrete 
individuality clings to the subject, and that of specially 
selected determination to the predicate. The second of tlit‘ 
above propositions might certainly be understood to mean 
that the qualities of the office were limited in the relation in 
question by those of the individual, and not those of the 
individual adapted to those of the office. 

If it is replied that this may be possible enough, but that 
really one who commits himself to the former proposition 
has bound himself to know and judge the concrete synlhesis 
of qualities which the predication constitutes along with its 
subject, I cannot deny that this is so. And I am therelore 
content to rank such inference as is illustrated by the above 
transition under the head of interpretative inference, i. e. 
inference that falls within the logical unity of the judgment 
as bo)i^ fide cxj)ressed by cither jiropositional form. It is 
true that in some simply convertible judgments, e.g. ‘A = B 
in weight the order of terms can make no ])ossiblc difference 
of import. But the reason of this is not that the jiioposition 
is siniply convertible, but that the content is of a highly ab¬ 
stract character w'hich annuls all individuality, and thus 
destroys any significance that might attach to the difference 
between subject and predication. A similar character belongs 
in some degree to all quantitative judgments. 

The Universal Affirmative Judgment (under which, in t^onver- 
ordinary logic-books, the Singular Judgment is compre- 
bended) is not admitted to be; convertible simply^ i.e, by ti«n. 
mere transposition of subject and predicate, hut is supposed 
to be convertible ‘ by limitation’, i. e. by transposition together 
with reduction to the level of a ‘ particular ’ judgment. 

With reference to the first part of this rule, the whole 
course of our investigation of judgment is a comment on the 
degree and rationale of its truth. It is equally certain that 
the prohibition of simple conversion is warranted by common 
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usage, and that the ‘ pure case ’ (which does not mean mere 
tautology) is an ideal operative throughout the judging 
activity. I am confident that Quantification of the Predicate 
and the Equational Logic owe much of their success to their 
recognition of this ideal, though their forcing it U])on the 
ordinary judgment by truncating the mcanipg of the latter 
is a blundering aniicipaiio tiaiurae. 

The second part of the above rule, the ‘ limitation ' of the 
converse, has different values as ap])lied to dif'^erent classes 
of judgment which correspond to the so-called ‘ universal 
affirmative If \ve take a judgment of the collective type 
and argue e.g. that because ‘All houses in this street have 
gardens ' therefore ‘ Some houses which have gardens are in 
this street' we do not seem to gain anything by the re-arrange¬ 
ment.* And we certainly lose something, for we cannot 
recover the original judgment by re-conversion of the par¬ 
ticular tlius obtained. Of course re-conversion can only give 
‘ Some houses in the street have gardens But we know, 
to begin with, that all the individual houses in the street unite 
wilh their other attributes that of having gardens. We 
seem, then, only to have advanced to a doubt of what we knew. 
There is however a shade of difference suggested, as in the 
singular judgment examined above, by the mere transposition 
of subject and ])redicate. The denomination of the individuals 
is less emphasised than the content enunciated of it. The 
former fills the place of pointing with the finger to an object 
of })erce])tion, the latter that of the significant ideas by which 
the percejitive judgment qualifies such an object. But this 
transition seems to fall within the interpretative inference, 
and in)t to amount to substantive inference. 

In the case of the generic judgment of either type the 
import of the- change becomes more emphatic. ‘ The dahlia 
is one of the Com]>ositae ’ tells me that this regular flower, 
apparently a mass of petals like a garden rose or peony or 
hollyhock, is really an aggregate of little florets like those of 
the daisy or dandelion.^ In shorti this judgment distinguishes 

’ In the tlouble dahlia—the form till lately commonest in gardens— 
every floret is developed into a one-sided corolla like those of the florets 
which form the ray of the common daisy. 
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the dahlia from flowers externally not unlike it, but having no 
sllkictural affinity with it whatever. ‘ The Compositae include 
the dahlia,' or ' Some Compositae are dahlias,’ presents us with 
the typical or generalised structure of a Composite flower deter¬ 
mined and differentiated by the peculiar ities of a dahlia. The 
rose or peony would in this case never come int o our heads ; we 
should be occupied with some such individual as the daisy or 
the thistle, and the object of the judgment would practica*lJy 
be to distinguish the dahlia from other rom])ositac, not tt> 
distinguish it from flowers which are in no way akin to it. 
The one judgment qualifies the external tippearance of a 
dahlia by the internal structure ot the ('oinpositae ; the other 
qualifies the diagrammatic ype ot a composite i)lant, as 
admitting, among others, of the specific ijeculiarilies ot the 
dahlia. , • 

I have but little doubt that th'; account rejn cbcjils the 
meaning of the two }>ropositiono in fad. But it may be said 
that we have no right to separate them, anti that we ought 
tc demand the ex]iiicit recognition of both tliese delcrminate 
dfinities as essential to .e meaning ol tht* generic universal 
ji ’'ment itself ; and it may even be insisted that il the second 
\ >sition contains more than the iiist in any res])ect—i-. g. 

• more concrete appn'cialion of diversities of com]>osile 

re—tlv it cannot he wl ired by the first- This 

iggestion would make slu.t work of all conversion 
wh; r beyond the rank t)l grammatical change, unless- 
TrKiov ifuov iravTos '—mere selection can mak<* the old into 
new, Ol unless some ]>niiciple is ajqiealeil to that goes t>eyoml 
the judgment itsell. The lormer jiarl ol the olijection may 
be met by saying that undoubtedly tlu* original judgment 7Jiay 
made with the whole significance ot the two ]iropositions ; 
out that when so made it is somewhat artil'u'ial, and that 
the distinction ol a specific adajflation within the Conqiosite 
type is naturally a different process from the* qualification 
of a given shajxi by the abstraction of that ty|:)e. I may jmt 
the antithesis thus : the generic judgment, wliich we took as 
the convertendy if completed into identity, would determine the 
composite type by limitations restricting it to tiie case of the 
dahlia ; while the particular, in this case the lonvcrse, if 
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similarly completed, would extend the range of species by 
disjunctive enumeration till they expressed the whole content 
of the natural order of Compositae. 

y. This conversion of a generic judgment may be taken 
either as interpretative or as substantial Inference. Tested 
i)y common usage it is, I incline to think, a substantial trans¬ 
formation, resting on some such principle' as the possibility 
of treating every content in turn as quasi-individual. Tested 
by the logical ideal, it is a mere phase in the interpretation of 
the judgment, which involves reciprocal determination in the 
aflirmation of a nexus. In either case it contains the only 
fundamental ])rinciple on which conversion can really j)roceed ; 
viz. that every content can be exhibited as a quasi-individual 
element in a system- This is, for instance, the principle of 
whicli ‘ modal ’ conversion is nujgrely a corollary. In the 
typical example employed above modality has no real applica¬ 
tion ; modality only appears where the disjunction is one of 
ignoranc<\ The particular judgment ‘ The type of the Com- 
j>ositae includes among its alternative modifications that of 
tin: dahlia ’ may be read into ‘ A composite may be a dahlia 
i.e. the fundamental structure C is a real element compatible 
with the modification D. But this is a mere consequence of 
feigning ignorance when we have knowledge ; in order to get 
the ))ossibility we have to imagine that conditions are unknowm 
which in fact are distinctly knowm and enter into the content 
of the judgment. 

The pure Hypothetical Judgment differs from the Generic 
by disregarding individuality, and therefore the above principle 
is disguised in converting a Hypothetical, so that W'e appear in 
this case to obtain pure modal conversion. ‘ If arsenic is taken 
in such and such a quantitj'^, it will cause death with such 
and such symptoms which gi\’es the converse ‘ Death with 
such and such symptoms at least may have been caused by 
arsenic ’. This is a motived possibility or real possibility, not 
a mere possibility, and forms a substantial conclusion and one 
warranted by the convertend. But this result is still rather 
a corollary from the converse, than the converse itself. The 
example just quoted is one hardly deserving hypothetical 
form. It involves no traceable modification such as to set 
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up a clear nexus between antecedent and consequence. Thus 
we cannot assign any precise conditions under which the 
consequent is related to the given antecedent, and tlie possi¬ 
bility tliat such death may result from such poison is merely a 
fact plus unknown alternatives. In a true liypollietical there 
is more than this. Grant that it is not simply convertible, 
still we can bring the possibility home to the nature of the 
consequent. ‘ II straight lines are parallel, they do not tend 
to meet.’ The real converse of this is, ‘ Straight lines in the 
same plane which do not tend to meet are j)arallel.’ But the 
limiting condition is not given in the converterid. Nor do 
I mean that we have a right actually to state it in the converse, 
but yet w’e must think of the converse where such a c(nidition 
can be suggested as exhibiting a n‘al if nndetined attribute of 
the content which is now the subject, in virtue of w hich this 

content includes the case mentioned in the antecedent of the 

« 

convertend. The affinity between generic judgments and the 
more valuable hypotheticals is very close, and we lose all hold 
on the generic clement in judgiiienl if \vc insist on reducing 
a definitely determinable content to one real alternative in 
an unknown number of unknown ones. I cordially agree 
therefore with Mr. Bradley’s distinction between real and 
mere possibility, and only insist that the true content ex en of 
a modal converse is the jiositive nature in virtue of wiiich the 
subject-content is variously determinable, and not a mere 
conjunction of attributes phis other unknown conjunctions. 

8. We are now to speak shortly of conversion in wiiich the simpK* 
negative is emplox'ed. Every negation rests, as we have 
seen, m its jiurely formal aspect, on the ultimate or absolute Universal 
disjunction. But it dots ii(»t follow' from this that a real 
process of substantial inference takes jilace ^vhere negation 
intervenes. 

I begin with the simple conversion ; ‘ A is not B,’ therefore 
‘ B is not A '; ‘No negroes have straight hair,’ ‘ No straight¬ 
haired man is a negro.’ I should certainly prefer representing 
this transition as a true process of argument to illustrating it 
by a diagram of two sejiarate circles, because by the latter 
means w’e destroy all idea of the structure of the judgment. 

But yet I cannot think that in our present stage of reflection 
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the argument if any is more than interpretative, i. e. more than 
we are always using in arriving at the full meaning of an^ 
sentence. We can formally trace out the process of inference, 
but in using it we are like an engine running free and doing no 
work. No doubt the formal steps are, beginning from the 
ultimate disjunction between ‘ is ’ and ‘ is not to say ' No 
negroes have straight hair '; ' Straight-hair6d men are either 
negroes or not ' ; ‘If negroes, then they are both straight¬ 
haired and not straight-haired ’ ; ‘ Therefore it is false that 
they are negroes [, ‘ therefore they are not negroes.’ But all 
this is given in the meaning and practice of any civilised 
language ; and though it might be possible to stumble in 
using this ctinverse,^ that is no more than may hai)pen in 
reading any sentence however simple. The elementary 
meaning is simply that the two corrtents are in the relation of 
abstract otherness to each other, and refuse to be brought 
together in the modilied or concrete otherness which subsists 
within the affirmative judgment. 

Contra- f. Contraposition seems to contain a more remote con- 

position. goes from A is B, to N<jt-B is not A, e.g. from 

‘ Every negro has woolly hair ’ to ‘ A man who has not woolly 
hair is not a negro’. I remark on this jirocess, i. that the 
skeleton argument with sjnnbolic letters seems tar more 
remote and obscure than the intelligible example ; ii. tliat we 
are much ham])ered in the apprehension of our inference by 
Iieing forbidden to conclude that ‘ Not-A is not-B which the 
ideal of judgment demands as the expression of the negative 
instance, * Just not-A is just not-B,’ e.g.—the affirmative 
being ‘ Triiii freedom is virtue ’—‘ Ii you fail to jiroducc free¬ 
dom, you fail so far and for that reason to produce virtue ’. 
And, hi. substantial inference is less likely here, for the unity 
of the judgment is much greater in affirmation than in negation; 
and when we have just, so to speak, dipped the object a in the 
colour b, it .seems idle to ask on the basis of that judgment 
whether what is not of the colour b can be the object a. We 
are in fact no longer dealing with a and b, but with a b as 
including all a. W'e may say of course, ‘ Oh yes! not-6 is 

' Ah l\ g. if any one tried to argue that ‘ All not-.straight-haired are 
negroes '. 
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oot-iz, because if not-6 is a then it is h' But this remark is 
nAde ready to our hand ; we have just qualified a by h and 
therefore are at least entitled to ‘ a is not not-6 which brings 
back our problem to the last head, that ol simjile conversion. 

In short, then, in both these cases \vc emph)y the absolute 
alternative ; but this is given in the form of negation or con¬ 
tradiction, and needing no true limitation of alternatives, can 
only rank as a formal principle of intelligible llmught and 
speech, not as a real addition to content ot inference. Tran.- 
sition by helj) of such a formal })rinciple 1 call Interi)retative 
Inference. 


5. The external shape of negation belongs as we saw to 
ignorance, and significant negation is knowledge disguised as 
ignorance. For bare denial would be devoid of meaning. 
Now this external shape of»negation seems really appropriate 
where positive knowledge fails, i.e. in the legion of what has 
been called Privation,'—the mere absence of positive deter¬ 
mination. But this region is also the region within w'hich 
there falls the limitation ol knowledge, a matter of the most 
serious and jxisitive import. Where knowledge sim];ly fails 
us, and consequently w'e seem to have nothing lelt but priva¬ 
tion or bare denial, how' are wc to pronounce on any suggested 
})OSsibility. a. by way of affirmation, /j, by way of exclusion ? 

The case a is the more conqilicated of the two. The priva¬ 
tion or bare denial is in this case the bare denial of an incoin- 
jiatibility with reality, i.e. o.f an impossibility. Exclusion, as 
we have seen, must rest on a iiositive quality, a gi ound of 
negation. Here, er hypollu’si, w'e can find no exclusion of the 
impossibility. We are suiiposcd to know' sinqily nothing, 
either pro or con, aliout the ])ositive matter whose possibility 
is in question. Are w'e therefore bound to admit that it is not 
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‘ ‘ Privation,' I’rinatio, nsjed liy Sif^wart .as I'liuivaleut to Anstolli*'s 
oriptfnts, artpriTiKoi, and as contrastctl witli opiio.sition, ivavrioTTit, am.1 
distinct from negation, diro^affts. ’Sripriait ^cenis to be ajiplicd to any 
negative enunciation, avotpaau only to the denial of an alhrination ; 
see Aristotle's Organon, 38 b, 13^ with VVaitz's note. Ibiliickily the 
distinction of privative and negative terms as given e.g. in Wliately’s 
Logic lias just the reverse meaning to that of privation and negation in 
Sigwart and Bradley. ' Privative ' in VVhately indicates a positive 
opposite, and ‘ negative ' a mere absence. The association with active 
‘ deprivation ‘ implying a loss appears to be the cause of this usage. 
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not-possible, and, as a consequence of this double negation, 
that it is possible ? If we are led to do this—and the trick^s 
often attempted, esjjecially in popular theology—we feel that 
we have been cheated. A possibility, in the usual sense of the 
term, is something. We are foolish if we do not keep it in 
view and let it influence our deliberations in any way which 
its nature demands. Yet this something has here ex hypothesi 
been created out of nothing. But in knowledge at least 
nothing can come of nothing, and we are trajiped in a contra¬ 
diction. 

I 

What we have to rememlier is that our denial of the exclusion 
of the positive con ten L is or approximates ^ to a bare denial ; 
or in other words, rests ujjon no positive ground. We do not 
exclude the impossibility ; we only fail to find it. And there¬ 
fore our denial is meaningless df nearly meaningless, and 
ami>unts to nothing. In other words, the ])ossibility which 
we are asked to infer from mere not-iini)0.ssibility has as so 
inferred no foundation in positive reality. A real possibility 
< 1 any result consists in something given as actual, which, 
under conditions of known nature and not known to be impos¬ 
sible, would give that result. A gun forms a real po.ssibility 
of shooting, if there is no reason to suppose that cartridges 
are not to lie had ; an acorn is a real possibility of an oak, if 
we know of nothing to hinder its being planted and growing. 
But in the case suj)])r)sed we have nothing like tliis ; we have 
simjfly nothing—a failure to find incompatibility. Therefore 
we ought, strictly speaking, to conclude not that it is j>ossible, 
which is an aftirmation, nor even that it is not imix)ssible, which 
borrows the form of intelligible denial, and therefore presup- 
lK)ses a ]K>sitive ground of denial, but simply that we do not 
know it tf> be ]K)ssible. This conclusion gives its true value 
to the form of bare denial by making the ground of negation 
what in the case of ignorance it really is, an actual state of our 
o\v^n minds which excludes the knowledge in question. 

^ ‘ Approximates,’ for a suggestion, if intelligible, contains some 
ground in its mere conceivability, and thus affords material lor intelli¬ 
gible support or relutation. But by far the larger element in the 
importunity of many suggestions is drawn from the fallacy of inferring 
from non-impossibility to real possibility. 
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Instances of assertion resting mainly on this confusion 
ale to be found e.g. in expositions of the so-called modern 
Buddhism, the elaborate dogmatic fabric of which is chiefly 
protected from criticism by the imiiossibility of discovering 
any ground on which it may be taken to rest, and against 
which, therefore, a positive objection can be raised. 

To put the point in other words, in the case before us it is 
not true that double negation is equivalent to afiinnation. 
For the double negation in question is founded neither oji 
the affirmation itself, nor on the denial of a specific alternatix e 
to the affirmation. If there were such a specific alternative to 
the affirmation, it could only be denied on some positive 
ground, and such a denial would not be the bare denial of which 
cx hypothesi wc are treating. 

Or again, without apjH?aling to tlie difference between 
privation, i.c. bare denial, and exclusion—a confusion between 
which processes howxver is the root t)f the fallacy—we may 
simply lay it down that a real possibility is something actual, 
and that a bare denial affirms notliing as ac tual, and therefore 
a bare denial cannot affirm a real possibility. 

And it must be added with reference to remote suggestions 
generally, that a failure to demonstrate imjiossibility can 
almost ahvays be secured by a high tlegree of remoteness or 
of abstractness in the suggest inn itself. Thus, if accepted as 
really possible because not demonstrably impossible, such a 
suggestion w’ould ju'ofit by. its own wrong. Reality cannot, 
for us, contradict a suggestion that has no point of contact 
with reality. Things in themselves, according to the ])opular 
notion of the Kantian doctrine, are the content of such a 
suggestion. They made no claim to affect knowahle Reality, 
and therefore knowable Reality can present no quality which 
excludes them. As a rule, to disprove the grounds on which 
a fact is advanced is not the same thing as disproving the 
alleged fact ; denjring the antecedent does not amount to 
denying the consequent. But in the case of unverifiahle sug¬ 
gestions the grounds which are implied in the suggestion arc 
for a given state of knowledge the sf>le grounds conceivable, 
or at least the grounds which can be stated are capable of 
exhaustion, and the disproof of them may be taken as for that 
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state of knowledge disproving the suggestion. It must be 
remembered that denying the antecedent does deny the cdh- 
sequent qua consequent of the antecedent denied. At any rate 
it is clear that in such cases as those under discussion the failure 
to prove impossibility which arises from the emptiness of the 
suggestions themselves must not be taken as amounting to the 
establishment of real possibility. 

/3, We cannot go Ironi bare denial, or ])rivation, of an 
impossibility, to real i>ossibility, because privation of im¬ 
possibility does not involve positive affirmation as the exclusion 
of impossibility does. It may seem therefore that we have 
decided in the negative by anticipation the question whether 
I>rivati()n or l)are denial can ever justify exclusion. We denied 
the claim of juivation to establish real possibility, on the 
ground that it could not exclude,*'as raie form of the ground 
that it could not affirm. Thus when we omit the incompati¬ 
bility or im]K)ssibility, and consider merely the exclusion of any 
jwsitive content, it seems that wo cannot predicate exclusion 
on the strength of privation. Up to a certain point common 
sense and experience support this result. Gold has never been 
found in Northumberland, but that alone does not prove that 
it never can be found there, unless the geological formation 
forbids, i.c. is a positive gnuind of exclusi(»n. 

Still, the two transitions, from juivation of impossibility 
to affirmation of real possibility, and from ])rivation of actuality 
to exclusion f)f possil)ility (W of actuality, do not stand on 
quite the same level. The former is ex]>licitly a passage from 
denial to affirmation, or, as we saw, from nothing to something. 
The latter retains its negative form and vehicle unchanged, and 
leaves the change of its ground and bearing, the two other 
elements of meaning.* to be moulded by the context. Any 
mere denial or j)riYation when ex]>ressed intelligibly is given 
a ground and beaiing with reference to our cognitive state, as 
we saw in dealing witli the instance, ‘ We do not know that 
there arc things in themselves,’ What is a bare denial with 
reference to reality is a positive affirmation alx)ut our know¬ 
ledge. We have agreed that w'e cannot transform ‘ We do 
not know it to be impossible ’ into ‘ It is possible Can we 

^ See above, p. 289. 
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transform ‘ We do not know it to exist ’ into ' It does not 

^ist * ? 

It is plain, I think, that many beliefs become abortive and 
cease to be regarded because we become convinced that 
reality does not constrain us to accept them. And it seems an 
unworthy shirking of a theoretical difficulty to treat these 
beliefs as sheU^ed but not denied. If. whether in serious 
speculation or in grave practical deliberation, some idea 
cognate with the matters then before the mind has ceased to 
exercise the slightest bias on thought or on actum, it seems 
idle to say that upon such an idea we have suspended judgment 
as upon something that may be true in itself but is nothing 
for us. It seems clear that iiium such an idea —1 may instance 
the Swedenborgian hierarchy of spiritual beings—we have in 
fact sate in judgment and 4 iavc condemned it as unreal. But 
I admit that the speculative cx[)ression of <mr relation to such 
conceptions meets with serious difficulty from the necessity 
of basing denial -u]u)n a positive ground. On what jiositive 
ground can I base a denial that there are exactly seven heavens, 
or that there are just seven orders of su])eru)r spirits ? I un¬ 
questionably do deny it, that is to say, ‘ 1 do not believ’’c it.’ 
The habitual use of such phrases as this,^ which refer gram¬ 
matically to a fact of my intellectual state, but actually serve 
as negations of Siunething ascribed to reality, bears witness to 
the connection which I am attempting to ]>oint out. 

Incompatibility' in the ordinary sense depends on the system 
oi reality. Differents which claim the same place are incom¬ 
patible. and, in short, everything is incompatible with reality 
which, while not conforming to our ideal system which stands 
for reality, is yet without the power to modify it. But, as 
I pointed out above, all this falls to the ground where the 
system does nut extend. Where ‘ we do not know ’ in the 
sense of having no knowledge—not merely in the sense of 
lacking complete knowledge—we can say nothing, and cv 
nihilo nil. ‘ Then.’ it may be said, ‘ neither accei^tance nor 
rejection.' 1 cannot folk>w this. Knowledge is positive, and 
acceptance and rejection are not co-ordinate alternatives. Wc 

* txunparc ov ^17^1, which means ‘ 1 deny or our common phrase 
' I don't think that ’-—which is really equivalent to ‘ I think that—not.’ 
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doubt, where we have a basis of fact to go upon, and presump¬ 
tions that appeal to that basis ; but where we have nothii% 
to go upon we cannot doubt. 

The only conclusion that I see open to us is of this nature. 
Wliere privation seems to warrant exclusion, we must look 
for the positive ground of exclusion in the determinate com¬ 
pleteness of our ideal Reality, Such a ground* may be hard 
to state, and may amount in ]x>.sitive content to little more than 
our experience of the persistency of the privation. But its 
nature must be that the ideal Reality by its organised com¬ 
pleteness excludes the matter which attempts to introduce 
itself. This must not be taken to mean that we are nearty 
omniscient. It means that the general ]>Ian and growth of our 
knowledge is such as to afford no basis of attachment for the 
proix)sed accretion, although for th!-s very reason we are unable 
to S]>ecify any definite antagonism between the content 
suggested and the ]>ositivc contents already accepted as part 
of Reality. Reality is not es]>ecially incompatible with seven 
hea' cns ; it could lie so only if we accepted some kind of 
heaven as a reality and were prepared, on the basis of our 
knowledge about it, to reject either the particular number 
seven, or the application of number to such a subject at all. 
What we really have to say is that we do seem able to trace, 
however imjierfectly, something like a development of the 
sensuous into the spiritual world ; and that the main lines of 
this development appear to have a completeness of their own, 
without growing out into a duplicate and quasi-material world. 

It is not enough to destroy the grounds on which a suggestion 
is explicitly based, unless we can show that they form not 
merely the sole ground alleged, but the sole ground possible. 
And in a region beyond our knowledge this ex hybothesi cannot 
be done. It is often possible to show by what logical fallacy 
or by what p.sychological tendency a suggestion was generated ; 
but this is not a logical refutation. It may however grow 
into a refutation if, besides the tendency which caused the 
error, we can exhibit the satisfaction which reality offers to 
the rational necessity embodied in that tendency. We thus 
not only destroy the raison d'etre of the error, but show a 
presumption that there is an excluding ground. 
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Exclusion by Privation then rests on a ron\'icti<)n, won 
persistent lack ot affirmation, of the true negative limit 
and external contour of knowledge, which limit, qua the true 
limit, must be held true of reality. A ]>rivati6n cannot 
ultimately be referred to our knowledge onh'. If persistent 
in the history of thought and justified by the tendencies of 
knowledge, it must sooner or later be taken as true of reality.. 

At best, we must remember, negation is alwa\'s negative. 
The last step from the positiv'e ground to its formal expres¬ 
sion by means of denial, retains the form ofj)rivation, i. e. ol 
ignorance. This is wliat tJie old saying means, ‘ you cannot 
pro^•e a negative.’ Tlie negation is not alter all quite the 
same as the ])ositive ojiposite latent under the negation. 
You cannot prove that parallels jiover jneet. In order t^o do 
so, you would have, like thc» Irishman, to ‘ be there when it did 
not haj)})en You can only prove that they always do this, 
that, or the other which in virtue ol your geometrical experi¬ 
ence you take as equivalent to not meeting. That is to say 
assuming your geometrierd .system to be ad hoc exliaust ive, then 
y<.)ur failure to see. on the basis of that system, how ]iarallels 
can meet becomes knowledge though it retains the form of 
ignorance. It expresses a limit or outline essential t«) geo¬ 
metrical science. 'J'hus the cases of i)prsistent privation and 
of true positive exclusion (genuine denial, not bare denial) 
differ simply by the nature of the positive ground which 
underlies them respectively. • In privation this ground is 
general, drawn from the character and tendencies of Reality ; 
in true exclusion it is special, drawn from a system within 
which the alleged reality would fall. It would seem fair to 
concede to the former somewhat more and to the. latter 
somewhat less linalitv than common theory recognises. 
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The Dis- 
jiinctivu 
Judg¬ 
ment. 

Its 

Genesis. 


Disjunction and the statement of Chances 

I. The Disjunctive Judgment combines in an explicit 
form the characteristics of the Generic and of the pure 
Hypothetical Judgments. 

i. It is needless however, and would be artificial, to lay 
down rules for the precise mode of transition from these 
judgments to the complete Disjunction. The whole assertory 
.state within which the simjder forms of judgment, at any rate 
from Comj)arison upwards, have their import, is from the 
first of a disjunctive nature. Reflection may therefore be 
stimulated to the explicit formulation of this type of knowledge 
by very various occasions. But the common ground which 
must ojieratc in all these occasions is the discovery of differ- 
cnct*s into each of which the identity underlying all of them 
enters as a whole, and in all of which taken together its mani¬ 
festations are exhausted. Every difference has the former 
of these characters in some point of vieAW A conjunctive 
judgment, or conjunction of judgments with an identical 
subject, can always be made disjunctive by wilful abstraction. 
A diamond is carbon, and crystalline, and very hard, and 
highly refractive. This is a conjunctive judgment or set of 
judgments.^ But if we limit the underlying identity, the 
nature of the stone, by the several conditions under which 
it exhibits these several predicates, then each of these pre¬ 
dicates may be regarded as not conjoined with but exclusive 
of the other attributes enumerated. A diamond may be con¬ 
sidered either merely as an element, or merely as a transparent 
substance exhibiting crystalline structure, or in its power of 
scratching other hard substances, or in its effect upon light. 
This is disjunction—arbitrary and subjective, if we please, 
but still disjunction. Anj?^ distinguishable attributes may be 
regarded as reciprocally exclusive by our simply refusing to 

' See above, chap, i, on the Judgment in Time. 
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attend to more than one of them at once, x may be both a 
Aid b, but qua a it is not b. But in another respect also the 
above instance of disjunction is bad and arbitrary. It makes 
no serious attempt to exhaust the attributes. We stop 
enumerating them simply because we do not care to go on. 

It is clear that a disjunctive judgment may originate with 
a conjunction of judgments like the above, which turn out trt 
have assignable relations to one anotlier, or, again, with the 
discovery of an error in a generic judgment ; v. g. ‘ Ccreus 
is a night-flowering plant.’ ‘ No : Ccreus^grandiflorus: is a 
night-flowering ])lant, but llierc are a hundred species ot 
Ccreus, and not ail are night-flowering.’ Such considerations 
would force upon us the disjunction, ‘ Cereus blossoms eithe.r 
at night, or in the early morning, or &c., &c.' Again^ the 
attempt to convert a generic judgment naturally leads to 
a disjunction.^ And so do€‘s the challenge thrown dowm by 
the specific condition and consequent of a jiiire hypothetical 
judgment. ‘If we catch the train this morning we reach 
London to-night.' In presence of such an assertion it is not 
in human nature to abstain from asking, ‘ An<l if wc miss 
the train, what then ? ’ so as to make explicit the disjunction, 
‘ We either catch the train or miss it ; ’ and probably some* 
such further consequence as, ‘ Wc eitlier get to London to¬ 
night, or have to sleep at Crewe.’ 

All these are merely different ways ot giving utterance to 
the interest which attaches to’ some pervading identity and 
compels us to pursue it throughout its modifications. Such 
an interest, as we have seen, environs every genuine judgment, 
and makes it an element in a system. And in proportion 
as such a system is made explicit, negation enters into know¬ 
ledge. For in every system the. parts havi* an aspect of 
negative relation to one another. 

Thus the immediate occasion on which we form a disjunc¬ 
tive judgment may vary. But the characteristics of true 
disjunction do not vary. By true disjunction I mean a 
judgment in which alternatives falling under a single identity 
arc enumerated, and are known in virtue of some pervading 
principle to be reciprocally exclusive, and to be exhaustive. 

’ See above, chap, vii, on the ('onversion of generic Jiulginent'^. 
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This is thc'disjunction of which I shall treat, being convinced 
that what seem to be different kinds of it are in fact nothing 
but imperfect examples. 

Imperfect, ii. I will mention three of these. 

a. First, there is the so-called disjunction m which the 
^ot ex- alternatives are exhaustively enumerated, but* arc not taken 
elusive, to exclude one another. ‘ He is either knave or fool ’ does 
not. it is said, exclude the j)ossibility that he may be both. 
On the question of the genuineness of these disjunctions 
I must refer to Mr. Bradley’s detailed discussion.^ which 
a])pears to me to show decisively that we never really mean 
to take into consideralioji under our judgment the conjunc¬ 
tion of the alternatives specified in our ‘Either’—‘or’. 
WitL'out following him into the study of grammatical details. 

I content myself with remarking that aiiy Disjunction in 
which the alternatives are not reciprocally exclusive must 
of necessity fail to be exhaustive - the case or cases in which 
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any of them arc conjoined lieing ca.sn.s' omissi. If, for the 
])ur}^os(‘ of the disjunction, such a case may be reckoned 
undtT one of the other alternatives, then indeed the disjunc¬ 
tion may be reckoned to be })erfect; but then the case of 
(onjunction docs not rank as conjunction, but under one or 
other of its component elements. Thus, ‘To go by train 
you must have either a first, second, or third class ticket.’ 
A man may of course buy all three, if he pleases ; but the pos¬ 
session of them does not constitute a fourth case of liberty to 
go by the train. He goes by the train in virtue of one or other, 
though he may change carriages at every station if it amuses 
him. The conjunction ol all three tickets forms no separate 
alternative as a particular way of going by train, and therefore 
is rightly disregarded in the disjunction. It is not indeed 
inqilied that ‘ If he has a first-class ticket he has not a second 
or third but it is inqilied that ' If he goes in virtue of a first- 
class ticket he does not go in virtue of a second or third ’. 

/i. Secondly, there arc the tioublesome cases often taken 
as the true instances of Disjunction, which may be called 
‘ Disjunctions of ignorance ’. The essence of these is that 
they refer to an individual (actual or supposed) and not to 


’ TMnciples of Logic, Book T, chap. iv. 
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an individuality, and consequently express doubt or indeci- 
sglon rather than knowledge. 

' A triangle is either isosceles, scalene, or equilateral.’ A 
triangle here can mean any individual triangle you may pitch 
upon—‘ any given triangle ’. And witli respect to such an 
individual triangle tlie disjunction says that it must belong to 
one of the three kinds mentioned, but that we do not know 


to which. Lolze, for instance, ajii^ears to acce])t this exjjrcssion 
of indecision as the hnal type ol disjunction Jiut it seems 
obvious that this uncertainty is ])iirel3’ dramatic or fictitious, 
and is a mere corollary from tlie true disjunction, whicli is, 

* A tliree-sided ])lane figure as such mnsl have all its sid(*s 
equal, or two only equal, or all unequal.’ Or we may take a 
case where the doubt is real, as often in common life ; but 
here also it is a mere ap])lication of or inference from the 
true disjunction of knowledge. ‘ Being an Oxford man, he 
is cither a University College man or a Balliol man, or &c.’ 
This judgment, which is a real ex])ression of doubt or ignor¬ 
ance. is based ol course on the jjositive knowledge that th<‘ 
conditions of University life require the student as such 
(generically) to attach himself to some one ol the corporati: 
bodies enumerated in the judgment. With disjunctions ol 
this tyj^e we must class the commonest of all ex])ressions 
of doubt or ignorance. ‘ He is i^ilhei' angry or jealous.’ 


‘ He has either measles or scarlet fever.' 


'I hese, lik(‘ the 


above, differ not in ]>rincij)le but only in perfection Iroin the 
ideal disjunction. What operates is something we know, 
and know to contain the si>ecified alternatives. We do not 
however specify our know'ledge in detail--it may consist in a 
content hard to define—and we ineiely ])oint to the concrete 
individual, in whom it is embodied and from whom it takes 


its inteiest. About this individual, as his complete state,' 
goes beyond our knowledge, the judgment takes the shape 
of doubt, just as in the case of ‘any given triangle’. The 
higher logical form may be imposed on the low^er content ; 
this is a possibility w'hich follow'S from the nature of reason, 
and which makes abstract distinction a])i)ear in some aspects 
so valueless. Every thinkable content has in miniature all 
the characteristics ol reason, and in the abstract you can 
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hardly say anything of the self-conscious mind which is not 
also true of a protococcus or of a jxjbble. The j)recisc 
and degi ees in which the content fulfils tlie sj)irit of its abstract 
form arc what we must keep our eyes on in a true concrete 
science. I cannot admit then that the mere inference from 
our disjunctive knowledge resi)ecling that which an indi- 
vidiiiility im])lies, to a doubt rcs])ectiiig a givbn or supi)oscd 
individual, has a claim to rank as a genuine sjiecies of dis¬ 
junction. 

y. It is a similar vice to account for the exclusivTiiess ot 
a disjunction by'referring it to a point of time. No judg¬ 
ment whatever refers to an atomic jioint of time; and no 
universal judgment refers to any time except that imjdied 
in the content of the judgment itself. The lime at which 
the predication hajipens to l)e nuu^c has nothing to do with 
the im]X)rt of any judgment excejil in as far as it is taken 
into the content by reference direct or indirect to ])resent 
perception.^ The denial of coexistence in time, which ajipears 
in some disjunctions to be the princijial meaning, is a corollary 
from the nature of the disjoined contents, not a result of the 
jiresent tense emi)loycd as a vehicle of ])redication. ' A 
railway signal shows to the same side either a red, or a green, or 
a white light.’ Now of cour.se this judgment informs us that 
at any given moment of time we shall only see one of the tlirce 
lights. But to intcrjiret the judgment as if it essentially 
referred cither to the moment at W'hicli it is made or to ‘ any 
given moment' is a fallacy on all-foujs with that pointed out 
above of inter]acting ' The triangle ’ as = ' any given triangle 
'I'he judgment means that the nature of a railway signal is to 
slx)w one light to the exclusion oi another and the other to 
the exclusion of the one. From the nature of the case they 
exclude one another in time and in sjxitial direction. But 
the inesent of ])rcdication is coextensive, in its reference, 
with the nature of the signal, and does not refer especially or 
exclusively to the moment at which the judgment hajjpens to 
be pronounced,nor even hyj)otheticallyto ‘ any given moment’. 

We must clear out of the way, then, the above disjunctions 
of ignorance, or dramatic disjunctions, and consider exclu- 

Sec above, tljap, v, ou Time in singular judgments. 
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sively the perfect disjunction as a form of knowledge. One 
if ore peculiar tyjje, indeed, will come before us later as the 
statement of chances. 

iii. A true or ideal disjunction is a generic judgment whose 
content is develoix;d or intcr-relaled by the aid of hyj^o- of true 
tlicticals. 

a. It is a generic judgment because it deals with an The 
individuality, a content which is a whole or system in it self 
So far, like the generic judgment, it is quasi-categoiical. ment. 
Tlie subject is such as can be real, and the judgment assumes 
its reality. But the predication made of this real and quasi- 
individual subject is peculiar, and has points of analogy both 
with the negative and with the pure hy])othetical judgment. 

The individuality is exhiluted in the different forms which it 
is capable of assuming as, a whole, and which consequently 
it cannot unite in itself under a single set of conditions. If 
the individuality is considered as essentially affected by time, 
these forms may be. successive ; if it is a generic or specific 
character, they may coexist in s[)ace and time with each other ; 
all that is necessary is that tlie subject-content .sliould enter 
as a whole into each of the enumerated forms. What, then, is 
directly predicated of the subject-content ? I sec no theoreti¬ 
cal reason to deny that tlie ‘ either—or ’ considered as the 
articulate analysis ol a universal ^ system of attributes can 
be intelligibly and categorically jnedicated of it. Eveiy 
predication includes differences, and an extended jiresent, and 
therefore predicates as facts elements which can be regarded 
as reciprocally exclusive. In fact, every universal is a synthesis 
of such elements. But undoubtedly thert; will always be 
positiv'c qualities wiiich are the condensed or summarised 
expression of the total analysis, and may present themselves 
as its ground, being thus in disjunction as the positive gi'ound 
or bearing in negation, and as the underlying quality in the 
hypothetical judgment. ‘ The triangle is either scalene, 
isosceles, or equilateral ’ contains as this condensed relation, 
or synthesis of differences, ' a plane figure bounded by three 
sides, which may have any relative length so long as any 


1 » 


Universal ’ not in the sense of abstract or {«eiieralised, but in the 
sense of a concrete identity containing <liffcrences. 
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two of them are together greater thaii tlie third.’ Such an 
attribute might be called the categorical or j^ositivc basis <#if 
the disjunction; “ but it is an illusion to suppose that a basis 
or ground is necessarily more real or more primary than its 
consequences, and tliat therefore the implied jiredication in 
tlisjunction is more categorical than the explicit ' either—or 
The ground is to its consequences as whole to part ; but if 
the consequences are fully slated in a connected system 
this distinction falls away, and in disjunction siicn full state¬ 
ment is the ideal. 

The disjunction is therefore the only judgment-form that 
in strict theory can stand alone. All connection is within 
a system ; and only that judgment is self-sufficing which 
affirms at once the system and the connections within it. 

I do not say that every disjunction is thus ultimately self- 
dependent, but relatively to a number of hy]>otheticals vvhich 
have their truth within it every true disjunction has a sub¬ 
stantive character. Thus the disjunction which lays down 
the nature and kinds of the triangle contains the ground and 
basis of all the hypothetical judgments which expound the 
pioj)ertics of that figure. In other words, if comjileted and 
made exjdicit, any one of those hyj)otheticals would result 
in that di.sjunction ; which however itself lalls within the 
ultimate judgment that w'ould exjjound the nature and modes 
of s])ace. The above then is the generic or substantive element 
in disjunction. 

/k lint weiu'ed in addition the recijuocal relations between 
the forms which constitute the explicit dcvelojunent of this 
])redicated universal. For these relations wt' must go to the 
hy])othetical judgment, and to the hyjK)thctical in a very 
late and artificial form, viz. that in which the negation ol one 
content is known as the giound of the affirmation ol another 
content, and the affirmation of the one content is known as 
the gi ound of the negation of the other content. The percep¬ 
tion of the relations which these two types of hypothetical 
judgment embody is essential to the exhaustiveness of the 
disjunction and to the recii>rocal exclusiveness of its members. 
In order to know that the. alternatives enumerated arc 
'' Sec Appciuli.': to this chapter. 
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reciprocally exclusive^, muil'’be able to say (using as an 
i|ustration the simjJek cStec in which there arc only the/two 
alternatives B and C), ' If A is B, it is not C.’ And in order 
to be sure that no j)ossible alternative is omitted Ve must 
be able to say (in the same (‘xainjdc) that ‘ if A is not B, it is 
C According to a rule of Conversion, or rather of Inference. 
accejJled for the case of Hyix)thetical Judgments {' Deny I he 
consequent ’) the equivalent or converse iudgments, ' If A' 
is C it is not B ’ and ‘ if A is not C it is B ’ are involved in 
the two corresi)onding judgments alxive mentioned. If this 
('onversion or Inference is disputed, then wc'miist say that all 
four cases, ’ II A is B- ‘ If A is t' - - ‘ It A is not B— ' If A 

is not C—must be perceived inde])endently before the })re- 
dication of disjoiiuxl alternatives is justifiable.’ 

• 

’ J niijcTt liciv soini* iletaih wliiclv aic inatlor <>1 tiirKJ''il\, 

hut would iiecrllcssly overload the text. 

I. It might be urged, on the analogy of the argument emjiloyetl above 
(]). 324)—that a disjunction which is thoroughly exhau^'tive cannot but 
liave its member.s recijirocalU’ exclusive—that tlie hyiH>tln-tical i%liii'li 
htinia fatie secures exhaustiveness (II A is not B it is C) ought to allinn 
tlie rcuproLal exclusiveness of the antecedent and consequent, i.e. to 
exclude the case B C. II it did .so, on the other haiul, it would become 
at a blow equal to the disjunction ‘ A is either B or ami would iiicliich' 
in itself the case '11 \ is B '—with its conveise. In oilier wortls, it 
woiilc] become a ii'iif'tixal jiidgiiu-nl^ correlative to a dehnitory alliriiia- 
tion, and as sucii v\ould admit of convei-'ioii 01 inference hv tioual nj thi 
avtc(vd(Hi \ just as if we \\eii- to inlei Irom ‘ A is B ’ that ‘ iiot-A is 
iiot-B 'I his, as we have seen all lliroiigli, is tlie ideal ol tlie judgment ; 
and a hyjiothetical jmlgmeiit with negative condition 01 lu-gativ'e lonse- 
ejuent, that lullils this ideal, coincides alreadv' with the ilisjunctioii. 
But usage lioes not wairaiit the astniition to the liypothelical ‘ 11 is 
not B it is C ’ ol the meaning ‘If A is not B w itlioiit-t it is (‘ withoiit B '. 
As coinmonl> employed, therctoie, it lavs ilovvn a ceitain oiitei hunt, 
hut does not exhaust the suInlivisions within the limit. '1 his is just the 
jioint ol contrast between the hyjiothetical jmlgnient in i.^ oidinaiy 
sjgmlication ami the complete disjunction. But then* is a cerlaiii 
tendency on the part of the former to advance towards the hitter. It 
is plain that the reasons which imlncc us to give proiiiiiiencc to the 
alternatives mentioned as the only ones to be sjiecially con.sidered may 
readily transform themsclv'es into reasons why only the allernativ'es 
mentioned can be considered, or, perhajis, can exist. We have such 
reasons just warranting a disjunction in the instance given above 
(l^- 324)1 where the case formed by the combination of the alternatives 
considered exists, so to sjieak, in fact but not for the law. 

II. It may be worth while to iioint out that iliquactions witJi more 
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The reference to these two or four liypotheticaj judgments 
has its value in elucidating the nature of the system whi(^i 
a true disjunction embodies. It exhibits in the plainest 
light the indispensable function of negation in articulated 
knowledge, and the ])ositive import with which in virtue of 
that function the negative is inv'ested. We have already 
seen the nature of this im])ort in the analysis of the signifi¬ 
cant negation, where, however, tJic positive ground and 
consequence of denial were matters of tacit understanding 
and inference from context. In explicit disjunction, on the 
other hand, we find them after they have been developed 
independently and distinctlj^ in the hypothetical judgment, 
and affirmed as actual attributes within a system that is 
alleged to exist in reality. 

tN'hiiu are i'”-* Kut, it may reasonaldy be q})jecled, it is not in every 

system that the parts are disjunctively related. As a rule 

tlibjunc- ' , 

lively the parts ol a system are prcdicable in conjunction and not 
related ? disjunction. 

Apart from the case of intentional abstraction by which 
any conjunction can be turned into a disjunction—for in 
the last resort within every system every part involves the 
whole nature of the system—this criticism is just. A human 

than two alternatives must be treated, a?, legards the liypothctical 
judgments involved, as a succession of dichotomies. The hypothetical 
judgments of each t\pe involved in such a disjunction woukl therefore 
be e(|ual in number to the disjoined members, i.e. each alternative must 
be made in turn the positive anil negative condition ol an liypothe.sis, 
with a compound consequent, the disjunctive nature of which cannot 
ajqiear in the hypothetical judgment. A is either 11 , (', 1 ), or 1 ?. Then 
we have the negative conditions, ‘ If A is not li, it is within C D E •, ' 

‘ if A is not C, it is within B D IC ; ' ‘ If A is not D, it is within C B E ; ’ 

‘ II A is not E, it is within C B D.’ The positive conditions will corre- 
spoud severally to the above negative conditions. 

Here we see a second defect of the hypothetical as compared to the 
disjunctive judgment, H can only handle one reciprocal relation at 
a time, and cannot master a whole system of .such relations in a single 
view. Tn the above analysis the hypothetical judgment does not enable 
me to express more than a single contradictory relation, as between 
a jiarticular A and its not-A. The idea ol a pervading contradictory 
relation, characteri.sing any one part as against all the others, cannot be 
expressed in any one hypothetical judgment. By saying ' If A i.s not B, 
it is cilhet C, D, or E ’ we should be pre.ssiug the hypothetical type beyond 
its powers. 
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body is made up of trunk, limbs, ami bead ; not t»f either 
t^nk or limbs or head. The government of a civilised nation 
consists of the legislative and the executive power, not of the 
legislative or the executive. A genus, again, may be said to 
be identifiable with all its species, not merely with either 
this or that, though here we are on more doubtful ground. 
Triangles are isosceles, scalene, and equilateral. Men arc white, 
black, and yellow. We could hardly say how'ever tliat ' ihe'^ 
triangle is isosceles, scalene, and equilateralor that ‘ man 
is white, black, and yellow 'I'hc difference between con- 
junctions of the kind liere brought forw'aiTd, and true dis¬ 
junctions, is formally si>eaking a difference of the asjH'ct in 
which a real system is regarded, but materially, therefore, has 
an intimate deiJcndcnce on the actual nature of the real system 
in question, which may by such as to throw one asj)cei or 
another ])roniinently forward. Every universal may have its 
differences conjunctively enumerated, wdicthcr they are in 
time or in si)acc, or merely distinct in thought. i-Jut in so far 
as the universal itself enters as a whole into each difference, 
wdiich it can do in very different degrees, so far each difference, 
it imj>oscd as a condition on the universal, excludes all the 
other differences. A man’s having a hand does not interfere 
w'ith his having a foot. But a man’s having a feeling iii his 
hand does begin to make a claim on the universal, the man 
himself, which is to a certain limited extent incomj^atible wdth 
his having a feeling in his foot or elsewhere. And W'h(*n we 
eomc to consider such acute interest or feeling as occasions 
the absor]jtion of the whole mind in the pej ceiving <a- suffer¬ 
ing member, then it is (rue. to say, ' The man perceives or feels 
cither with eye or wdlh car or hand or fool,’ as tlic case may be. 
So again if w'C think of a triangle as a mere abstract geiiej - 
ality that describes a licaj) of various figures, we may say 
that it includes, or that—in a collective judgment—its in¬ 
dividual instances arc, this, that, and the other. But if we 
think of it according to its com]>lete conception as an in¬ 
dividuality that must necessarily take individual sha])e, and if 
we follow the process by which such shape must be determined, 
then wc can only express our insight by the use of the dis¬ 
junctive ' Either—or ’. 
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The conception of the whole as conditioned by one of its 
parts takes the place of that imaginary reference to 
atomic point of time which has been su])i)osed to be of the 
essence of disjunction. ‘A moving object is either here or 
there' means ' if here, not there ’ and ‘ if not here, tlien 
tlierc ft does not mean ‘ Within the indivisible moment 
in which 1 am judging a moving object can be in one place 
only For 1 cannot judge in an indivisible moment, nor 
can I refer to a ])resent lliat is an indivisible moment. In 
any extended time a mo^'ing object traverses s])acc, and 
our ' })resent ' iS always an extended time. And so the 
disjunction if relcrred to oui ‘ present ' time would not be 
time, and the moving object would be. like Sir Boyle Roche's 
bird, ‘ m two jdaces at once.’ 

IstliLMlih- v.'Whcn we have understood ^the nature of disjimction 
reducible much profit in asking whether the disjunctive 

lo Hypo- judgment can be ‘ reduced ’ to two or more hyjiothctical 
tJu'ticals.'' The mere fact that the hyjiothelicals in question^ 

are sejiarale judgments, and that the disjimction is a single 
judgment, is enough lo show that we have in the latter a 
combination of unit>' with reciprocal exclusion which we have 
not in the former. 1 liave endeavoured to exiiress this unity 
by rejiresenting the disjunction as a combination ol the generic 
and the hy]>olhetical judgments. But it must be rememberefl 
that at best we arc dealing witli grammatical lyjies which 
arc only the symbols of states ol knowledge ; and it is most 
jirobable that any one who is able to make the two com- 
plementaiy hypothetical judgments ‘ 11 A is B it is not (' * 
and ' 11 A is not B it is (' ’,su])])lies out of hi.s own mind the 
systematit' relation which the two taken together involve, in 
a judgment equivalent lo ‘ A is eitlier B or t' '. 

Not to dwell longer than I can help on lormai jioints, I 
merely remark in addition to what was said above,that 
in any case these hypotheticals themselves presupjiose t/ie 
ultimate or formal disjunction, ‘ A is either B or not-B,’ by 
their introduction of a negative i elation into knowledge ; 
and that further, if we wish to take the two hypotheticals 
above mentioned as implying the two which follow from 

‘ Sue lootiiote, !>. * p. 329. 
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them by denying the consequent, we are once more relying 
o4 this formal disjunction, which is essentially involved in 
such a transition.' The material imjjortance of the whole 
question lies in the process by which the form of disjunction, 
in itself on a level with or consisting in the Law of Excluded 
Middle, i. e. of contradictor}'’ opposition,^ acquires the 
material significance of Disjunction between jiositive con¬ 
traries. I have tried to show above that these two elements, 
the bare rejection and t]i<‘ positive contrary, are ])robably 
to be regarded as distinguishable from th(' first, init as tending 
to coalesce, and not as later and earlier phases respectively of 
the same movement. Or if, in history, earlier and later, then 
the later, the abstract formal negation or bare rejection, is 
to tlic earlier, the actual choice between jmsitive alternatives, 
as a separable outgrowth Which consciously reunites with it 
in the region of leflective intelligtmce. No anthi opological 
doctrine can affect—though it may elucidate—the above 
logical analy.sis of the relation bi'tween the negative and its 
material inqjort as made ex])licit in the judgment. 

2 . The .statement oi chances is a case of the Disjimcliv'^ 
Judgment. 

i. The title which I jilace at the head of thi.s section indicates 
the limits of the question which I ])ro])ose to treat in it. The 
calculus of chances, like all mathematical reasoning, has at 
its root an inference that can be exiu cssed in ordinary language. 
In treating of inference it will be incumbent u])on us to discuss 
the differentia which separates calculation from ordinary 
reasoning; and we shall find the outward and visible sign of this 
differentia to consist in ihe enormous abbreviation of reasoning 
])roce.sses by their condensation into the import ol recognised 
symbols. It is a further question in virtue of W'hat peculiar 
natuic an inferential ])roc(‘Ss can submit to such an abbrevia¬ 
tion, and also to what extent the abbreviation has the effect 
of substituting something else, e. g. a])])lication of a rule-of- 
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’ See the account of Contraposition, above, cliap. vii; the [iroce.s'; 
by ‘ denying the coiisetpieiit ’ is essentially the same willi this. 

* It is an unlucky confusion that the so-callcHl law of Contradiction 
only explains Contrary opposition, and that it is the law of Kxchided 
Middle that lays down the principle of Contrailictory opposition. See 
Pook IT, chap, vii. 
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thumb/ for the reasoning jirocoss so ‘ abbreviated But the 
value of any such abbreviation must ultimately rest inia 
logical sense ui)on the reasoning which it represents, and this 
reasoning must be in its nature explicable in language like 
any other reasoning.* Thus in the calculus of probabilities, 
though I am obliged from mathematical incompetence to 
omit much that might be of interest to an‘expert even from 
a logical i)oint of view, yet the principle of the statement 
of chances is not a matter of tcclinical method, but of funda¬ 
mental postulates of knowledge. And also, no doubt, it 
illustrates the necessity by which totalities of a certain 
degree and kind of abstraction become subject to numerical 
manipulation. 

ii.^ The. statement of chances rests upon a species of dis¬ 
junctive judgment, but not on vfhat wc have spoken of as 
the true or real disjunction—which might also be called, in 
contrast with that which we are about to discus.s, ihe con¬ 
crete disjunction. 'Flic concrete disjunction, in as far as it 
reaches its ideal, embodies differences that are distinct and 
individual modifications of the underlying system, and pro¬ 
vides in the nature of the common subject a complete account 
of the conditions which determine it to each of these differ¬ 
ences. In using such a disjunction wo know precisely how and 
why the whole or real subject must enter into each of the 
differences which constitute it. And though it may be said 
that w'c do not oi' need not know w'lien or how far each 
condition involved is or can be real, yet wc must know some¬ 
thing ol the relation of such conditions to the reality of the 
system which they affect (because their reality is partly 
relative to its reality), and at least there is no sort of reason 

' 1 liavc' Jii my mind as an instance* ttu; use of tables ot logarithms. 
It does not ap]>eai' formally essential that any one who nse.s them 
.should understaml the reason of the rule.s he applies, i.e. (I presume) 
the nature ot Indices 

* \ ptactical reaervtTtion must here be made in considering the higher 
mathematical jirocesses from this point of view', because they may pre¬ 
suppose a number of stages consisting of subordinate processes, and be 
incxplical)le apart from these latter. But to explain tlie whole compli¬ 
cation in ordinary language might involve a lengthiness that would 
make it harder to follow such an explanation than to ma.ster the proper 
mathematical language. 
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for supposing that the reality of these known conditions is 
If be taken as an equal amount in the case of all the several 
alternatives. The variety of the world and of all reality 
throws the whole presumption the otlier way. The idea of 
equally grounded alternatives is a negative idea, and can 
only exist by a defect of knowledge, or by an abstraction 
from what we know. 

The abstract disjunction, on which alone a statement of 
chances can be based, cannot be a S5^tcm of alternatives 
whose conditions and relations are thoioughly underslood. 
It is rather allied to what was s])okcn of above as the dis¬ 
junction of ignorance. The afhlialion to the hypothetical 
judgment is indeed the same in all disjunctions that are 
formally perfect, i. c. both exclusive and exhaustive. Hut 
on its other side the al^stract disjunction docs not, like the 
concrete, descend from the generic judgment with its pene¬ 
trating and dominating individuality, but rather from a judg¬ 
ment of'enumeration such as the collective judgment, with 
its homogeneous parts w’hich do not occu})y individual or 
distinctive relations to the containing identity. It is true that 
to give meaning to any disjunction, 01 to a statement of 
chances founded upon it, the ])arts or members of the whole 
must be distinct as well as homogeneous. Hut the distinction 
is in this case mere distinction, interesting as a result, lik(' 
the differences between the six sides of a die, but on the side 
of its relation to the wliole not rooted in any known hetero¬ 
geneous modifications of that wdiolo. In oilier winds, the 
number of parts, or the fact that each is 07 ic amo 7 ig so many\ 
is the primary fact, and their 7 iature is secondary. We may 
illustrate this by contrasting an example of a concrete with 
one of an abstract disjunction. ‘ The constitution of a modern 
nation,’ it may be said, ‘ is necessarily either democratic or 
plutocratic.’ Here the fact that the species assigned are two 
in number is of no importance. No one would think of trying 
to infer anything from it as to how many nations were likely 
to be democratic and how many to be plutocratic. The 
whole weight of the judgment rests upon the component 
elements inqilied in ‘ modern nation and upon the develo])- 
ment of those elements which the judgment indicates to be 
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necessary. But if we take such a judgment as ‘ A die must 
tum up one of its six sides ’ we here regard the individually 
oi the several sides as indifferent with respect to the probability 
of their recurrence, though not with respect to its results. 
The important matter is the number of the alternatives. 
For either we are unable to estimate the operative causes 
which determine one alternative rather than another, or we 
wilfully abstract our attention from them for the sake of 
falling back on a more general ])rocess of estimation. VVe 
arc to sui>pose then that as the basis of our statement of 
chances, wo have before us such a formal disjunction as the 
above, closely akin to the judgments which arise in the 
process of enumeration, but with the addition of those known 
relations between the enumerated ])arts which aio embodied 
in the hypothetical judgments wiUi negative antecedent and 
consequent resjK'ctively. 

iii. We are then in a ])osition b) enter upon a process which 
I can only descrilie as taking stock of our knowledge by 
arithmetical methods. We know that the die has six sides and 
no more, and that as the result of a single throw it must turn 
up one of them. We know that we do not know of any cause 
operative in the nature of the die or in the conditions of the 
throw that should favour any particular side, nor of any 
grounded iue.sum])tion whatever in favour of any one side 
in particular. In the case of the die, which herein diffeis 
from many cases of the statement of chances, we may say 
that we know that there is not any permanent operative cause 
either in or outside the die that can favour one event in par¬ 
ticular. Therefore—and here is the all-important step which 
really constitutes the statement of chances—^we go from ‘ no 
known inequalit y of the grounds for affirmation ’ ^ to ‘ equality, 
so far us follows from this knowlcdi>c, ol the grounds for affirma¬ 
tion ’ of the several alternatives. Having made this step, 
i. e. having placed the gi*ouiids for each alternative on a level 
as equal, we are of course free to treat them as units, and a 


‘ Judgment ubout the fiituie, if we judge, is of course affirmation as 
mucli as judgment about the past. But it is uot essential to the state¬ 
ment of chances to refer to the future. 'J'hey can be stated on given 
premises about any event, although its real issue be known. 
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ratio expressing the relation of each to all follows as a matter 
o| course. Each alternative counts for one, and none for more 
than one. In other words, the ground for the affirmation of 
each, assuming the reality of the common subject, is repre¬ 
sented by a fraction of which I is the numerator and the total 
number of alternatives the denominator. We do not attempt 
to say what the ground is, but we say that, by the terms of 
the disjunction, it is one out of so many equal and reciprocally 
exclusive grounds. This transition from indifference of 
formulated knowledge to equality of grounded aflirniation', 
and so to the relation of units within a sum total or fractional 
parts within unity, is the logical foundation on which the 
statement of chances rests. 

iv. All its developments are applications of this principle. Applu..i- 
a. For instance, it may happen that alternatives wliicir are 
separate units m respect of the ground for alfirming their ment as 
reality arc identical in resjiect of that result of which the 
chances are being stated. It follow's that the chances of this 
result arc represented by as many units out of the sum total Kcs.uli',. 
as there arc equal alternatives which produce it. In other 
words, the chances of the common consequence of a number 
of alternatives whose chances arc known is the sum of the 
chances of those alternatives. If you bet with me that you 
will throw a six first throw with a single die, then all five 
alternatives from one to five inclusive have annexed to them 
the consequence that I win the bet. The total number of 
alternatives being six, I lia\'e thus I of the chances in my 
favom, or the chances against you arc 5 to i. 

The further processes of the calculus must always reduce 
themselves to obtaining a correct enumeration of the equal 
alternatives, and a correct estimate of the number of those 
equal alternatives which have annexed to them the result 
whose chances arc to be stated. 

ji. Ihe combined chances ol independent events illustrate 
both these princijdes very simply. 

To find the physically different tlirows that are possible 
with iit'o dice, we must take into account which ib winch of 
the two dice. It is obviously possible in a single throw for 
any side ol the one die to concur with any particular side of 
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the other die, i. e. writing down the six sides of the one die 
as headings, you will have to write down all six sides of the 
other as possible cases under each of these headings. This 
relation is of course expressed numerically by multiplying 
the whole number of sides of one die by the whole number 
of those of the other ; 6 x 0 = 36. This gives the correct 
enumeration of the alternatives that arc‘phy'sically possible, 
the chance of each in case of a single throw being General¬ 
ising this process, we may say that in two or more independent 
sets of alternatives the chance of the concurrence of two or 
more jiarticular e\'ents, as many as there are sets concerned, 
is determined by the ])roduct of the numbers of alternatives 
lorming each scj)arate set multiplied together. That is to 
sav, the chance of any particular concurrence of events, 
consisting of one out of each independent set, is i divided by 
the product in question. 

y. But to return to the exanqilc of the two dice, it may be 
that the 3O possible concurrences would not all count as 
dillereut, because e. g. the throw 2 with the die u and i with 
the die b may be treated as the same with the throw 1 with a 
and 2 with b. 'Iherelore the results which are the alternatives 
according to this mode of counting have not all of them the 
same chances in their lavour, i. e. do not severally contain 
the same number ol jihysicall}' distinct alternatives. Each 
of the six throws 1 and i, 2 and 2 &c. uj) to double sixes 
inclusi\'e corresjumds to one jihy.'^ical alternative only out t>f 
the jinssiblc 3b, and therefore has only the chance represented 
1 )\' . On the other hand, each of the liflecn ‘ throws ' I 

and 2. 1 and 3 to i and 0 inclusive, 2 and 3, 2 and 4 &c. tt> 
5 and 0 inclusi\'e, is a result annexed to two jilijsical alterna¬ 
tives (1 and 2 or 2 and i, &c.), and therefore counts as two 
equal cases or units, and has a chance rein'esentcd by the sum 
ol Hie chances of these equal cases, \iz. by 3^*^ instead of 
These 15 ‘ throws ’ then, answering to two actual alternatives 
a])iecc, exhaust the 30 real-cases that remain after deduct¬ 
ing the six doublets, and the whole 3O alternatives arc thus 
accounted fiir. Or again, if \\c take into account merely 
the number of points throw'ii at each throw, without regard 
to their distribution between tlie two dice, we get six com- 
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binations of throws that will give seven points, five for eight 
yointb and six points respectively, and so on to one combina¬ 
tion for two points and twelve points respectively. The chances 
of throwing 7 are therefore and of throwing the other 
numbers and so on down to respectively. 

V. Logicians are not agreed as to the ])ropcr description ts'liai 
of that which is expressed by the ratio that tiinbodies a 
statement of chances. Their disagreement arises more Irom nieni oi 
the subtlety of the distinctions involved, winch makes de- 
scri])tion difficult, than from a substantial dijtcrence of opinion t 
as to the relation between reality and the cognitive act in 
question. It is not unnatural, for example, to say that the 
ratio expresses oui subjective exjiectation. But this is an 
obvious slip, because the whole jiroccss (d the stateimjnt is 
undertaken in order to correct and contiol our subjective 
expectation, and is futile unless it does so. The coni]>lete 
counterpart c»l this idea would consist in maintaining tiiat 
the ratio expressed an actual behaviour on the ]>art oi real 
things. 1 do not know' that this suggestion has e\'er been 
made in this extreme form. Something of the same kind 
however is commonly believed with resjiec.t to tlie realisation 
t)f chances in a series, which 1 shall sijeak oi directly. 

The ratio of chance seems really to exjire.ss the amount 
ol ground, which is afforded by ike knowledge formulated in 
the disjunctive basis of the caknlalion, loi affirming the reality 
of the result whose chances are in question, on the assumption 
that the general case, which lorms the subject, is realised. 
Instead oi ‘ amount <jl ground ’ it would be more usual to 
say ‘ degree of probability’. And by avoiding the cxjiression 
]>robability v\e do not really escaj)e the tautology which it 
would introduce, b'oi the idea ot a measurable amount ot 
logical ground, like the idea of a measurable degree ol jjroba- 
bility, is only intelligible with reierence to the statement oi 
cliances. 

‘ Expectation ’ sounds more like a term which miglit 
elucidate the deiinition, and il we say that the statement ol 
chances represents the expectation which is justified by the 
premise, we might not be far wrong. But I do not Icel sure 
that anything can be meant by a d<‘grec of expectation except 
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the mood, whatever that may be, which is founded upon 
a statement of chances. So that the chance would not com^ 
from measuring the expectation, but the expectation from 
measuring the chance. Even if we identify expectation witli 
judgment—a proceeding which is more than doubtful—wc 
cannot say that the chances necessarily represent the degree 
of certainty ivith which we judge "■ in a statement of chances : 
Iwcause the statement, giving due numerical weight to every 
equally-grounded alternati^"e, asserts in the proper ratio the 
reality of all the alternatives, and is in this aspect a judgment 
with its conditions made fully explicit, and therefore necessary 
or apodeictic. Not that a statement of chances is usually or 
ever true in fact ; but this divergence from fact, or abstract 
elisrj^cter, aflects the categorical asi)ect of the whole disjunc¬ 
tive basis of tlie statement, the triuth of which basis is in no 
vay allirmcd oi impeached by the ratio of chance founded 
ujion it. The chance that one side of a 6-sided die will turn 
U]> is I ; but this says nothing about llie certainty that 
there is a 6-sided die. Paradoxically enough, the statement 
of chances seems to measure, if anything, the degree oi 
certainty of a problematic judgment made without knowledge 
of or in abstraction from the statement, as to the jaobability 
of a single altcrnativ'e out of a numl>ci without reference to 
the remaining alternatives. Not that a statement of chances 
can go\'crn the meaning of a judgment made in ignorance 
of it, and it is indeed hard to see any meaning in degree 
of certainty apart from measurement b}'' the enumeration 
which gives a ratio. But on the other hand, the moment 
we have the ratio, we have with it the whole consequence 
of the assumed reality, and the judgment which asserts the 
ratio is mere arithmetical necessity, the nature of the assumed 
reality being given. The judgment that ‘the odds against 
any one side of a (6-sided) die turning up at one throw are 

* ll js rather ‘ the degree of certainty which vc judge,' i. c. dflirin. It 
is beside the point to discuss the probability of the truth of the judg¬ 
ment which states the chance.s. It i.‘j the degree of certainty of a par¬ 
ticular alternative happening, not that of Die judginciit which states 
the degree of certainty, that is represented by the chances. This is the 
viciv of the text in the end, and 1 let the discussion stand, because it 
illustrates a possible error. 
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5 to I ' has not a probability as 5 io r, but on the premises 
^s necessary. But it determines what I ought to mean, when 
I say, in ignorance of or not considering the calculation, 
* it is unlikely that a six will turn up the first throw.* If I 
reflect and say, ‘ It is unlikely (with an unlikelihood of 5 to r) 
that &c.,' then my judgment has ceased to be problematic, 
and has become necessary, i. e. the conditions of its probability 
are analysed and made explicit. Thus probability tis a 
character of judgment disappears when measured. 

The ratio of chance then expresses the amount of ground 
for afiirming, that follows from the knowledge formulated 
as the disjunctive basis of the reckoning. We may possess 
knowledge that does not conform to the conditions of the 
statement of chances, or at least that is not relevant to the 
special disjunction wliicV we are able to employ. Such 
knowledge may cause us to distrust the reckoning slightly 
or wholly as it affects some particular case. I may think lor 
instance that the calculated risk of being run down by a cab 
in the streets of London does not apply to one man who is 
in the prime of life and habitually alert, or to anotlier who is 
bedridden and never goes into the streets at all. But none 
the less the probability of cab accidents for each individual 
of the p()pulation on the data that are taken is a mere question 
of calculation and can only have one correct answer. My 
private notion lhat I hav'e supplementary data which (mglit 
to be considered, or that a more careful distinction shfnild 
be made betw’eeii classes of persons in the data, does not in 
the least affect the probability which flows from the premises 
in any particular calculation. 

The calculus of (hances, in short, bears the character of 
the judgments from w’hich it is derived. Like the pure 
hypothetical judgment, and the greater part of the abstract 
judgments derived from the judgment of eiuimeralion, it 
affirms of Realit}/ indirectly and conditionally. Its truth 
is a truth of necessity, a consequence that follow's from a 
selected or fancied character when taken as real. Such a 
consequence is not subjective or arbitrary. Given tl\e promises, 
it can only be drawn in one way, and every other result from 
those premises is wrong. But yet it does not express actual 
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concrete fact. It expresses a truth necessitated by the nature 
of Reality, but not as it stands embodying a fact of Reality. 
It is simply an arithmetical consequence of a highly abstract 
disjunctive enumeration. 

Chance vi. In every statement of chances we admit our partial 
actual ignorance. If this were not so, the statement would involve 
series. a flat contradiction. For our grounds for affirming reality 
are equal in the case of all the alternatives, aiid yet our state¬ 
ment of cliances is based on the assum])tion that only one of 
them can be realised. 

rallacies «, Blit if \\c d() not bear in mind the proportion of ignor- 

to sericN. wliich enters into our data, we are tempted into two 

fallacious attitudes. 

In the first place, we consider ourselves justified in being 
astonished at the realisation of the,alternative which has very 
lew chances in its favour. 

And in the second place, we palliate tlie apparent con¬ 
tradiction between equal grounds for reality and unequal 
realisation by aflirming that the statement of chances has 
gomiine truth cmlj' in an actual series which realises all the 
equal alternatives equally’. To realise all llie equal alterna¬ 
tives equally is of course the same thing as to realise all the 
interesting results ^ in the ratio prescribed by the statement 
of chances. 

First, then, w’c haie wry small ground for being surprised 
at the actual occurrence of that alternative which had fewest 
chances in its favour ; and absolutely none h^r being surprised 
at the occurrence of a marked or infere.^iling alternative which 
has against it enormous odds, but only the. same as against 
every alternative which can possibly occur. In the former 
case we are cherishing a ])rivatc presumption that the know¬ 
ledge embodied in our premises represented tlie actual operatii'c 
causes w^hich determined the realisation of one or another 
alternative, and this is ^.v hypothesi not the fact. In the latter 
case we arc misled by a special interest into comparing, as 
if they were cases of which the chances should be equal, 
cases which are not ‘ equal alternatii es', but ‘ interesting 
results ’ comprising unequal numbers of equal alternatives, 

' See above, p. 337. 
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viz, on the one side a single case which is in sonie way remark¬ 
able, e. g. a hand at whist consisting solely of trumps, and on 
ftie other side all other possible hands whatever, which we 
implicitly contrast, as a single case, uith the oi^posite ‘ inter¬ 
esting result We are therefore surprised at* the immense 
adverse odds in spite of which this result has been realised, not 
reflecting tliat there arc precisely the same adverse odds 
against any one of the alternatives which occur in e\'eryday 
experience, though not, of course, against all of them together. 

And secondly, the realisation of the ideal alternatives rn 
a series of real cases is confessedly a lid ion unless wo stoj) 
the series at an arbitrary limit—say, f(>r instance, tlie actual 
limit of indi\ idual objects or events in question in space or lime 
— and cv'cn within tins limit the series is not what v\e want. 

'I'here are under this l^ead of an actual series two possi¬ 
bilities uhich prima facie at least must be distinguished. 
We may haw to deal with a natural or deductive cycle 
of alternatives, or with an arbitrary or inductive cycle. 

In w'hat may be called a natural cycle the alternatives are 
ideal cases that follow oln’iously from the nature of the 
general subject ; and aie distinct from llic real cases, tin; 
actual instances or events, which may or may luh continue 
to present themselves beyond the one real case whic'h is 
postulated in the statement of chances. The sides ol a die 
or of a coin lurnish ideal case> ; the thrcAvs of a die or tosses 
t)l a coin are real cases, 'rhe natural cycle is the low'est number 
of actual events in which the ideal alternatives could be all 
realised equally ; i. e. si.K throws in the case of tlie die, two 
tosses in the cases of the coin. Beyond this natural cycle 
there is nothing to suggest a limit t»> the series of real cases. 
We have therefore to ask, in considering the verifKatioii ol 
natural cycles by experience, whether the real cases correspond 
to ideal cases (i) wathin every natural cycle lliat is observed ; 
and (ii) in the series as a whole continued withcait limit. 

In what, on the other hand, may be called an arbitrary 
cycle the * ideal alternatives ’ are derived from the enumera¬ 
tion of real cases. The population of Great Britain at a given 
date would be such a collection of real cases, and that these 
real cases are identical with the equal ideal alternatives is 
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shown by the fact that their number forms the. denominator 
in the fraction that states the chances. If e. g. the population 
were 30,000,000, and 600,000 people died in the year, the 
chance, assuming constancy of the average,^ that any one 
individual taken at randojn would die within the following 
year would be aoSSoboo* /d- analysis of such a 

statement of chances appears to me not quite simple, and 
I doubt whether Mr. Venn, in maintaining that chance 
essentially refers to series, has identified its elements rightly. 
The individual human beings composing the population in 
question, in whatever order we choose to take them (say, 
in the accidental order of our enumeration), must correspond, 

1 think, both to the real case ^—the throw of a die or toss of 
a coin—and also to the ideal oases—to the sides ^ of the die 
or of the coin considered as possijole alternatives. And the 
two general cases of dying or not dying within the year 
cannot, I think, correspond to the equal ideal cases or possible 
alternatives, but must be treated as those combinations of 
alternatives vhich arise when several possible ' ways in which 
tlic event may happen ’ have an identical consequence in 
which we are interested. Or, in short, we might put it thus, 
following in part Mr. Venn's interesting discussion ;—English 
humanity is the ‘ event ’ ; each individual is ‘ a way in which 
the event may happen ’ ; ^ dying and not-dying or male 
and female ■'* are general consequences or results each of which 
emerges from a large number of ‘ ways in which the event 
may happen Thus, as is right in theory, the ratio of chances 

’ Or following wiiat w'as saitl above of the iuclepenclence of calciila- 
lion and real event, we may neglect the constancy of averages, and say, 
referring to the same year for which the enumeralion is taken, ‘ tlie 
ehance that any parlicidar individual will have died in that year,’ On 
the .same premises, the chance is the same after the event as before it. 

- This is what Mr. Venn describes (T,ogic of Chance, chap, i, sect. O ; 
chap, iii, .sect. 33), in the ordinary language of the theory, as the ' event 
and in his ow'ii language as the collection of attributes. 

^ This is what Mr. \'cnn tiescribes either as ' a way in which the event 
may happen or as the ' occasional attribute ’. 

* Or a particular modification of the collection of attributes by 
occasional attributes. 

® Mr. Venn, Logic of Chance, chap, i, sect. 6. IMale and female are 
not the ' ways in which the event may happen '. This W'ould give the 
chance of each as \. 
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is determined by thd number of ways in which the event may 
happen, which in the'se arbitrary cycles = the number of cases 
in which the event does happen. It is a consequence of the 
inductive character of the cycle that this number of w'ays has 
no obvious and necessaiy^ meaning, but is a mere inference 
from the number of times that the event docs happen. It is 
as if there was a die of unknown structure thrown 30,000,000 
times, and exhibiting a white side 29,400,000 times aifd a 
black side 600,000 times. If tlieii we chose to assume that 
we had before us a die with 600,000 black sides and 29,400,000 
white sides and to estimate all further chanVes on that basis, 
we should be in an analogous position to that w'hich we adopt 
when we calculate chance on the basis of a ratio observed 
de facto in a cycle of cases. The chances fd white and black 
respectively are then a»d on the basis of this real but 
arbitr.ar}’ cycle, regarded as the foundation of an ideal cycle 
of alternatives identical in content w'ith itself. 

Now the arbitrary cycle itself, the 300,000,000 individuals 
and 600,000 deaths, being given as real, there is no question 
of its correspondence w'ith a ]>rc-eslal)lished ratio. If w'e 
ask whether the rati«) of which it j^rescribes is realised 
in experience, we can only mean to enquire whether the 
distribution of the deaths is regular within the observed 
cycle, or w'hether the same ratio prevails outside this real 
cycle, which latter question may be follow'cd up if we please 
by the same question as before about the regularity of occur¬ 
rence. I am not quite sure that in speaking ot the uniformity 
W'hich attends large numbers of instances our writers always 
remember that such uniformity demands the comparison c)f 
tw’o or more cycles. The ratio of results within a single 
group, even if embracing all hitherto observed instances, is 
in the absence of an antecedent rule a mere fact and not a 
realisation of anything. Kvery ratio is definite, and any two 
numbers have a ratio, so that it is a truism to s[)eak of a detiniti' 
ratio as prevailing bctw'eeu classes of cases in a single group.’ 

* I-ogic of C'liance, i. O. The distinctive characteristic of jirobability 
is that occasional attribute.s as distiiifjuishefl from perinan»‘nt ones ar(' 
found on extended examination to exist in a Ct'ttani dcftiiite pro/jotiion 
of the whole number of rases. The italics are Mr. Vemn's. Row’ could they 
exist in anything but a definite proportion ? 
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Within a single large group if wc speak of adherence to a 
ratio, we can only mean regularity of occurrence. And in 
the case of individuals that are not events in time the signifi¬ 
cance of such regularity and its existence must depend simply 
and solely on the order in which we consider and enumerate 
them. 

Thus the two kinds of cycles or groups (»{ instances seem 
to be quite differently situated with respect to empirical 
verification, i. \ natural cycle from the first corresponds 
or does not correspond to its antecedent law. within the 
limits which that law spontaneously prescribes. If we throw 
all .six sides of a die in every six throws there can be no doubt 
that up to the point when wc break off the series is an empirical 
lerification of the chances as we stated them. It shows that 
the ViTikiiown causes operate equ^j^lly, and thus produce the 
result, which wc anticipated by neglecting them. But in treating 
of actual experience we ina^' practically disregard this kind 
of correspondence, which is not common in fact and at all 
events could hardly repeat itself through an extended number 
• )C observations. 


ii. We are thus referred to the secimd question which we 
mentioned as capable of being iirojicscd respecting a natural 
cycle, viz. whether the law which it presupposes (c. g. every 
side to turn up once in six throws of a die) is realised in the 
long run. It must be observed that to speak of realisation 
in tlie wiu)U‘ set ol actual cases, whatever their number may 
be, cannot furnish a standard in this question, because this 
number is constantly varying and is vciy different in different 
Mubject-matters. There is nothing between realisation in 


every natural cycle and realisation in 


an infinite series if we. 


keep clear of causal ])resiim])tions which do not belong to 
tlie reckiuiing of chances pure and sinqile. There is no doubt 
that ilie law presupposed by a natural cycle may be realised 
in a gi*eat and increasing number of observations, and that 
inferences ma3’^ with the aid of causal presumptions be drawn 
Irom this realisation. But for all that, it is simply nonsense 
to speak as if the true and only true realisation of a ratio of 
chance w’as in the series of real instances continued ad infini¬ 
tum. Mr. \'enn, who is consistent in regarding this as the 
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solution of the antithesis between equality of ground and 
inequality of reality, denies, as 1 understand him, that the 
formula | ^ has any meaning as applied to a single real throw 
of a die, except by association with the idea of a scries in which 
all sides should equally be exhibited. Here we come into the 
province of fiction. There is no reason, in the cases before us, 
that such a series should be a fact at all. And in these aiid in 
all other cases alike it is impossible that the infinite series 
could be a fact. And yet, if not a fact, it fails to solve the 
antithesis as a solution of which it is propounded. It is not in* 
fact possible to go on trying for r\’er, and if is lud in theory 
true that supposing we did go on tiying for ever (abstracting 
from the contiadicfion involved) every alternative must be 
reali.sed according tf) the ratio. The ratio may be justly 
erected according to our grounds of knowledge, even if ^ome 
of the alternatives are absolutely ijnpossible and therefore 
cctuld never occur although, (ycr impossible, tlie series (>f trials 
should be prolonged to infinity. 

In the case of the arbitrary cycle the answer to the question 
is still less favourable. The ])rimary interest of the arbitrary 
cycle is just in that statement of chances affecting individual 
real cases which is suggested not to be the true meaning of 
the ratio. There is in this case no antec(“dent law between 
which and tlie real cycle a corresi)ondence cauild be f)bserved. 
The real cycle itself is and pi escribes the law. And although 
cycles of real twents that fall oiit'^ide it. or minor cycles within 


' Mr. to liaM.- lu-i'n iiilhit-nctHl l)y coiisult-ration^ ^uc h 

those of p. 340-1. above. It is true, tlicre shown, that the judgment 

\\hich measures probability loses Jarto that isolated reference to 

a ])articular alternative which marks the genuine, or at least the 
natural problematic judgment. In every statement ol chance we liavt* 
an apodcictic judgment involving the entire content of a disjunction 
in the bearings of its members upon one another (as condition and 
conseciuent). So far Mr. Venn and I are together. The question there¬ 
fore reduces itself to that of the purport with which the reference to the 
remaining alternatives is charged, whether it dejiends on the idea of a 
completed .series, or can be explained by the (assumed) equal claim which 
each alternative makes on reality in virtue of the (assumed) equality 
of their grounds. The latter view seems to me to be demanded by tlie 
nature of the abstraction on which the whole iilea of stating chances 
depends. 
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it, can be tested and compared with it in respect of the ratios 
they display—as we compare the ratios of deaths to population 
in successive years—yet it is not easy to say on what ground 
the first cycle that we happen to observe should furnish a 
rule to which subsequent cycles are expected to conform. 
The whole group of observed events or individuals is a com¬ 
prehensive fact, within which the ratio of the ways in W'hich 
tliey liappen or of their classes is also simply a fact. Any 
comparison which we may make of the ratio exhibited in minor 
cycles within this entire group has only the interest of the 
comparison between different groups of actual occurrences or 
individuals.^ On the assumption that the operative but un¬ 
known causes are not changing progressively, or that we 
can allow for their progressive change, we may no doubt 
expect to find that a ratio which w^e elicited from case i to 
looo will hold good for cases looi to 2000. But if w'hat we 
want is merely the serial form, w'c have it already in cases 
I to 1000 ; wdiile if what we want is the multiplication of 
observations, w'hy should the 2000 cases—a wholly arbitrary 
number—be especially satisf^ung ? The fact is, that when 
we have the serial form given to begin w'itli, as in these 
arbitrary cycles, or groups of instances limited only by our 
ceasing to enumerate them, wc see that it omits just that 
peculiar transition which is the essence of the statement of 
chance. It only presents us witli this transition in so far 
as, surrendering its serial frain, it becomes the basis of a 
fractional expression which summarises our knowledge, draw'ii 
frf)ni the series, w'ith reference to some instance or instances 
w'helher W'ithin or external to itself. This criticism applies 
to the serial form as such. The equal realisation of alternatives 
considered as equal (i. e, apart from regularity and irregularity, 
which are equality and inequality as judged by minor cycles) 
destroys the peculiar relation of equal know’ledge to unequal 
fact, which is the ground of chance. 

* Mr. Venn, Logic of ('haiico, ii. 8, seems thoroughly to accept this 
result, and to conceive that all probability, even in what I have called 
natural cycles (in liis phrase ' a priori ' probability), is at bottom this 
and no more. I cannot but think that if probability in a specific case 
means anything, it must, even though dependent bn an arbitrary cycle, 
be state<l as aliove in the lorm of a natural cycle. 
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On llie infinite series, or approximation in the long run, 

I can say no more than I have said above, and others have 
said before me. The thing is simply a fiction, and the reference 
of the realisation of a ratio to it proves, if anytjiing, that it 
is ultimately necessary to admit that chance is independent 
of a real series. 

/i. The true bearing (d a series on the verification or Caudal 
corroboration of a ratio expressing j^robability must confiist 
in its relation to tlie causal presunijitions which dominate Series, 
our judgments ab(jut reality. All judgments that deal with’ 
fact assume, though they may not explicitly assert, causa¬ 
tion. Statements of chance do not proceed by following 
causation into its ramifications ; we should thus have concrete 
knowledge and not equality of alternatives. But when tlie 
results of ex])ericnce coincide with the jircdictions ol*the 
calculus, this suggests to us not that we knew the right causes 
or any causes at all, but that the actual causes at work have 
a character coni])atiblc witli the results which we obtained 
through the indifference of ignorance. If, on tlie otlicr hand, 
the results of experience deviate widely, s(^ far as ex])erience 
goes, from the ratio suggested b\' the calculus, then ihoii^k 
this deviation can never amount to a flat contradiction, yet it 
suggests an arrangement of causes incom])atildc with the 
results which were generated by the*inditference of ignorance. 

If we cast six twenty times running with the same die, we have 
no light to say that this llieoretically S];caking coiitradiets 
the ratio of chance (unless we take as a standard, which no 
one would ever do, the natural cycle of six thr(jws), for in 120 
throws the balance might be restored. In other words, no 
sequence is im]X)ssible in such a case, nor is tuie more improb¬ 
able than another, but of course any one scc[uence is immensely 
improbable beforehand as against the whole remaining mass 
of possible sequences. And in an}'’ marked or so to speak 
identifiable sequence this improbability strikes us as though 
it had occurred in face of sonic enormous jirobability in 
favour of some one other sequence, all the less identifiable 
sequences counting as if one in number, though n —i in i»roba- 
biliiy. This is a partial account of our surprise ; but as has 
been well explained by bigWtUt, there is in it the further 
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element that whereas tlie twenty consecutive sixes are on the 
assumptions from which we started but one among an enormous 
number of equal possibilities, they happen to be of such a 
nature that on another assumption, incompatible with those, 
they would f<>llow with absolute or all but absolute certainty. 
\Ve know that il tlie die is cogged it ^vill alwaj^s turn up the 
same side, or to speak generally, if there is^ present an operative 
cause which necessarily produces one alternative, that alterna¬ 
tive will alwax's be i)roduced. This suggests the comparison 
between (me ratio, that with which we started, which gives 
a very minute jlrobability ior the result found in practice ; 
and another ratio, formed on a different assumption, which 
gix'es tile observed result with something like certainty. 
Nothing binds us absolutely to either, but il is plain that so 
fur \is experience has ^onc the jirobability is with the latter 
in the in'oportion in which it gives the result observed with 
greater probululity than does the Jormcr. It must be carefully 
reniembore'd that hen', as all through this discussion, we arc 
dealing with hypothetical judgments onl\'. The probability 
1 speak ol is only on the data taken into account, li I am 
playing with a most respectable Iriend who says he ha.s got 
the die Ironi a good shop, I may preler to believe in the 
reality ol a ])eculiar case rather than in a fraud. 

y. 1 do not see that it is inevitable, as has been maintained, 
that an observed series must deviate Iroin the calculated 
ratio, as it jiasses through Iragmenls of a Irc.sh cy'cle. Ol 
course its coincidence with the ratio will iK't be demonstrable 
while any cases arc wanting to liiiish the cycle; but if we 
shrink from saying that the observed luuiibcrs can coincide 
with the calculated numbers in a hall cvclc or less, \vc must 
not, 1 think, say that the^ deviate, unless coincidence at the 
next natural cxcle is already ini])ossil)le. Fi\'e complete 
cycles ol sides ajid three different sides in thirty-three throws 
ol a die surely' form a case which should be distinguished 
Irom the same five cycles ol sides plus three repetitions of 
the same side. 

6 . In speaking of tlie truth of chances based on statistical 
averages, we may illustrate what has been said by the different 
positions of an insurance office and an individual customer 
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of the office. To the individual whose expectation of life is 
in question the chance of life gives but little information, at 
all events so long as it is large. Whether he gains or loses by 
insuring his life is for him practically a mere, uncertainly. 
He knows what it is reasonable to expect on the general data 
of reasoning, but he has no sort of ground for being surprised 
if it does not happen. Fi)r the office, on the other hand, so 
long as the averages arc constant, the fate of indi\'iduals is 
wholly indifferent except in so far as they are more lightly or 
more heavil}' insured. If the office could be sure that in each 
class of customers (ranking them by the 'amount ol their 
insurances) the average of deaths would be maintained at the 
same figure, it would make no sort ol difference to it who in 
jjarticular died. Thus it is true that in a real cycle the ratio 
of chance may in a certain ^ciise become a fact. What i* not 
true is that in becoming a fact it remains a chance,‘ and that 
il it lails to be realised in the short run it must be realised in 


the long run. 

vii. Before passing to the subject of modality 1 will mention 
an interesting point in the theory of chance, which is cognate 
to the above discussions on Piivaticjii, Affirmation, and 
lixclusion.” What .statement ol chance.s expresses the 
attitude uhicli we ought to adopt towards an allirmatimi in 
the absence ol all knowledge ? I'lie accei)tod answer ai)pears 
to be I, ‘ for il we make it less tlian this we incline to believe it 
rather false than true,’ or putting 1 suppose the same ground 
into mathematical language, ' 11 we grant that the probability 
may have any \ alue between o and i, and that every separate 
value is equally likely, then n and i —n are equally likely, and 
the average is always .J.’ 1 am not jnepared to deny this 

conclusion, which ol course lollows horn its data, but 1 think 
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that it may be instructive to discuss these data, which ajqicar 
to me somewhat sujicrlicial. It appears that the symbol [J 
has also been proposed, on the ground that ‘ the a priori 
[formal ?] probability derived Irom absolute 'gnorance has 


' Cp. Adam Smith'i) attack uu luttcncs. \ou may .see, l e said, liuw 
much the chances arc against you, by the iacktliat if you take all tlic 
tickets you arc :>ure to lose. 

“ Chap, vii, supra. See Jcvoiis' I’riiiciplcs ol Science, i». 
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no effect upon the force of a subsequently admitted [real ?] 
probability/ ^ 

It cannot but stiike the looker-on that these two suggest^ 
values g and i seem to correspond with the conceptions of 
non-impossibility and of real possibility respectively* and 
that to take probability as having the value ^ in the absence 
of all knowledge “ is analogous to conjuring a jjositive favour¬ 
able presumption out of an absence of countsr-presumptiotte. 
The question is, according to the analysis of chance which 
has been stated above, whether the two alternatives * true * 


and ‘ false ' are * sole and e^ual alternatives. Interpreting 
alDsence of knowledge as Jevons interprets it, to include entire 
ignorance of the meaning of an enunciation, I do not see that 
they are sole alternatives. ‘ It I ask the reader to assign the 
odd^ that a Platythliptic cocflicient^js positive, he would hardly 
sec his way to doing so unless he regards them as equal/ " 
But to a reader who does not know what the wprds mean— 
and this 1 suppose is what Jevons intended—there is no 
judgment conveyed. The alternative ‘ unmeaning * must 


ihon be allowed for in addition to ‘ true ’ and ‘ false 


This, 


it may be said, makes nonsense of the problem. The unmean¬ 
ing is not a judgment, and the problem is only about judg¬ 
ments. Granted ; but then I must not include the very large 
division of the unmeaning'in the statement of chance without 
recognising it as a separate aliernaii\'c. And if I am to exclude 
it altogether I must either be given a sentence which I am 
able tt) recognise as a judgment, or the problem must refer to 
any judgment as such without considering whether 1 know 
beforehand what it is. The latter case is not that in question, 
and could be treated perhaps better through statistics of error 
in the sciences, than by deduction from the alternatives ‘ true ' 
and ‘ false ’. It includes in the reckoning all judgments known 
to be true, whereas the present problem says nothing of these, 
but only’^ of judgments on w’hich being presented *to me I am 
unable to return a verdict based upon positive grounds. 

The real question then is this. Given a judgment w'hich 
1 can understand, but which I have no positive ground either 


’ Ux^liop TcTroi, quott'il in Jevons, 1 . c. 

Cp. Appearance and Reality, cd. j, p. 505, note. 


■ jevons, 1. c. 
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to affirrn or deny, what are the chances in favour (>f its truth 
and falsehood respectively ? The conditions of this problem 
Annot of course be actually realised, because to understand 
the meaning of a judgment theoretically involves some 
consciousness of pro*s and co 7 i's. Yet there arc in the world 
so many almost arbitrary judgments, that the question has 
some importance. Truth and falsehood are in this case, the 
case of intelligible judgments, sole alternatives, but 1 cannot 
think that they are. under the supposed conditions, equal 
alternatives. 1 cannot think, that is, that c^■ery separate 
value of probability between o and 1 is ecpially likely. Inn* 
the judgment being a form or indeed the form ol knowledge, 
the hypothesis of ignorance, in this case ‘ absolute ignorance ’, 
on which the statement oi chances is erected, has a peculiar 
relation to the content oi speh a statement when lh.it cofitent 
is the judgment. It we knew there was a certain motion 
l>elow a certain limit of velocity, but had no further clue to 
the velocity of the motion, it might be true 1 su]ij'>ose that 
every degree of velocity below that limit was equally probable. 
But if we know that there is a judgment made, or pro])osed 
to be made, and have no clue to any degree of positiv'c proba¬ 
bility in its favour, then for us the zero of probability is the 
fact, and if we were to make the judgment in question it would 
in our mouth be false even if in rt'ality true. Thus, on the 
basis of my individual knowledge, such a judgment qua judg¬ 
ment is by the hypothesis prima Jacic false. But my know¬ 
ledge is not all reality, and therefore I dare not say that falsity 
holds the field as an absolute certainty. The possibility 
how'^ever drawn from the mere difference between my know¬ 
ledge and all reality, is an unmotived juissibility ; for there is 
at least no antecedent likelihood that my knowledge is aUvav s 
wrong. And I am not entitled to raise this unmotived possi¬ 
bility into an alternative having equal grounds with the 
prima falsity which follows trom the hypothesis. 

I am not prepared to suggest any way of rejiresenting tlicsi* 
chances in numbers. Without equally grounded alternatives 
we cannot state chances, and I do not see where in this case 
these are to come from. If one read ‘ doctrines ’ for judg¬ 
ments, so as to restrict the question to matters of some depth 

1337 A a 
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and importance, one might obtain interesting enumerations 
out of the history of science bearing on such relations as those 
of false anticipations compared with true discoveries. Biat 
it would all amount to very little, I only desired to point 
out that the suggested symbols g and | seemed to lie in the 
track of the fallacy discussed above.^ To say that objecting 
to a judgment we do not know to be true is as unreasonable 
as accepting a judgment we do not know to be true—and to 
say that truth and falsehood have a chance of J each is to say 
this—appears to me to be a sophism in the vein of Sir Anthony 
Absolute.^ If you have no reason for accepting a judgment, 
you must decline to accept it. If you only decline provision¬ 
ally, and say that in future, or to the knowledge of wiser minds, 
tlie judgment in question may perhaps be proved true, then 
you unquestionably arc cherishing some distinct though 
general presumption in fa\'our of the judgment, and it is not 
one of those whose chances ' in the absence of knowledge ' we 
are discussing. We do not treat really arbitrary suggestions 
with so much respect. It seems to me monstrous to say that 
half the equal grounds are for truth and half for falsehood when 
the fact is that you have no ground tc» think the thing true, 
and require none to think it false. 

This brings me to one further distinction. The reader 
ought to reply, ‘ You do iieed a positive ground of denial in 
order to deny, and in stating the chances as g you are denying, 
which ex hypothesi you have no right to do.' Bi^t I suppose 
that by the symbol ° we do not so much deny the judgment 
as refuse to state the chances. It is only the logical interpre¬ 
tation of this refusal that brings something like a denial into 
the matter. You cannot obtain a denial out of a pure privation, 
i.e. a mere profession of ignorance, l)ut then in view of the 
positive mass and far-reaching jjresumptions of knowledge as 
^ See chap, vii, p 316. 

® ■ Ab.sohitc. “ Sure, Sir, this is not very reasonable, to summon my 
affection for a lady J know nothing of.” 

‘ Sir Anth. " I am sure, Sir, 'tis more unrea.sonable in you to object 
to a latly you know' nothing of." ' 

Sir Anthony w'ishes to repre.sent the chances of attachment and non- 
atlachmciit to any unknown lady as J each, or even as more than J in 
favour of attachment. This is really not a bad parallel to the view' 
criticised in the text. 
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a whole, no privation however complete * can be quite pure} 
i^e. quite free from positive grounds of denial. A complete 
and persistent privation must always, as I have tried to show 
above, verge upon an exclusion. But if we had at command 
a direct and positive ground of denial, then I imagine that 
we should not restrict ourselves to refusing to state the chances, 
i. e. to g, but should employ the symbol o. Or, in order ^to 
indicate that a case has no chances in its favour because all the 
possible chances are absorbed by another case which is certain 
and which excludes the former, we ought I should think to use 
the expression ”, i.e. negation grounded in i)ositivc certainty, 
which is the remainder of and so rei)rcscnts the total 
certainty available for the two cases as entirely absorbed by 
the one. Thus we should have three symbols representing 
ideas which we ought no^ to confuse, \ for demonstrable 
impossibility, “ for absolute ignorance (privation alike of real 
possibility and of impossibility), J for a conflict of proofs, such 
that truth and falsehood are equally grounded alternatives, 
which in presence of absolute ignorance is not the case. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VIII 

ON SOME RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF DISJUNCTION 

Mr.G.R.T. Ross (Mind, N. S., 48) and Mr. Keynes (pp.277 ff.) 
have recently supported the view that members under a dis¬ 
junction ought not to be considered as reciprocally exclusive. 
T will comment on some of the arguments that have been 
used, and will try to explain my own position further. 

Is there really anything to argue about ? If the whole 
question is one of usage, and that is arbitrary, it would concern 
grammar rather than Logic. But I think that three ])oints 
of interest for Logic are involved : a the sort of guidance 
which a logical instinct can follow in common si)eech ; /J an 

* By a ‘ complete ’ privation I mean one in which \\t‘ know absolutely 
nothing in favour of tlie matter of which we dun)’ all knowledge, while 
I call a jirivation ‘ pure ’ in as far as we know' nothing positive nf;ainst 
the matter of which we deny all knowledge. And my suggestion is that, 
looking at knowledge as it really cxi.sts, w'herever w'e have the former 
case it is almost impossible to have the latter. 
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application of the theory of incompatibility, contradiction, and 
negation; y a substantial though not formal derivation of 
the exclusive from the exhaustive character. * 

a One must not expect to find a deiinite theory governing 
usage. If a moral is to be drawn from it at all, one must show 
some simple cliaracter in the matter in question which could 
serve as a guide through feeling and habit. And I think 
Mr. Ross lias lielped me to put this in Jorm. though his argu¬ 
ment is directed against my view. Ilis ])Iira->e, ‘ the nature 
of the jiredicates,’ is suggestive. I believe that usage favtmrs 
‘ Either—or ’ wlien predicates are coming which are felt to be 
incompatible. They are the particles consecrated to choice, 
and choice means incoinpatibles, i. e. that you cannot have it 
both wa3"s. ('hoice is alwa^’S a special attitude, whether in 
action or in judgment. When feel it coming we adjust 
ourselves to the situation b^’ a special form of speech. No 
doubt the area of choice—the space within which a right 
choice must fall—is of interest to us. This is the exhaustiveness 
of the ‘ Eitlier—or ’ = ‘ within these cases the right clioice 
must fall'. But tlie primary character, that which deter¬ 
mines the very existence of a need for clioice at all, is the 
presence of incompatible alternatives—the exclusiveness ^of 
the disjunct members. 

‘ Alternatives,’ whatever else they may be, are surely 
incompatible. No one was ever heard to say in presence 
of a pair or set of alternatives, ‘ 1 choose them both or 
all,’ unless he means that it was an error to propose them 
as alternatives. And it seems to me plainly'' erroneous 
to speak of an alternative proposition while suggesting that 
the alteriiants may both be true (Kej'ncs, 277, 279). If j'oii 
may take botli, 3'ou are surely not in presence of an alternative. 

j-i Now incomiiatibilitv lias degrees. And 1 wish next to 
point out that lliere is a certain marked degree of it which is 
present in the cases under any disjunction what«ver, even on 
the Itypothesis that exhaustiveness is the primary assertion 
which is intended. Take, for example, Mr. Ross’s comment 
(loc. cit.) on the argument (Bradley’s Logic, p. 124; above, 
p. 324), that if the alternatives are not exclusive the disjunction 
cannot be exhaustive, the case of their being conjoined being 
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a casus omissus. * We might ask how it is that he can be 
exclusive of b and c when as a matter of fact it includes them.' 
for the possibility that be may really go under 6 or c (either 
6 or c being inoperative in it) I refer to my argument on p. 324 
with the example of the railway tickets. In instances of that 
type it is needless to mention be ; but this is because it already 
falls under h or c, and therefore the cases are already both 
exclusive and exhaustive. (Tliis clisposes of two of Mr. 
Keynes’s cases on p. 279—the candidate for an appointiuenl, 
and the ])eer. Tlie membership of more tlian one I'liivcrsit}', 
in the first cast*, and the possession tit more'than one title, in 
the second, are not special cases of eligibility and of peerage. 
In either instance only one can tijieratc, and the jxissession 
of more than t>nc constitutes no separate case under the 
Disjunction.) • * 

But if be is to be a distinct ca.se under the disjunction, then 
we have an interesting point. be then cannot include the 
cases b and c, and for this reason. Each of these cases, qua 
case of the disjunction, is proposed as capable of meeting the 
requirements of the situation by itself and therefore completely". 
Take it as a cause (Keynes, ]). 278) ; (it might also be an 
explanation or a consequent ; this makes no difference). ‘ He 
has eitlier used bad textbooks, or lias been badly taught.’ 
Each of those suggestions is propounded as stating an adequate, 
cause ol the existing situation. The mention of it as a separate 
case makes this certain, even iJ we do not deny the possibility 
of the fact contained in it being combined with another iacl, 
such as bad education. Jn the case ])ut (the case b), the boy’s 
ignorance, or whatever is the matter, is accounted for by bad 
textbooks. Now the case be cannot include this case b, 
though it may include part of the fact suggested in it. In b, 
bad textbooks arc ihc cause. In be bad lexlbo(»ks are not 
the cause, but a co-operant cause. You cannot take two 
causes out^if a ' plurality c»f causes ’, and treat them as co¬ 
operant, without completely changing the operation of each. 
It is a flat contradiction to predicate conjointly, without 
special explanation, two predicates which are capable of being 
predicated alone. Wlien my builder gives me three explana¬ 
tions of the same overcharge, it is not possible for me to 
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accept llieiii all, and this follows simply from the fact that 
each claims to be sufficient taken by itself. The facts alleged 
in them may in some way be combined, but the three sufficieAt 
exi^lanations cannot possibly be true together, though the 
builder is inclined, like my critics, to say so. h and c are each 
exclusive of h c. So with the well-worn case of rogue and fool. 
If X is both rogue and fool, that excludes' the cases of simply 
rogue and simply fool. The man is different in every fibre of 
his being. So if ' the witness is jjerjured or the prisoner is 
guilty ' (Keynes, 279) you mean to say that you see two 
jjossiblc exj)]anations of the witness’s evidence, constituting 
incomjjatible cases. You can choose that which seems most 
])robable ; but they are rival explanations, and you cannot, 
having regard to the facts before you, accei^t them both. The 
witness may be perjured and tl^ prisoner nevertheless be 
guilty, but that must be on further grounds, not present in 
the facts so far to be explained. 

Incompatibility of cases, then, is the primary meaning of 
the words ‘ Either—’. 1 will anaU se Mr. Ross’s curious 
exainj)le (Mind. loc. cil.), pp. 492-^^. The j)oint oi it is that if 
disjunctions are both exclusive and exhaustive, ‘ A is either 
noL-i/ or not-6',’ and ‘ A is either h or c ’, mean exactly the same 
tiling ; e. g. if you say ‘ a man who sa\'s he has seen a ghost is 
either not sane or not truthful ’ you can go from that to ‘ a 
man, etc., is either sane or truthful 

I note first, that this result is sound in the main. It looks 
absurd, because contrast calls attention to the positive aspect 
of the terms. Pronounced avec intention, it would be an 
example of the phrases in which mere precision constitutes 
effective ironj', ‘ lie is cither sane, or truthful,' i. e. certainly not 
both. I think that the effect of precision here really proves 
the exclusiveness of the disjunction to be essential. 

And secondly ' the instance with Mr. Ross's comment 
itself shows clearly that what we primarily mean ig the incom¬ 
patibility of the positive terms. In a word, we mean to say 
‘ He cannot be both sane and truthful'. But there is a curious 
point in the argument which might obscure this fact, and I will 
lake it to pieces. 

Star ting from the negative terms, iiot-sane and not-truthful, 
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what we want to assert is primarily exliaustivencss. But I lie 
reason of this is that exhaustiveness as between tiiem is the 
^me as exclusiveness between the two positives. 

X is either not sane or not truthful, implies, (i) It A' is 
not (not-sane) he is (not-truthful). 

The type is. If A is not b, it is c, the hypotJictical which 
ensures exhaustiveness. This is clearly the right analogy, 
expressing the meaning of the original statement, and kecj^lng 
the negative terms as such ; and 1 think, from liis arrangement 
of the propositions on p. 492, Mr. Ross recognises this. 

But, being ‘ simplified ’ by cancelling the double negative 
(whether it is a true double negative is questionable), this 
proposition results in 

‘ If X is sane, he is not truthful,* a pio])osition of the type. 
If >1 is ft it is not c, which \s the liypothetical that secured not 
exhaustiveness but exclusiveness. And this is undoubtedly 
what the speaker meant primarily to assert, viz. exclusiveness 
(incompatibility) Between the positive terms, though this took 
the form of exhaustiveness of the negative terms. Again. 

(2) If X is (not-sane) he is not (not-truthful). This is of the 
type. If A is ft it is not c, the hypothetical which secures 
exclusiveness. 

This, ‘ simiilitied ’ as above, gives 

If X is not sane, he is truthful, *ot the t\ [>e, li a is not ft, it 
is c, the hypothetical which secures not exclusiveness but 
exhaustiveness. 

This judgment, perhaps, as Mr. Ross says, we do not want, 
and the disjunction ‘ Either sane or truthful ’ is excessive 
by that factor. And it arises, as he implies, from assuming 
exclusiveness. But the point is that the exclusiveness assumed 
is between the negative terms, and w'e have seer that this is 
the same thing as exhaustiveness of the positive terms. But 
it is this exhaustiveness which is the superfluous clement. 
Wliat we ^^erted from the beginning and meant to assert all 
along, was incompatibility, exclusiveness of the positive terms, 
and it was only because we saw it meant this that w'e asserted 
exhaustiveness of the negative terms. What we meant to say 
was simply ‘ He cannot be both sane and truthful ’ ; and the 
" Either—-or ’ saddled us with an unnecessary element, not in 
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the assertion of exclusiveness of fllG pOSltlVi^, wllich was the 
\\^iole point of our saying, but in the assertion of their exhaus¬ 
tiveness, which is more than we needed to say. Taking the 
positive terms, then, which arc what we are really concerned 
witli, the argument ])roves my point, that a disjunctive pro¬ 
position is ])rimarilv concerned to afiirm thp incompatibility 
of the cases set out under it. 

Nt)w to }>redicate without distinction or reconciliation (c. g. 
without exi)laining how and in wliat degree they co-operate) 
s(‘j)aralc ])rcclicates of the same .subject is the definition of 
contradiction. Ahd therefore it is plain that tlie cases set out 
under a disj\inction, and jmma facie meant to be separate and 
sufficient for tlie situation, are not predicable conjointly 
without special explanation and defence of their relations in 
the Conjoint case, which, if the sewal factors of it are really 
operative, cannot ixissibly include the other full cases as they 
are when separately predicated. Tlie ajipearance to the 
contrary has been shown to mean that the alleged conjoint 
case satisfies the disjunction in respect of one of its elements 
and no more. 

The whole significance of the theory of negation lies in 
showing how these indeiiendent cases, incoinjiatible when you 
ofler to ]iredicatc them conjointly, become consistent when 
arranged as tlie imjiort of a disjunctive system (sec p. 289 
above). Ei'cry significant negative takes its meaning from 
such an arrangement implied or cxjiressed. 

y. 1 am convinced, then, in the first jilaci' that ‘ Either—or ’ 
implies choice, that choice implies incompatible alternatives, 
and that inconijiatibility or mutual exclusiveness of the cases 
^otherwise than as the content ol an ordered sy.stem) is the 
jirimar}' meaning of disjunclimi. But in the second place, 
sujiposing if is mainiained that the jirimary meaning is ' one or 
other at least and. .1 may be, both ’, 1 submit that the above- 
mentioned considerations suffice to establish exclusiveness 
as a logical consequence of the disjunctive attitude, even if it 
is a consequence not always foreseen (as in the case of my 
builder). If you assert ' cither this or thateven intending 
to concede the possibilit}^ of both together, you clearly mean 
that this or that b}* themselves are at least iiossiblc indepen- 
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dent cases. Yoti i^ean that each is a possible cause or explana¬ 
tion or course ind^ypendently of any other. » 

* But if so, the nature of incompatibility or contradiction 
determines the sheer impossibility of predicating two such 
cases together. The joint predication can never include two 
cases of the disjunction which have been offered as independent. 
We have seen the tw<.) modes in which the apjicarance of such 
a joint case may arise, and how in each of them we rcallj^ ha\'e 
no joint case of b and c at all. 

I pass to other criticisms of my view of Disjunction. 

Mr. Keynes (p. 283) criticises a statement in Essentials, 
p. 124, that the proposition, ‘ The signal shows either red or 
green,’ asserts it to have ‘ some colour ', which is not asserted 
by either of the hyi)otheticals entering intet it. Mr. Keynes 
objects that ‘ if jiot red, •then green ’, plainly makes this 
assertion. The passage in Essentials is obscure from its 
brevity. I refer for my meaning to p. 328 iibcwe and the 
following pages. Tiie disjunction unites the two characteristic 
hypotheticals and the system within wliich they are true and 
significant in a single survey and affirmation. You cannot 
represent an assertion like tiiis by two separate judgments, 
each of them ])artial and liypothctical (cf. Essentials, iiO, 
and Bradley, Logic, 121-2). 

■ 

On my general view of the logical rank of Disjunction, to 
which Mr. Keynes (}>. 283) objects that it gives an unreal 
importance to classification, see besides 328-9. \'ol. II, ]>. 194If. 
These passages contain, besides an estimate of Disjunction, 
a special reference to the subordinate importance ol classifica¬ 
tion. It is not classification, but the system ol reconciled 
incompatibles in uhich every universal when made explicit is 
seen to consist, that 1 hold to be best exhibited in Disjunction. 
It depends on the principle that in every system the nature 
of the whole, differently conditioned, is in every disjunct mem¬ 
ber. ThisiRcems to me a fundamental character determining 
the explicit formulation of every universal, and therefore 
necessarily prominent in logical theory. 

Mr. Ross’s argument that from a simple constructive dilemma 
you can only get a conclusion of an exhaustive, and not one of 
an exclusive nature (p. 495), seems to me to tell us nothing 
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about the disjunction. The reason of the failure is plain. 
According to the ordinary convention you can get no inference 
from A is d (under the proposition if is 6 it is d), nor frodi 
A is not c (under the proposition if .4 is c it is/). You have 
barred the disjunction from transmitting its characters. If 
you recognised reciprocal hypotheticsils you could go from 
is ^ to is b, from .4 is & (under the disjunction A is either 
b or c) to A is not c, and from A is not c to A is not/. 

The instance of the man at the top of the burning house 
(at p. 495 ).seems to me to be spoilt by considering whether 
the man’s view i^ not. All we are concerned with, 

surely, is what his view is, as expressed in the proposition 
ascribed to him, ' If 1 jump from the window I shall break 
my leg, and if I do not I shall be burned to death.’ Whether 
he is right or not is a thing no one pan possibly tell. But that 
the whole motive f<.)r formulating such a proposition is the 
intention to make a choice between alternatives taken as 
incompatible, is surely undeniable. 

I think, as I said above, that Mr. Ross is right in saying 
that it is the nature ol the i>redicatcs which makes them 
inct>inj>atible. But it seems to me that this is the guide of our 
instinctive usage of ‘ either—or ’, that wlien we feel a choice 
between incompatiblcs before us we conlront it w'ith that 
form of thought, although’ we may not always realize that it 
debars us from conjoint predication, in the strict sense, of the 
cases which are t)lfered t<i our choice as severally independejit 
and sufficient solutions t.)i the situation. 1 use ‘ the situation ’ 

as the mi>st general term ior the fact or idea with which w’e 
are confronted, and which forms the disjunctive heading 
under wdiich the alternatives of oui affirmation or action have 
to fall. 



CHAPTER IX 


Modality 

I, I PROPOSE to conclude the discussion of the judgment Kant's 
with a short treatment of Modality. For Modality, it it aluiLn-"'' 
exists at all, is simply the degree in which individual judg- tally just, 
incnts participate in the certainty of that permanent and 
all-embracing judgment by which the individual intelligence 
sustains those qualifications of the Real which for it constitute 
Reality. Our account of Modality must therefore resolve 
itself into a recapitulation of the principal types of judgment, 
having for its object to bring together in a single view certain 
of their characteristics which have already been noticed. The 
question before us-is whether and in wliat sense tliere are 
degrees of logical certainty ; not merely of habitual conviction, 
oi of readiness to act on a belief, which arc iisychological aiid 
not logical,but of that characteristic which forms tiie differentia 
of judgment, and which may be described as logical assertive¬ 
ness. This logical assertiveness itself indeed includes a 
])sychical or psychological clement which must be carefully 
distinguished from the purely logical or rati(jnal element of 
assertiveness. 

One preliminary difficulty meets us on two sides. We find 
Kant * maintaining that modality affects only the copula in 
judgment, and tliat therefore, though a measure of assertive¬ 
ness, it is indifferent to the content affirmed. And wc find 
it maintained against Kant that modality has no reference to 
the copula in judgment, nor, consequently, to the assertiveness 
of assertion, but is a peculiarity of the content affirmed which 
does not a^^ct the essential act of affirmation.- Both of these 

^ Kant, Kritik cler r. V., p. 97 (Harteiistcin), ' Von diT log. Function 
im Urtheilcn.’ 

* Sigwart and Bradley certainly agree in this. I^otze .seems to .say it 
of the old Modality, in which ' “ It must be so ” counted as apotleictic 
but doe.s not distinctly say it oi Mo<Iality as undcrstooil by himself (and 
sub.scqucnlly by the other moderns above nienlioued), whicli requires 
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\'icws, it ^vill be remarked, by separating the assertiveness of 
assertion from tlie content asserted, represent judgment as an 
arbitrary and irrational activity. It is not surprising that in 
the ‘ Grammar of Assent ’ ecclesiastical interest should have 
thrown itself zealously on the side of such a conception. 

The view which I have attempted to explain in the present 
discussion is incompatible with both of the above-mentioned 
ideas. Every judgment, as we have seen, unites in it two 
elements of certainty ; the formal or psychological element, 
which consists in a reference of its content in virtue of a per¬ 
ceived identity to‘the individual’s personal world of perception 
and experience, and the material or logical element, which 
consists in the attachment of this content by rational necessity 
to the organised nature which the Real possesses as already 
qualified by the individual’s knowledge. The former element 
corre.sponds to memory and the latter to rea.soning. All 
reasoning is in the medium of memory, but memory as such 
does not involve reasoning. The two activities however are 
one in origin and in ultimate nature. 

Now the psychological element ot certainty does not vary. 
The unity of a content with the individual perceptive sell 
admits of no degrees. If it a])])ears to vary in degree, we are 
remembering by something, i.e. we are eking out memory by 
reasoning. Memory as such is dumb in presence of questions 
or coinjiarison of grounds. It tells us nothing beyond the 
mere content which it recalls. But material or logical cer¬ 
tainty depends on reasoning, and is therefore capable of more 
and less, and is the chief element of the assertiveness of 
judgments. It follows that modality is, as Kant said it was 
not, a characteristic of the content atlirmed, but is also, for 
that very reason, as the moderns say it is not, a measure of the 
asserti\'oness of assertion. Whether modality must i)e said 
to affect the ‘ copula ’ at all, or the copula only, depends on 
what we mean by the copula. If the copula is ^formal and 
empty, an unexplained act of reference like that of memory, 

hypothetical or (lisjunctivc form for apodeictic judgment. In his 
suggestion as to Modality Lotze was of course anticipated by Hegel. 
Sigwart and Bradley deny the .superior logical certainty of the apodeictic 
judgment, and Sigwart even disparages it on the ground of its mediate 
character. Here, at any rate, lie commits a gross blunder. 
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then modality docs not affect it, or rather it does not affect 
modality. If, on the contrary, the copula is the act by which 
grounded necessity is recognised, then it is the essence of 
modality. The formal and indifferent copula of‘traditional 
logic is the psychological copula, and when treated as the 
logical copula becomes a logical cojiula indifferent to the logical 
content,* which is absurd. 

As a matter of organic ])rincij)le, therefore, I shall follow 
Kant, although by what I must regard as a confusion, he 
refers modality to the form of judgment and not to the content, 
and although his ' problematic judgment ’ is l ightly pronounced 
by later writers to be no judgment at all. His summary runs 
thus : ‘ Because, then, in this aspect [i. e. in modality] every¬ 
thing incorporates itself with the intelligence by degrees, so 
that one begins by judging juol)lematically, and subsequently 
takes the matter to be true asscrtorically, and ultimately 
affirms it as inseparably united with the intelligence, i. e. as 
necessary and apodeiciic, it follows that we may confei on the 
three functions of modality the further appellation of so many 
moments of thought as such.’ “ Here as throughout philo¬ 
sophy it has been the task of later writers to realise in the 
concrete a conception enunciated by Kant, but by him only 
half liberated from the formulae of obsolete conventions. 
Hegel’s analysis of the hypothetical and disjunctive judgment, 
adoi)ted by Lotze and subsequent writers, is the realization of 
Kant’s idea of modality as progressive incorporation with the 
understanding. 

2. In order to begin at the beginning we must start from Ti,e iv 
Kant’s ‘ problematic ’ judgment, which, as he describes it, is 
not a judgment at all. The ])roblemalic judgment according mt*ni. 
to him expresses mere logical ]>ossibility,“ not ' objective ’ 


* Lotze doc.s not fall into thi.'> trap. But iu* set-ms only to avoid it 
at the cost of separating oil a particular Jragincmt of content to he 
identified the copula, at least when he is ex})laining the tratlitional 
view. But as against this the traditional view was right. The copula 
mu.st have to do with all of the content or with none. In Lotze’s own 
view of Apodeictic Judgment it has to do wnth all. 

* Nearly equivalent to what I have often .spoken of as non-impossi¬ 
bility. See below. 

* Kxitik der r. N’ernunft, p. 97 (Hartenstein's ed.). 
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possibility, and he gives as examples of it the antecedent and 
consequent in hypothetical judgments, or the isolated members 
of a disjunction. 

Nature of i. But such elements of thought arc of course by themselves 

tion^or judgments, i. e. as Kant himself says, they are not asser- 

Question. tory. It may be doubted however whether ,such elements of 
thought exist by themselves at all, and whether they do not 
of necessity enter into some judgments. Their nature is no 
doubt the same as that of the genuine ^ Question, which 
Sigwart has the merit of having discussed. I cannot think 
however that his'jjsychological expressions help us to grasp 
the logical differentia of question or doubt. It is nothing to 
say that the idea merely floats ^ before the mind. Tt must, in 
order to rank as a definite doubt or question, make some 
specific claim, be a candidate for come definite place, in the 
permanent judgment of consciousness. There is a nearer 
approach to something intelligible in the suggestion that 
a problematic judgment is a judgment about oneself, saying 
that in the matter before us we are unable to judge. But this, 
though often true in fact, is an evasion of the theoretical 
difficulty. There must be some definite logical situation in 
virtue of which we say this. When we judge that a judgment 
is merely possible we must judge that its content has mere 
possibility. The reduction of judgment of possibility to possi¬ 
bility of judgment is an attempt to take refuge in psychology 
from a logical difficulty. 

* The question which expres.ses a real doubt or ignorance ; not one 
to which we know the answer, but ask in ortler to force the interlocutor 
to give it. This latter is an imperative, as Sigwart says (vol. i, 231). 
But then the former hardly perhaps has the differentia of the Question, 
which i& just this imperative significance. So the ‘ genuine ' Question 
is perhaps not a Question at all, but only a state of knowledge. What 
state of knowledge ? Obviously one that presses for an advance, so 
probably a di.sjunctioii of ignorance. Kant's problematic judgment 
includes all supposition qua supposition, although known to be false 
or known to be true. Rut T do not think that Sigwart’s ^mplaint of 
a want of distinction between these cases and that of genuine doubt is 
Well founded, because a supposition qua supposition is con.sidered by 
an act of abstraction apart from the relations which constitute its 
fal.sity or certainty. Therefore, as subject to this abstraction, any 
supposition may rank as a doubtful judgment. 

• ‘ In der Schwebe.’ Sigwart, Logik, 1, 230 ; K. Tr. i. 177. 
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Although then the mere idea of a judgment, floating before 
the mind, is not, even if it exists, a judgment at all and there- 
^re not a problematic judgment, yet every genuine question 
and every judgment made subject to a ‘ possibly ' or>* perhaps ' 
represents a peculiar logical situation, and not merely a 
psychological incompleteness of the art of judgment. It is 
not true as a rule that we begin with floating ideas and advance 
from them to judgments. I doubt if such a beginning is 
possible ; “ it is certainly not normal. Our thought consists 
in the continuous modification of judgments—I liad almost 
said, of a single judgment. The question, considered as a st ate 
of knowledge, is a disjunctive or hypothetical judgment used 
as the premise of an inference. A groundless question is as 
unreal as the ‘ infinite ’ judgment. T cannot ask ‘ Are you 
going home ? ' exce])t on* the basis ‘ You are possibl;^^ or 
probably going home which means when analysed either 
‘ If a; is the case you are going home or else ‘ Either you are 
going home, or x is- the case ’. The question does not mean 
* I have a floating idea in my head of you as going home,^ and 
want to know if I am to refer this to reality'. It means 
rather, ‘ I judge true of reality a definite situation in wliich 
some conditions of your going home are included ; I want to 
qualify reality by this situation more precisely defined' or 
to qualify a further element of Reality, viz. yourself, by it. 

Thus Kant is not so far wrong in identifying a problematic 
judgment, or, as we may call it, a genuine question, with an 
isolated member of a com])lex enunciation ; but it is only 
as a corollary from the com})lex thought or as an inability to 
make its outline precise, and not as a mere isolated member of 
it, that the problematic expression can be a judgment at all. 

For in its isolation, ex hypothesi, it is not referred to reality. 

ii. Possibility, then, as Mr. Bradley has told us, is a species Problem- 
of necessity, and it seems to follow from this that the pro- 
blematic judgment is a form of the apodcictic judgment, and tic Jndg- 
that any series of gradations in which the two have separate 

* Ultimately, there are no floating ideas. See above, pp. 4. 70, and 
Bradley, Mind, 60, 445 if. 

The idea is not ‘ of you as going home ’ but ‘ that you may be going 
home ’ ; i. e. something is judged, wliich may result in your going. 
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places—^such gradations as Kant laid down—must l^e in 
contradiction with the nature of the case. If the judgment 
of possibility is the first form under which matters of knowledge 
attach themselves to the understanding, then it can hardly be 
a species of the final form, and ought to be verifiable in early 
thought. 

We must begin by admitting the difficulty indicated by 
the last objection. All judgment, I have said, is in one res|iect 
assertory. It is probable that very early thought may 
present no other asjxH't. T!>e distinction betv^een memory 
and intelligence is a late distinction. The old man in Homer ^ 
who ‘ knows ten thousand things ’ cannot but remind us ot 
the schoolboy whose friend ‘ knows an awful lot ’. Whatever 
is in the mind, such e.xpressions seem to suggest, ranks alike 
as knowledge. The (Asseveration,^ indeed, may be supposed 
to begin as soon as man feels the danger of deceit ; and this 
form of si>eech recognises a distinction in degrees of certainty, 
and attempts to raise one matter of knowledge to the standard 
of another. But on the whole, the distinction between 
memory and intelligence, and therefore that between mere 
reference to perceived reality and systematically grounded 
insight, would probably be found a vanishing distinction if 
we could examine the earliest phases of the human mind. 
Possibility, mere assertion, and necessity, as they exist for 
the civilised mind, are based U]ion differences that concern 
the material logical or systematic element in judgment. We 
have to remember how'ever that logical facts exist long before 
the technical names for them, and we must not limit the 
existence of modalities by that of W'ords like possibility and 
necessity, but only by that of speech-elements bearing the 
power of ' may ‘ must ’, ‘ shall ’, or ‘ would that ’. And we 
must add that we cannot sec how judgment should exist apart 
from all sense of lational necessity. A mere instinctive 
identification with reality, wholly without why or wherefore, 
is rather a theoretical limit below which judgment cannot be 
taken to exist, than a historical phase of the judging faculty. 

* Homer is of course not primitive, but poetry is very conservative, 
and Homer is full of ideas which arc derived from very early strata in 
the mind’s formation. 
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The next difficulty is that isossibility apj>ears on the view 
^aken above to be a species of necessity, and yet to be prior 
to necessity. In order to explain this we must refer back to 
the doctrine of opposition and conversion. Strictly and 
properly, a judgment can only be denied by another judgment 
of the same nature; a singular by a singular judgment, 
a generic by a generic, or a hypothetical by a hyi)othetical. 
But a very strong implication of denial can be conveyed by 
a judgment which being of a different ty])e from that contra¬ 
dicted denies the right of this latter judgment to the tyjic 
which it has assumed. If, however, the denial is to be prose¬ 
cuted in earnest, the judgment of the lower type must be capable 
of maintaining itself on the level of that which it assails. 
Possibility, if not derivative or calculated, represents such a 
first effort at denial, directed against a necessary judgment, and 
may or may not go on to assume an exjilicitly necessary form. 

a. Thus possibility as prior to necessity follows the meanings 
and development ol the Modal Particular, which, owing to 
the continuity in the evolution of thought, on which we have 
so often insisted, has its roots lar back in the quasi-singular 
or particular enumerative Judgment. That is to say, the 
consciousness of possibility begins—1 do not mean in eveiy 
case, but in its most rudimentary logical form—with a rule 
and an exception or with a jiositivc instance suggesting a rule. 
And it passes into a further tyj^e with the essentially negative, 
or again with the essentially positive modal jiarticular. The 
latter, indeed, the jiositive modal jiarticular, is hardly intelli¬ 
gible apart from the explicit recognition of necessity. But 
in accordance with a principle to which we shall have to recur 
it is quite customary lor thought to employ a derivative and 
secondary judgment which is de]>endent ui>on a primary 
principle remembered as a rule. Many judgments of possibility 
—those current in systematic thought—are after this fashion 
corollaries ^om judgments of necessity, or rather from the 
fact that certain judgments of necessity arc accepted as true. 
I now proceed to illustrate the develoi)mcnt just described. 

Possibility is at first negative. Bare negation indeed is 
nothing, but ])ossibility in its simplest case comes very near 
bare negation. Such a possibility when veiled under the 
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equivocal form of the particular judgment rests on an exception. 
We must not suppose that the possibility is positive because 
the exception is a positive case. The content of a mere excep¬ 
tion as related to the rule which it impeaches is purely negative, 
i.c. only contradicts, and suggests no contrary principle. 
Suppose we have a half-collective and half-generic judgment 
like ‘ All English railways are well managed '. Suppose that 
then we come upon an English railway which is not well 
managed, and embody our observation in the judgment 
* There is an English railway which is not well managed 
This may readily be interpreted a.s a judgment of negative 
possibility, amounting to no more than this, ‘ It is not true 
that English railways are in every case well managed,’ or in 
othej^ words, ' It is not impo.ssible for an English railway to be 
other than w'ell managed.’ The ]»rincij)le is just the same if 
the rule is negative, e.g. ‘ No crows are white.’ An exception 
would contradict this, but only by establishing little more than 
mere j)ossibility (not-impossibility) that a crow may be white. 

‘ There is a case in which a crow is white ; ’ ‘ It is not true 
that no crows are white.’ 

The instance makes the stej) Iroin negative to positive 
possibility. Like the exception, it implies a generalisation, 
at least ineijnent, but it supports this generalisation instead 
of contradicting it. Sup])osing, what is always ultimately 
the case, that the exception is a latent instance, the judgment 
which exj)resses the exception will cliange, in coming to 
exjiress an instance, from a mere contradictory to a contrary 
which is also contradictory. Let the original rule l)e ' No 
secular education can be s]>iritual ’ and the exception be ‘ In 
the case of literary education we have a secular education 
which is spiritual', with the negativ’e result ‘ It is not true 
that no secular education can be spiritual ’. Then when we 
go cn to treat tlic exce])tion as an instance ' we get a result 

^ Exception pn'sii})po.scs rule, and rule presupposes pos^ve instance, 
it may be .said, so that our idea of negative po.s.sibility coming first gets 
US into a circle. 'I'lu' fact allegwl is true ; a positive rule must come 
from ^somewiiere, and probably from a positive in.stance. But prior 
to the idea of denying the rule the generah-sation is direct or naive, and 
does not pass through the stages of modality except on the embryo 
.scale ou which it al.so implies negation. 
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hardly differing from the former in words, but charged with 
the material distinction that we now see reason to think that 
^secular education as such may also be spirituali.e. It is 
Ijossible that—or ‘ There is real ground for supposing that 
secular education, &c., &c 

When we advance to the modal particular we have the Negative 
same distinction in a jiurer form. The modal particular 1ms tive pcs- 
been treated above as the conv^erse by limitation * of a hypo- ability, 
thetical judgment, and at all events may always be treated' 
as the contradictory of another hypothetical judgment. ‘ If 
A is J3 it is t' ’ becomes when converted by limitation ‘ If A is 
C it may be B which latter is at hast the contradictory of 
' If A is C it is not B ’. Where the modal particular really 
originates by the conversion of a hypothetical judgment, i^is ol 
course an inference or corollary from a ]>rinciplc with reference 
to another and opi)ositc principle. But as usual the actual 
or historical modes ol initiation of the judgment aie one 
thing, and its logical essence another. Obviously the modal 
particular may be generated either by inlercnce Jrom exjdicit 
principles, or by the suggestion of rules througli instances. 

In any case the judgments ‘ A may jjossibly be B ’ and 
‘ A may possibly not be B ’ have two degrees of meaning 
analogous to those of the cxccj^tion and the instance. They 
may be mere contradictories of the hy]:)othetical judgment to 
wJiich they arc respectively o])])osed, or lliey may be contra¬ 
dictories growing into contraries. If they are mere contra¬ 
dictories, corresponding to exceptions, then the judgni(‘nt ‘ A 
may l>e B ' merely means to overthrow the j)rinciplc that ‘ A 
cannot be B ' ; that is to say it asserts that if or though A is, 
yet it does not follow, from that, that B is not. It is easy to 
give the corresponding significance to ‘ A may not be B 
But precisely the same judgments ' A may be B ' and ‘ A may 
not be B ’ are capable of corresponding to the instance, and 
their mcanj|ig then is that there is some j>o.sitive connection 
between an unspecified condition x, which is fairly conceivable 
of A, and B or the negation of B as may ha])pen. Under these 
circumstances, even though we do not know that kx itself is 

‘ If the hypothetical jiidgiiient has a negative consei^ucnt, it is of 
course needless to limit it in converting. 

Bb2 
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actually found in experience, yet we have ground for saying 
that there is a rational connection or antagonism between A 
and B. Many degrees of these connections are to be met 
with. If X were the entire ground of B, and we knew x to 
be true of A, then we should no longer have possibility but 
certainty. But if x is part of the ground o^ B, and we know 
X to be true of A, then we have a degree of real possibility 
varying with the relation of a; to B. Or again, if x is not 
1 he ground but a consequent of B, and we know categorically 
that A is a;, wc have in effect an inference, from the hypothetical 
‘ If A is B it is A'' converted by limitation into ‘ If A is x it may 
be B \ I will give a concrete example. 

Plants (A) may possibly possess sentience (B). Taken as 
tiie piere guess of an unscientific mind—^prepared to say the 
same no less of stones and metalsf air or water—such a judg¬ 
ment would represent a mere negative possibility, or in other 
words, it would express no more than the fact that having 
considered the universal judgment ‘ Plants arc not sentient ’ 
the individual mind happens to see in it no sequence of reason 
and consequent, and therefore pronounces that ' There is no 
gi'ound for asserting that plants are not sentient 

But the same judgment ‘ Plants (A) may possibly have 
sentience (B)' is capable of conveying a more j>ositive meaning. 
It may rest on the conviction that ‘ If ]>lants (A) have irrita¬ 
bility (a) they must have sentience (B) '. Assuming ignorance 
as to actual observations of iiritability in plants we neverthe¬ 
less have then a certain congruity ^ to go ujjon in saying that 
A may, in a sense that has a certain basis of reality, be B. 
But still more strongly, if we could say ‘ If plants (A) 
have sentience (B) they must have irritability {x) ', being 
able to supplement this with the fact ‘ There are plants (A) 
which have irritability (a) we should be able to affirm 
There are positive grounds for maintaining that plants A 
have sentience B \ ^ 

Possibility may therefore mean (i) the inability to make 

^ We should not e. g. attach any such weight to the judgment that 
if a plaut had poetic genius it must have sentience. 1 claim throughout 
that congruity is essential and not accidental in supposition. If we go 
outside the system ol fact wliich is our basirs of supposal, wc get results 
analogous to the ' iniinite judgment 
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a certain hypothetical judgment, so long as we bear in mind 
that mere privation or inability is a limit which the judgment 
^ust not actually reach if it is to retain significance. This 
possibility is non-impossibility. Or it may niean (ii) the 
inference from a h 5 ^otheticaI judgment, whether explicit or 
suggested in instances, which (a) assigns an intelligible con¬ 
dition (or makes us believe that there is such a condition), 
which would if real establish the consequent whose possibility, 
assuming the reality of the subject of judgment, is in question, 
or {h) assigns a certain logical consequent to the attribute or' 
event in question considered as a logical •antecedent, which 
consequent is knoMm to be real. This logical consequent may 
be either an effect with alternative causes, or a consequent 
with alternative reasons. The ideal or reciprocal form of the 
hjTpothetical judgment exejudes mere possibility and thefelore 
does not concern us here. 

y. It is plain from the above exam])les that the terms K.ssenrr' 

* possible ’, ‘ probable’, ‘ may ’, * might and ‘ must stand for Probh-m- 
more or less reflective estimates of certain kinds of knowledge, atic Judg- 
The essence of the problematic judgment is tlie substitution 
of such an estimate for the concrete steps of inference really 
involved in an affirmation. Possibility results in referring to 
reality, without transition^ but subject to an estimate^ W'hat is 
only connected witb it by transitions. When the wliole 
transition is made explicit, the allegation of possibility is 
suj^rseded.^ The judgment which has all its conditions and 
reservations fully assigned to it is of the a^wleictic order ; 
possibility arises from effecting the reference to reality apart 
from the conditions. The idea of ‘ possibility ’ is our substi¬ 
tute for the omitted conditions. Obviously such an idea may 
emanate from all degrees of confused perception or of reflection. 

We may be silent about the conditions either because, we 
cannot clearly grasp them, or because we are ex])licilly 
abstractly from them. But an estimated indirectness of 
transition there must be if we are to judge problematically. 
Disjunction can be treated in the same way, owing to the 
hypothetical inter-relations of its members, and thus the 
statement of chances is a clear and extreme case of the estimate 

* Cp. p. 341, supra. 
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in question. Its essence is to burden the reference to reality 
of one alternative with a hindrance drawn from the number 
of other alternatives. All possibility indicates a similai' 
tendency. But tlie statement of chances has measured its 
own cloudiness and made certain of its own uncertainty.^ It^ 
is therefore no longer problematical. It supplies a definite 
])redication of a hindrance to reality, and not a hindrance 
to predication. 

Thus the true ])roblematic judgment is a judgment witli 
a peculiar and reflective content, which interferes with its 
assertiveness. It ‘is a hyj)othctical or disjunctive judgment 
in disguise. All judgment whatever is within a real system, 
but the problematic judgment has its relations to its real 
system ])eculiaiiy obscured or neglected. Tn the question, 
for iitstance, we only make explicit a part of the intellectual 
slate, ultimately affirmative, on which our desire for further 
knowledge dci)ends. A ciuestion indeed often vanishes when 
we insist on its being clearly put. 

3. The otlier torms of modality may be briefly dismissed. 
Kv^ry judgment may be called assertory, as we saw, in virtue 
of its jisychological reference to self-feeling. If any judgments 
.are to be called assertory in a strictly logical and material 
sense, they must of course be the singular judgments which 
depend on union of attributes within the concrete subject 
of the judgment, and not on their necessary connection in 
a larger subject falling outside the judgment. Such judg¬ 
ments are even logically assertory in as far as the concrete 
subject is merely individual as a synthesis of differences not 
connected by abstract necessity. So far on the other hand 
as it displays individual character and lends itself to analogical 
affirmation, it stands for the present })ur])ose on the same 
footing with tlie subjects of necessary and a])odeictic judg¬ 
ments. I'he a.ssertory judgment has a higher degree of 
assertiveness than the })roblcmatical judgment as sqch, because 


This is the reason wli)' the ‘ Thennometer of l"Vobability ’ 

De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes, p. 410) would not be of very general 
application. What it measures is the ratio of the whole number of 
equal alternatives ari.sing on a certain condition to the number of 
desired alternatives so arising. But in concrete knowledge we have no 
.security of finding equal alternatives. 
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its reference to reality though not apodeictic is direct and 
open. It would be impossible to maintain Kant’s view of a 
•progressive incorporation of contents with the understanding, 
if he meant that every trivial judgment, say, of perception, 
was preceded by a recognition and estimate of uncertainty. 
But all experience supports his contention that imperfect 
judgments in which only one element is clear, and in which 
this clear element is attached to leality through others winch 
are not clear, belong to a less complete phase of knowledge 
than judgments in which the reference is clear and com]ilete.’ 
If the problematic judgment arises by intentional abstraction 
from precise knowledge, this makes no difference. We are 
returning on jnirpose to an imperfect form of judgment from 
a more perfect one, in order to exhibit a net result which the 
more explicit form will not dis})lay. We must stand l»y the 
result which w'^e. thus obtain. We cannot eat our cake and 
have it. 

Of course where an instance indicates a ])o.ssibility, the 
assertory affirmation of the instance and the i>rol)lematic 
affirmation of the possibility do not refer to tlie same content. 
‘ This Drosera shows irritability ’ is a singular judgmtmt of 
perception. The problematic judgment ' There arc conditions 
though unknown in detail under which the nature of a ]ilant 
develops imtability i..e. ‘ A plant as such may have irrita¬ 
bility ’ arises from the analysis of the above instance into 
a general suggestion. Such an analysis is probably concurr(‘i\t 
with the perception of individual identity on which the 
Singular judgment rests, but the two are not identical. Imper¬ 
fect insight into necessary connection may affect the same 
content which is being erected into a tiling, but is not one with 
this process of erection. Assertory assertion and problematic 
assertion may be and must be conjoined in every jiroblematic 
judgment, but they refer to different elements in the content 
affirmed, the former to the system as a conciete real wiiole, 
the latte#^o some element of the system as related by abstrac¬ 
tion to the other elements. When the latter aspect of the 
judgment is dropped or superseded we have the assertory 
affirmation pure and simple. The assertory judgment has 
no degrees of assertiveness except in so far as in virtue of its 
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specific content the problematic or apodeictic judgments 
inevitably show themselves within it. 

The Apo* 4. Judgments of apodeictic character, i.e. h5^otheticai 
judg-*^ and disjunctive judgments, lay claim in virtue of their form 
ment. to a higher degree of assertiveness than either problematic 
or assertory judgments. The reason of this is that their 
form has for its differentia the exact exposition of the transi¬ 
tions, conditions, or alternatives subject to which the judgment 
is true of reality. By such exact exposition the content either 
becomes an articulated system, or at least reveals itself as 
fitted to take a place in such a system. The former is the 
ideal of the disjunctive, the latter that of the hypothetical 
judgment. Reality considered as absolutely known is of 
course ex hypothesi taken to be absolutely asserted. But 
Reality is not by any sane person considered to be absolutely, 
i.e. completely and precisely known. Degrees of certainty 
in apodeictic affirmation arise from the consciousness—^a 
logical consciousness made exjdicit in the structure of judg¬ 
ments—that the individual’s knowledge is but imperfectly 
identified with the ideal judgment which would qualify 
Reality by the complete content of Reality. 

The Hy- i. In the hyjiothetical judgment, as we have seen, though 
jn^portant elements are made explicit, yet the connection 
ment. which is affirmed implies an underlying reality which is not 
expressed in the content of the judgment. Therefore the 
hypothetical judgment is subject to two elements of uncer¬ 
tainty, viz. its own reference to the limited reality the affir¬ 
mation of which it implies, a reference which may be partial 
or confused, and further the relation of that affirmed real 
system to the content of Reality as a whole. ‘ The British 
Parliament is able to alter a statute affecting its own duration.’ 
This is rather a generic than a hypothetical .judgment; but 
for the jwesent pun^ose these two types must rank as very 
closely akin. About such a judgment there is first the question 
whether it really follows, or how necessarily it fofikws, from 
the facts w'hich we are prepared to affirm of the reality known 
as the British Constitution, and secondly, what opening these 
facts themselves, as compared with the greater reality of our 
entire experience on the ground of which they in turn are 
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aflBrmed, leave for error or for unseen modification. Any 
disjunctive judgment, as compared ^ with a given hypothetical 
judgment of which it may be regarded as a development, 
makes this underlying real system explicit, and therefore has 
no source of uncertainty but that of a failure in the necessity 
by which this system itself is attached to Reality as a whole. 
But of course the disjunctions which we commonly use are 
for the most part systems within known systems, and therefore 
stand on the same logical level of certainty with hypothetical 
judgments. Such e.g. is the disjunction which expresses the' 
number and nature of the conic sections, resting as it does on 
the ultimate real sj^tem which we take to be the nature of 
space. Only disjunctions that embody a complete and coherent 
sphere of knowledge, such e.g. as the nature of space, have the 
character which has just been ascribed to the ideal disjunction. 
But even with such a disjunction we still have the difficulty 
in the background, ‘ Does tlie real system which we affirm ’— 
in this example the nature of s])ace—‘ really emanate as a 
necessity of knowledge from the whole reality which is forced 
upon us by experience ? ’ It appears to me to be quite idle 
to maintain that all judgments, or even that all necessary or 
apodeictic judgments, are on a level in this respect. Ultimatel\’, 
we may imagine, nothing can be rightly known without know- 
ing all else rightly, so that every isolated fact and principle 
of knowledge would be implied in, say, the existence of morality 
or in the existence of an intellectual world. But as knowledge 
is in fact constituted its parts are fragmentary and incoherent, 
and there is much that we affirm upon only a partial or limited 
necessity, while much again is so incorporated with the whole 
fabric of our real world that we feel bound to maintain the 
former if we would not fall into hopeless contradiction with 


’ It is ab.solutely neco.ssary, when "we attempt to compare judgment 
forms in respect of their essential import, to select in.stances which belong 
to one ant^)#ie same progression. A hypothetical judgment drawn from 
an advanced phase of science has at once more content and more 
precision than a disjunctive judgment drawn from everyday experience. 
To judge the capacities of the two forms by instances so selected 
would be like judging the powers of civilisation and savagery by 
comparing a civilised infant without allowance for age to an adult 
.savage. 
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the latter.^ The asi^ertiveness of affirmation is not indeed 
measurable outside the calculus, but it is capable gi being 
perceived and to some extent compared. It is not a mei% 
feeling, but an insight into connections. It is absurd to main¬ 
tain that in affirming the whereabouts of a friend, or the har¬ 
monious or f)ther effect of a combination of colours, or the 
continuity or non-continuity of matter or* of space, I am 
pledging my intellectual existence to the same degree as when 
I affirm the relations of the multij>lication table, or (subject 
to the requisite interpretations) the law of causation, or the 
existence of moral*purposes. 

The uncertainty which may attach to apodeictic judgments 
arises then from the same cause as the uncertainty of problem¬ 
atic judgments, but the cause is operative in a different mode 
and in a slighter degree. We always feel certain when we 
judge, for all judgments involve the same psychological 
identification with self-feeling. But we know that this cer¬ 
tainty is conditional on our expressing Reality with precision 
and comj)leteness, and this we are well aware that we never 
do. Of course, to begin with, the apt)deictic form of judgment 
is no guarantee, any more than any other, against falsehood 
or frivolity. There may be no underlying real system at all, 
or that which is taken to be referred to may in no way justify 
the sequence erected on it. Any false generalisation is an 
instance of this. Or again, the necessary transition may be 
quite incompletely set forth, so that the judgment sinks ipso 
facto into a problematic judgment in spite of its apodeictic 
form. Such are judgments in which a remote cause or conse¬ 
quence taken as a sign is substituted for the ground of the 
sequence, so that the judgment though not untrue in fact has 
the appearance of a riddle. ' If the stick will beat the dog the 
old woman will get home io-niglit.’ Here we have no indica¬ 
tion of the real arrangement on which the sequence rests, and 
the condition, so far as can be seen without copious supplemen¬ 
tation from ulterior knowledge, is irrelevant and Equivalent 

* This must i'e reatl subject to reserv'ation as regards the actual 
language in which abstract principles are expressed. It is a recognisable 
function of the body of knowletige, not a limited set of stereotyped 
ideas, which we may be justified in holding indispensably necessary to 
our reason. See below, Book II, chap. vii. 
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to an unknown condition, implying as it does a number oi 
unkno\^ conditions. This is the explanation oi the examples 
4o which Sigwart appeals as showing that apodeictic jiudgments 
are not in fact made with any peculiar certainty of conviction. 
' There is a common idea that the apodeictic judgment stands 
for something higher than the assertorical. It is believed that 
if we start from tlie problematic judgment and ascend to the 
apodeictic we steadily increase the certainty of our knowledge, 
and add to the worth and dignity of our assertions. Tliis 
idea must be relinquished. All mediate certainty must stand 
in the end on immediate knowledge ; thek ultimate premises 
of every proof cannot be proved. The usages of life stand in 
comic discrepancj’ with the emphasis we lay upon apodeictic 
certainty. The sayings “ It must be so ”, “ It must have s<i 
happened ” are judgments apodeictic ; but the confidence 
they express has most modest limits.’ ^ 

This is not the place to criticise the fundamental view which 
Sigwart here expresses, but to which he is, happily, not 
faithful throughout. In treating explicitly of the nature and 
bases of inference we shall see that the distinction between 
mediate and immediate know'ledge coincides with the distinc¬ 
tion between what is known and what is only f)n the way to be 
known. If Sigwart meant what he said in this jilace, he Wf)uld 
have cut himself off from all possibility of believing in science. 
As to the examples which he adduces, they fall into their 
place, according to what has been said, as problematic judg¬ 
ments. ‘ It must have so happened ’ is an inference from 
reality under a condition, to reality without an exjjressed 
condition, and therefore is problematic. 

The degrees of certainty belonging to the apodeictic judg¬ 
ment itself are as w'e saw of the same kind as those which 
characterise the problematic judgment. The whole of the 
reality on which the sequence is intended to be based may not 
have been J[)rought to bear upon the sequence, and even if it 
has, its o^n relation to the reality which is the ideal of know¬ 
ledge may be so disproportionately trifling as to make the 
judgment an especially inadequate embodiment of the ideal 
Reality which alone is certain. 

Sigwart, bogik, i. 238, ii. Tr. 183, quotetl in Bradley’.s I^ogic, p. iSO. 
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I may illustrate this conception by our present knowle^e 
of Hypnotic and kindred phenomena.*^ The curative aietion of 
Hypnotism, or the beneficent anaesthesia which may bff 
produced in some forms of the H3rpnotic state, are now as it 
seems matters capable of embodiment in empirical generalisa¬ 
tions. These rules or laws can be exhibited, like all rules or 
laws, in hypothetical or disjunctive form ; that is to say, as 
consequents following upon conditions, or as alternatives 
arising within a certain identical content. On a certain degree 
and kind of hypnotic trance a certain anaesthesia is consequent. 
A hypnotised subjssct is capable of some three or four recog¬ 
nisable alternative states. In certain forms of nervous de¬ 
rangement acquired, or, as it seems, congenital, repeated 
hypnotic treatment exercises a sanative influence. 

N(fiv although I personally entertain no doubt that there is, 
as the phrase goes, ‘ something in ’ all these conceptions, and 
though I am prepared to affirm them, i.e. to judge them true 
of reality, as embodiments of an experienced content which 
must be affirmed somehow and which I cannot affirm other¬ 
wise, yet so far as I understand myself I do not stake my 
intellectual existence upon them as I do on the existence of 
causation, or morality, or beauty. On what I mean to say in 
them, on the experienced content from w'hich they are drawn, 

I do stake my intellectual fexistence ; but this content, apart 
from my explicit judgment, is to me an x. a thing-in-itself, 
a nothing. I must stand or fall by my judgment as it is, not 
merely by my ultimate intention to embody reality, w'hich is 
the common and formal feature of all affirmation. And I know 
perfectly well that by my explicit judgment on such matters 
as these I am very likely to fall. The reason of this is not that 
the cases on which I rely are few in number, compared, e.g. 
with ordinary cases of the operation of digitalis on the heart 
or of mercury on the liver. One case is enough, as we all know, 

’ I believe myself justifictl, when writing for purely purposes, 

in treating the actual phenomena known to .science as freely as may be 
necessary to give them sharp outlines, and to avoid a mass of reserva¬ 
tions and qualifications that would be only an encumbrance for my 
present purpose. 1 on my side hope to keep clear of wilful distortion, 
but the reader on his side must not accept my illustrations as citations 
from a biological textbook. 
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struction on the other. The principles oi abnoljn^ psychical 
phenomena have not been as a whole identifiable either with 
the principles of physical causation or with those of normal ' 
psychical development. The judgment is therefore obstructed 
by the want of contact or necessary reiation between the 
system of such abnormal phenomena, which it must in some 
way refer to reality, and the entire cosmos of normal evolution. 
Supposing, however (I speak merely by way of illustration), 
that the abnormal stales ii^ question, even those which present 
the apparent puzzle of a morbid origin combined with a curative 
effect, could be exhibited as cases under tlic known principles 
of evolution, the whole ground and certainty of the judgments 
relating to them would be put upon a new foundation. It is 
an old idea ^ that many stales and susceptibilities of the soul, 
which are commonly treated us mere freaks of nature or 
capricious results of disease, may really have their place among 
the phenomena of evolution no less than sleep and waking, or 
the oneness, expressing itself through heredity, of parent and 
child. If peculiar forms ol sensitiveness and peculiar ‘ morbid ’ 
states or transitions to stales could be brought under such 
heads as survival, reversion, or analogous development, their 
underlying reality would be grafted on the main stem of the 
organised real world, and the necessity with which they were 
affirmed would become more delerminaie and more concrete. 

ii. Disjunction by its form aims at the standard of a com- The i )it.- 
plete and therefore of a real system. ‘ Real' because it points j 
to nothing beyond itself as an implied ground of truth. We ment. 
have se^ sufficiently above that no objection can be raised 
against the reality of the content of any judgment by reason 
of its being extended in space or time. No judgment confines 
its reference within an atomic ‘ now and no reality can display 
itself as existent within an atomic now. It is grammatically 

^ Sec liegel, Eucyclu^)ildic (Antiirupolugic), sect. 404. 
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possible iiowever for a disjunctive proposition to express a 
judgment which is hypothetically disjunctive; " A wh^ 
would act so must be a knave or a fool.’ This shares the 
character of all hypotlietical judgments in implying an unex¬ 
pressed real system as the basis of its truth, and its certainty 
must be judged as the certainty of a hypothetical judgment. 
But the disjunction according to the ideal prescribed by its 
forjn is in itself an exposition of the reality that determines 
its parts, and therefore is not a sequence within a presupposed 
system, but is itself the content of a real system. It therefore 
proi>erly ranks with the generic judgment, to which it is 
affiliated, as quasi-categoiical; and has only the imperfection 
of certainty which arises from the comparatively minute range 
of reality that is comprehended in any such simple system. 

It *ls obvious fr()m what has been said above that the 
degrees of certainty here discussed arc not numerically 
estimable, because they are not reducible to ratios of equal 
alternatives. It ina}^ Ihereforc be justifiably complained that 
the phrase ‘ degree of certainty ’ is misplaced, and should be 
transformed into ‘ stage of logical necessity ’. I have no 
objection to some such transformation provided that it is 
distinctly understood that modality affects the assertiveness 
of assertion, that this assertiveness is a matter of content and 
not of the formal copula or reference to self-feeling, but that if 
we extend the notion of the copula to include the material or 
logical grasp by which a complex content is fitted on to a com¬ 
plex Reality then we may say that Modality is a matter of the 
Co})ula. In any case, the progressive incorporation of a con¬ 
tent with the understanding,' that is, with the organised ideal 
system by which the understanding permanently qualifies the 
Real, is the same thing as the progressive participation of that 
content in the certainty that could only be complete in a judg¬ 
ment that should exhaust Reality. 

' ('j>. Whewell's account (set* Mill's Logic, i, p. J79) of Coining to 
j>erceive the necessity of a ]»rinciple wliicli lie liatl before accepted as 
fact. This is merely the acquisition of a precise and coherent insight 
into its dependence on reality. Cp. Book fl, chap. vii. 
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In the lir.st edition of this work there no treatment ol Krror eo 
nomine. The reason of this was that iL appeared to me to he substan¬ 
tially dealt with in the general account ol the conditions of truth. In 
the theory of negation ami possibility, and in the account of the rectili- 
cation of judgment by scientilic jirocess. 

It will be well, however, to sum up shortly the results of these, views 
in their bearing on blrror co immiHC. 1 ackno^ptlge indebtedness to 
I’rofessor Stout for the di/finct form which he IjluTgiven to the question 
(Aristotelian I’roceec liu|s, lyiivii, ‘'I'he (Imect ol Thought and 
Keal Being ’), and for his jirecisc statenujjift, amjililieil in private 
correspomlence with me, ol the nature^#! ' reiativ'e ]>ossibility ' as 
a Heeling conceivabilmy. Yet I believe oliat 1 am ailvanciiig nothing 
which does not fairly^ollovt-lroni the theory of this work. 

'J'he fundamental cttaffacter of Jirror is always the assertion of a 
merely possible alternative to be //ii' alternative true ol reality, i. <*. 
the assertion of sometlnng conditionally line, without regard to its 
condition. (I should say * uiicon<htionaI assertion ’ were it not the 
case that in error there is rather a tendency to assertion under a false 
condition.) 

I distinguish two mam cases. 

(1) 'J'here is what may be called ‘ I.ogicnl Mrror '. 'This is wdien the 
condition, under which alone the ailirnieil alteriiati\e is realise<l, is 
oniitteil or rejilaced by another, but not excludeil by an iiiconipatible 
condition. A simple case is when we^ETe <lrawn on to affirm the conse¬ 
quent of a hypothetical judgment without thinking of its antecedent. 
' If that one little link were made out, 1 should be of royal descent,’ 
passes in cases of bias or failing* mind into 'lam of royal liescent 
Here there is not necessarily factual error. The alternative afhrmeil as 
actual is one relatively ]>o.ssil>le, i. c. conceivable from a certain iioint 
of view', ami may be in addition actually true, i. e. conceivable from 
a complete point of view. But the limitation suggested by the inconi- 
jilete point of view is not attendeil to ami expressed, while, as in 
ordinary everyday jmlgmenl, other more or less indifler nt t|ualitica- 
tions may be expressed. Sucli judgments may be what w'e call true 
in fact (as the affirmed consequent of tlie hypothetical above may bi; 
true in fact), but as in every judgment there is a presumption of neces¬ 
sary connect^ii (see vol. i, pp. 134-5), the indiflerent tiualifications 
produce a^lse nexus and therefore a Logical Krror. All judgments 
except those, if any, which expre.ss absolute truth have some degree of 
' logical error What they assert does not ' hang together ’ ; but it 
may be a fact, and indeed all fact is asserted in this way. 

(2) I call it ‘ Factual Icrror ’ when the necessary condition lor the 
affirmed alternative being actual, not only is not expressetl, but is 
replaced by a condition or character belonging to an actual alternative 
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which cxclu<lcs the unc aiiirjiie< 1 . * The lady in the g^<lenj wearing 
a pink dress, is Mrs. A.’ (when the weaxer of the pink dress is Mrs. 13 ., 
and Mrs. A. really has 011 a oliic dress), h'or the judgingxplndl'this case 
is much like the last. 'J'he status of the condition, which should attacii 
the alternative to reality, is iinnotice<I. And in this case it is a status 
not merely of obscurity or irrelevance, but ot hostility. But the point 
ol view ol partial truth is preserved, and what is asserted is a conditional 
element of reality taken as true without regard to its real conditiain. 
'J'he alternative athvmed is conceivable or possible from a certain 
limited iioint of view (i. e. as ' lady in the garden '), but is altirmed asf' 
actual, 1. e. as conct;ivable from a complete jH>int ol view, or, without 
allowance for the limitation suggested by the point of view from whicli 
it is possible. In factual error, the complete point ol view involves A 
hostile or excluding),condition, a confUti<}n peculiar to a different 
alternative, .so that tin alternative afhrnied 's no longer conceivab’c 
nor possible. * 

We may say, tliereJori*^ <liat the alternative a lirtned in factniai error 
' belc'iig.s to reabty ’ ((ireen.'iVroJeg'jinena, sect. .,3, above, u but 

not ffo aftirnieil. I'or tiie lonoition through whit 1 it is idehtifind with 
actual reality is a condition which, S'* bo ag fully determined, 
exi hides it I'herelon’ Iroiii a touij)leie jioint o’l view it is inconceivable, 
and does not belong to reality. The judging mind has not fully deter¬ 
mined llie content oi its own allirmatioii, but when this is deteitnined, 
the alliriii.Ltion becomes .1 conirailiction in ti nils. 
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